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OUR MANIFEST DESTINY—EGYPT 


Tue great outstanding fact of Egyptian History is the over-ruling 
fate which, in spite of the dogged opposition of successive British 
Administrations, has wafted our countrymen into the predominant 
position they have occupied in the land of the Pharaohs. There 
is something almost pathetic in the long, stubborn fight against 
fate that has been waged: the bull-dog determination of British 
statesmen to evade the ‘ manifest destiny’ that awaited their 
countrymen in that historic land. 

It has been too long the vogue in certain quarters, at home and 
abroad, to attribute British predominance in the Nile Valley to 
mere ‘ greed of territory’; to represent it as the outcome of 
political scheming, not forgetting that most potent of lubricants 
in the political game, ‘ English gold’; and to accept the view— 
assiduously propagated by a none too scrupulous section of the 
Continental Press—that all the troubles by which Egypt has been 
afflicted of late years have been engineered by intriguing Britons. 
Some antidote to this deplorable bias is urgently needed; and 
one can but hope that, as time goes on, a careful and more general 
study of Lord Cromer’s masterly work on modern Egypt will con- 
vince even the rabid traducer of British policy that the dominant 
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position acquired by Great Britain in Egypt was not the reward 
of unscrupulous diplomacy. 

It was Napoleon who by his invasion of Egypt in 1798 first 
brought that wonderful land into the sphere of European politics ; 
and his ambitions in that direction are best described in his own 
words : ,‘ Egypt once in the possession of the French, farewell 
India to the English! This,’ said he during his confinement in 
St. Helena, ‘ was one of the grand projects I aimed at. Turkey 
must soon fall, and it will be impossible to divide it without 
allotting Egypt to France. If you [English] had kept Alexandria 
you would have prevented the French from getting it, and of 
ultimately gaining possession of India, which will certainly follow 
their possession of Egypt.’ 

But it was not France’s destiny to start an African empire in 
Egypt. Her sphere of expansion, little foreseen, lay in other 
directions. 

Amongst Napoleon’s plans for the betterment of Egypt—after 
annexing it—was a canal from the Red Sea to the Nile, at Cairo, 
an undertaking actually accomplished in ancient times; and 
thence on, so as to connect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. 
‘I had the Red Sea surveyed,’ said he, ‘ and found that its waters 
were thirty feet higher than the Mediterranean "—a mistaken 
estimate which lasted till long afterwards. We find even the 
shrewd author of The Crescent and the Cross helping to perpetuate 
the delusion as late as 1847. 

Kleber, Napoleon’s able and trusted chief in Egypt, also 
declared that ‘France in Egypt would be able to control the 
commerce of the world: but,’ he added, ‘she would require a 
navy.’ 

British statesmen a century ago were well aware of the danger 
latent in these ambitions, and moulded their policy accordingly, 
without any intention, however, of seizing upon Egypt, or even 
of keeping Alexandria. Their sole aim was the preservation of a 
right of way to India, unobstructed by any European Power. 

Amongst the earliest English writers of weight to advocate the 
conquest of Egypt was Robert Southey. To his friend, C. W. 
Wynn, Esq., M.P., he wrote, under date April 6, 1805, ‘ You will 
see in the Review [Quarterly], that I have been crying out for the 
Cape. . . . But above all things Egypt, Egypt. That conquest 
would make the war popular, and colonisation secure the future 
prosperity of the country, and the eventual triumph of the 
English language over all others.’ Southey, had he lived, would 
have rejoiced more than anyone to witness the virtual fulfilment 
of his wish. He was an ‘ Imperialist’ to his finger-tips. ‘It 
would amuse you,’ he added in the same letter, ‘to hear how 
ambitious of the honour of England and of the spread of her power 
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I am become.’ About Southey there was none of the ‘ little- 
Englandism ’ which became fashionable in certain circles later on. 

Nor was the desire to see Great Britain installed in Egypt 
confined to British writers. Goethe’s views were very pronounced, 
and must have come as a douche to modern German expansionists. 
In conversation with Eckermann (February 21, 1827) he said : 
‘Thirdly and lastly, I should wish to see England in possession of 
a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. Would that I could live to 
see this great work. It would be well worth the trouble to last 
fifty years more for the very purpose.’ 

It is a curious coincidence, which has escaped notice, that the 
two great soldiers who played so eventful a part in the history of 
Egypt—one who attempted the conquest of that interesting land, 
and the other who achieved it, namely, Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and Mehemet Ali, with a third great soldier whose career was 
chiefly instrumental in effecting the downfall of the first, namely 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington—all saw the light for the first time in 
1769. Of the former two, it was truly remarked that ‘ the same 
war opened to each an arena for his strength: each was an 
adventurer on a foreign soil; each attained political through 
military power ; and each converted the crisis that appeared to 
threaten him with ruin into the means of acquiring sovereignty.’ 

Napoleon’s views on the subject of Egypt we know. No less 
noteworthy, whilst bespeaking even greater prescience, were the 
opinions of Mehemet Ali. To Buckart he said: ‘ Egypt is necessary 
to England. England must some day take Egypt as her share in 
the spoil of the Turkish Empire.’ 

It was during the later years of Mehemet Ali’s iron, albeit 
efficient, rule that Egypt was visited by two observant English 
travellers, Eliot Warburton and Kinglake. Both published 
narratives of their wanderings, giving free expression to their 
views on the condition and prospects of that ancient kingdom— 
the former under the title of The Crescent and the Cross, the 
latter in a work which is still read and admired, Hothen. Eliot 
Warburton, who wrote in 1845, thus described his impressions : 
“Cairo is now the crowded thoroughfare of England and India : 
the Union Jack is become as familiar to the Arabs of the Red Sea 
as the people of Alexandria. Egypt is rapidly becoming influenced, 
not by the nation that gives officers to her armies, but by that 
which gives merchants to her counting-houses, and capital to her 
exhausted resources. She is becoming gradually and uncon- 
sciously subsidised by the wealth of England, and hourly more 
entangled in those golden chains from which no nation ever strove 
to loose herself. . . . And what is to become of Egypt ? ’ he asked 
—in view of the approaching end of Ali’s life. ‘ Is the Porte once 


more to extend its baleful authority over this unhappy country, 
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with all the withering influence which it never ceases to exercise ? 
Heaven forbid! Let England not prostitute her influence to 
restore emancipated Egypt to the imbecile tyranny of the Porte, 
but endeavour to infuse into the country of her adoption the 
principles, together with the privileges of freedom. Let her— 
laying aside all morbid delicacy and political sentimentalism— 
boldly assert her “ right of way ” through Egypt to India, while 
she leaves unquestioned that of France through Algiers to Tim- 
buctoo. English capital and industry would make Egypt a 
garden: English rule would make the fellah a free man: English 
principles would teach him honesty and truth: and as to the 
_ comparative advantages of Turkish or English politics to the 
people they are to influence, let the world be the judge.’ 

Of native feeling, so far as that baffling factor can be gauged 
by a foreigner, he wrote: ‘ There is an evident expectation in the 
public mind of Cairo that England must, sooner or later, take a 
leading part in Egyptian politics : and not only here, but all over 
the East, every traveller capable of conversing with the natives, 
constantly meets the question, “‘ When are the English coming ? ” 
It would be difficult to trace the origin of this popular impression, 
which certainly has not arisen from any vapouring, political or 
private, on the part of the English. There are only two English- 
men in the Pasha’s service: while Frenchmen abound in every 
department. It was a Frenchman who made Egypt a naval 
power : it was a Frenchman who organised the army that all but 
overthrew the empire of Constantinople: it was a Frenchman 
who made the magnificent docks at Alexandria: and the cele- 
brated engineer who controls the destinies of Egypt by means of 
acting upon the inundations of the Nile, is a Frenchman. . . 
So it is, however, as every traveller will bear witness : England is 
expected in the Hast, where hitherto she has never planted a 
standard, except in defence of the Crescent, and the integrity of its 
dominions. That she will ever come forward to vindicate the 
Cross where her best and bravest blood was shed in its defence 
600 years ago, is very problematical : however, “‘ Gold wins its 
way where Angels might despair,” and the interests of India may 
obtain what the Sepulchre of Christ has been denied.’ 

Warburton’s remarks on the feasibility of a railway between 
Cairo and Suez were suggested by Brunel’s brilliant failure—an 
attempt to run trains over the steep gradients of the South Devon 
railway by atmospheric pressure. The engine-houses which still 
ornament certain stations on this line are the sole memorials of a 
costly experiment. Warburton wrote: ‘Should the atmospheric 
railways come into use here, they would obviate every difficulty of 
level, and the houses of the stationary engines might constitute 
a useful chain of forts whose guns could command the whole 
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range of the journey.’ Even famous authors write nonsense at 
times. 

The author of Hothen is equally emphatic, if less verbose, in 
his forecast touching England’s manifest destiny : ‘ The English- 
man, straining far over to hold his loved India, will plant a 
frm foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the 
Faithful.’ 

That the French should have been vexed at the loss of prestige, 
resulting from the decision of their Government to abstain from 
assisting Great Britain in the suppression of Arabi Pasha’s rebel- 
lion, was natural enough. And there were not wanting writers in 
the Press at home and abroad who used their utmost endeavours 
to stir up bad blood between the two nations. Here, for example, 
is a specimen of the ‘ soothing syrup’ administered, at this parti- 
cular crisis, to an excited public : ‘We were taught at school to 
consider the highway robber of the middle ages who, sword in 
hand, pillaged towns and devastated the country, as a despicable 
person, who violated all laws, human or divine. . . . In what 
manner does the British Government, in its conduct in Egypt 
or Alexandria, differ from these daring adventurers of past 
times?’ Such epithets as ‘ pick-pockets,’ ‘fraudulent bank- 
rupts,’ ‘ swindlers,’ and ‘ sharpers,’ etc., etc., were flung at the 
British nation, in the most light-hearted way, by writers in 
the Continental Press. While, later, a genial scribbler treated 
the world to the following glowing description of General 
Gordon : ‘The English could think of nothing better to save 
Khartoum than to send the mystic Gordon, with a Bible in his 
hand, and millions of gold in his pockets. It has happened, 
however, that Gordon the Saint could not renew the legendary 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, where the flight of the English was stopped 
by the weight of the gold they carried in their knapsacks.’ 
And this amusing fellow went on to describe how ‘ Gordon’s 
ferocious manners’ made him enemies amongst the natives: 
‘One day at breakfast, he (Gordon) amused himself by running 
his fork into the body of a native guest until the victim was 
covered with blood.’ Strange that this little episode should 
have found no place in the published ‘ Reminiscences’ and 
‘Memoirs’ of ‘Gordon the Saint.’ But when the careers of 
great Englishmen are ‘dished up’ for Continental consump- 
tion they require to be well ‘spiced’ before the hash can be 
swallowed. 

Very interesting and suggestive were the-remarks of that dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, M. Renan, when addressing M. de Lesseps, 
on the occasion of that famous engineer’s reception at the 
French Academy. He said: ‘The cut isthmus becomes a 
channel that is a field of battle. Hitherto, a single Bosphorus 
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had sufficed for the embarrassments of the world: you have 
created a second, much more important than the other. In 
case of maritime war, it would be the supreme interest—the 
point for the first occupation of which all the world would strive. 
You will thus have marked the place of the great battles of the 
future.’ 

Still more significant in view of subsequent events were the 
remarks of the Cologne Gazette, under the heading ‘ England in 
Egypt’: ‘It is a gratifying circumstance that Germany has 
rendered France a service, without tying her hands in the future. 
Germany is thus still able either to smooth or to roll stones in the 
path of English policy in Egypt. And German policy would not 
be led by a Bismarck if it did not know how to make the weight of 
her influence sensible to the English in case they should actually 
attempt to stifle German colonial aspirations.’ 

The fall of Khartoum and death of Gordon, far from evoking 
the sympathy of the European Press, was the signal for opening 
the flood-gates of vituperation and the disparagement of British 
military power. ‘This important event, passionately hoped for 
by all the peoples whom England oppresses,’ wrote the editor 
of one of the most influential papers, ‘has produced a perfect 
scare in London. It is a case of general panic, for England has no 
national army. The wretched mercenaries she keeps up at vast 
expense are no more able to provide for her security than her 
administrators, trained in the school of India, where alcohol and 
the revolver are the only methods of government. Many will 
rejoice at the disasters to the destroyers of Alexandria—the un- 
scrupulous pirates who put a price upon Osman Digna’s head, and 
who supplied Gordon with millions to buy the Mahdi, or have him 
murdered.’ All this nonsense only raised a laugh on our side of 
the Channel. 

But the ‘ manifest destiny,’ which many of our own politicians 
were too blind or too biassed to perceive, was foreseen—aye, and 
welcomed—by neutral foreign writers of weight. Professor Ernst 
Haeckel, though a German, and naturally jealous of anything that 
stood in the way of German territorial expansion, after paying 4 
visit to Ceylon, wrote: ‘Since the successes of the English in 
Egypt are looked upon with disfavour in many quarters, I cannot 
here conceal my disagreement with this view. On the contrary, 
it appears to me that they should be hailed with satisfaction, alike 
on the grounds of common humanity and on those of rational 
political action. . . . This Empire [British] is in itself an object of 
admiration, for the English are undoubtedly gifted beyond any 
other nation with the genius for founding and governing colonies. 
The opportunities afforded me during my journey—first in Bom- 
bay and afterwards in Ceylon—for observing the English Colonial 
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system raised it infinitely in my estimation. It can only be 
because England governs her immense Indian possessions with as 
much tact as judgment, that she is able to hold them with a 
relatively small staff. Instead then of watching the extension 
and consolidation of English power with grudging and envious 
eyes, we should do better to study the political skill which brings 
progress and benefit to the whole human race.’! 

It was another German, famous in his own country a century 
ago, who wrote, apropos of that trick of self-disparagement 
which has always found such a facile outlet in the exuberant 
oratory of dyspeptic politicians : ‘ The Briton disparages himself, 
ignores his own merits, exaggerates his deficiencies, and is always 
ringing the alarm bell. English spleen engenders in them a 
peculiar foolish tendency, and makes them the greatest calum- 
niators of themselves.’ 

Few people enjoy more favourable opportunities of observing 
and comparing the systems of administration that obtain in the 
over-seas possessions of the Western Powers than naval officers ; 
and amongst the shrewdest and best educated officers of the sea 
service are those sent forth by the United States of America. 
Mark, then, what that well-known officer Admiral Dewey said 
with respect to the British ‘ genius for founding and governing 
colonies.’ To the editor of the British Realm he wrote from 
Manila on December 18, 1898: ‘ After many years of wandering 
Iam convinced that one of the mightiest factors in the civilization 
of the world is the Imperial Policy of England.’ 

Looking back over the dark days that reached their climax 
with the fall of Khartoum, and the murder of one of the noblest 
of England’s sons, ‘ Gordon the Saint,’ one recognises the justice 
and common sense of Lord Rosebery’s verdict : ‘A bolder and 
clearer course might with advantage have been adopted. Had 
the Government seen clearly the position of events before them 
many of their present troubles might have been avoided. After 
all, what was really peaceful was firmness, and there was nothing 
so warlike as indecision : there was nothing so certain to bring 
about war as the necessity, in all events, of avoiding it. The three 
greatest wars that this country has seen, had been waged by 
the most peaceful Prime Ministers the country had ever had— 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Aberdeen, and Mr. Gladstone. That taught them 
that there was a destiny which carried even the strongest yet the 
most peaceful of Ministers.’ 

It is remarkable that, while influential statesmen were playing 
their ignoble part, for lack of either policy or plan, and indulging 


1 During the war Professor Haeckel became a full-blown Anglophobist, disavowed 
all his previous opinions in regard to the advantages of British rule, and died a 
victim of the ‘hate-propaganda’ campaign. 
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their powers of sarcasm at the expense of the advocates of terri- 
torial expansion, an obscure native seer in the far Soudan wag 
warning his countrymen of the coming of ‘a people from the 
North, tall of stature and of white complexion,’ who would under- 
take the reconquest and re-establishment of order in that dis- 
turbed land. ‘ The struggle for final supremacy,’ he said, ‘ would 
take place on the great plain to the north of Omdurman, and 
after this battle has been fought the plain will be strewn with 
human skulls as thickly as it is now with stones.’ The fulfilment 
of that prophecy is a matter of history. 

To a German we are indebted for an interesting résumé of the 
events which led up to the shattering of the Mahdi’s hosts on the 
plain of Omdurman, as well as for a highly significant forecast of 
the consequences of that epoch-making event. Thus, Dr. Carl 
Peters, in a Berlin paper (September 1898) under the heading 
‘ England in Africa,’ wrote : ‘ The victory of Omdurman, the last 
link in a chain of well-planned and ably executed operations, 
bestows on Great Britain the empire over the whole Nile Valley. 
Dongola, Atbara, Omdurman, are the three éapes of a campaign 
which demonstrates as much the brilliant military genius of Sir 
Herbert Kitchener as the inexhaustible excellence of the British 
soldier when he is placed under proper leaders. If we observe 
British policy in Africa, as on the whole globe, we are compelled 
to admire the tenacity with which it pursues its aims, and the cool 
daring with which it assumes risks and responsibilities before 
which weaker natures recoil. Year by year the Union Jack rises 
higher over the Dark Continent, and in its train steam and elec- 
tricity provide the firm ties with which alone can coy Africa be 
overcome. To Anglo-Saxon North America, to English Aus- 
tralia, to British South Asia will be added “ Africa English from 
Cape Town to Cairo.” An English world-epoch rises ever more 
distinctly on the horizon of time, and nothing is left to other 
nations but to reconcile themselves, for good or for evil, with 
this historic fact.’ 

Philip drunk and Philip sober represent two very different 
personalities ; and the opinions of Philip sober are infinitely pre- 
ferable to his ravings while in drink. And of this we may be 
assured, that the views of Professor Haeckel and of Dr. Carl 
Peters, in respect of the advantages of British rule, as above 
quoted, were expressed in times of sober sanity. We may take 
consolation, therefore, in the face of pessimistic croakings at 
home and the virulent abuse of alien scribes, from the fact that, 
in the estimation of observant travellers and competent critics, 
British methods of governing are not the blighting influence they 
are sometimes represented. 

The continuous effort, the mental strain essential to the main- 
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tenance of our position as a World-Power, may cause despondency 
amongst dilettante politicians ; but effort is the very salt of life 
to young and vigorous Britons. There is no standing still in 
this world ; stagnation, ca’canny, means retrogression. And to 
recede from the position which has been attained with such 
infinite labour would be an unparalleled act of cowardice. Better 
to die fighting than to incur the contumely of posterity as 


‘ slackers.’ 
TEIGNMOUTH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NATIONAL HOUSING: 


Ture CASE FOR THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION ! 


THE problem of housing the workers of this country in such a way 
as to ensure their health, happiness, and efficiency presents many 
difficulties and is subject to a variety of considerations. Con- 
cerning some of these considerations there is conflict of opinion ; 
but upon the question of there being a clamant need for providing 
more houses there is no conflict amongst those who have given 
the question the slightest consideration. 

As to the extent of the need there will be a variety of estimates, 
depending upon the standard one has in one’s mind. There are 
those who have no home at all, and there are the overcrowded. 
In these respects there is a positive deficiency. There are also 
those living in slum areas, and there are a great number living in 
dilapidated structures—they are not fit to be termed houses— 
which are quite unfit for human habitation. In short, there is 
the accumulated deficiencies and ill-effects of generations side by 
side with an awakening of the public conscience to the necessity 
for a higher standard of life in the home. 

The estimate of need will depend upon the standards of over- 
crowding and uninhabitability adopted. Judged purely from 
the social and humanitarian aspects it would be difficult for any 
housing reformer to set his standards too high. There is always, 
however, a margin of difference between theoretical efficiency and 
practical attainment, and that is determined in the case of housing 
reforms by economic conditions which cannot for long be ignored. 
But if we must err, let it not be upon the side of providing too few 
houses, and let it not be upon the adoption of an insufficient 
standard. 

Who, for instance, knowing the depressing conditions of the 
working class districts of Manchester, could be otherwise than 
deeply impressed with the needs for more enlightened develop- 
ment, better and brighter houses, with a fuller share of God’s 
sunshine and fresh air, especially for the children ? Who, knowing 

+ «Housing,’ by the Right Hon. Christopher Addison, M.P., appeared in this 
Review, September, 1921, 
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the conditions of miners’ houses in parts of Lanarkshire and 
Glamorganshire, can be surprised at the feeling of dissatisfaction 
and unrest that are found there in acute form? Who has made 
himself acquainted with the dreadful slum conditions of Dublin 
without setting his standard of housing needs very high indeed ? 

In such places—and, in different degrees, there are many 
throughout the country—one is impressed with the struggle of 
humanity against circumstances. In certain cases, despite drab, 
dreary and dirty surroundings, some rise superior and maintain 
heroic efforts to bring up families healthy and clean in body and 
mind. Some beautiful lives are lived in these surroundings ; 
but the handicap is heavy and unfair. On the other hand one 
can see in many cases a gradual sinking by the compulsory 
resident to the slum level. One can see the occupants gradually 
give up the struggle and, disheartened, submit to be dragged 
down to the low level of life which has become the standard of 
the slum. 

These are the conditions which Dr. Addison set himself to 
improve. Every well-meaning man, in proportion to his oppor- 
tunities, will assist in this work and will heartily approve of the 
best practicable means to its attainment. 

With close and intimate knowledge of the housing conditions 
of this country I have chosen to take a short ‘ busman’s holiday ’ 
this year for the purpose of investigation at first hand the ques- 
tions affecting the production of new houses. It is a pleasure to 
record that there is a general appreciation of the new standard 
of housing that has been set. Many of the schemes now well 
advanced are excellent, and most of them are really good and 
well in advance of the old standards. Some—very praiseworthy 
efforts—fall short of all one would wish in regard to the general 
development and the planning and design of the houses. But 
still they are an obvious effort upon the part of the local authorities 
to do well according to their lights—an indication of an apprecia- 
tion of the need for improved conditions. All that is to the good. 

Gradual evolution in matters of this kind by local effort and 
in accordance with local traditions is more in accord with the 
genius of our race than the acceptance of ready-made schemes 
and standard and official productions. 

A new spirit has awakened ; a new standard has been adopted ; 
an epoch in housing has been marked. The late Minister of Health 
must be fully credited for the great share that he has had in 
the awakening of this spirit and in the setting of the improved 
standard. 

In the full knowledge that a great need has been established, 
that a good standard has been adopted, and that the utmost 
exertions have been applied to the great Government Housing 
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Scheme, two questions arise in one’s mind, viz.: Why did we not 
get the houses built and why did the costs rise so enormously ? 

These questions are closely interwoven and may be studied 
with advantage. To obtain a proper appreciation of the position 
it is essential that there should be a clear understanding of the 
importance of this question and the financial issues which it 
raises. 

The Government Housing Scheme already commits the 
country to something approaching 200,000,000/.; and let it be 
clearly understood enormous needs remain to be satisfied whilst 
the slum clearance is practically untouched. Let it be appre- 
ciated, too, that it is by no means uncommon to find that the 
Government will have to pay over 50]. per house per annum 
for an undefined number of years—fortunately not exceeding 
sixty—as their contribution, i.e., over and above the rental 
obtained. Supposing for a moment that the estimate of need as 
ascertained in 1920 of 820,000 houses is correct and that this 
leeway has to be made up together with the provision of about 
100,000 houses per annum to keep pace with increasing popula- 
tion, one sees at once what huge financial issues are involved. 
It will not be necessary by any further illustrations to indicate 
the vast financial importance of this housing question. It had, 
however, become obvious even in 1920 that continuation upon the 
old policy was impossible. The scheme was falling under the 
weight of enormously inflated cost, the reasons for which it will 
be helpful now to consider. 

For a proper appreciation of the circumstances which have 
created the high costs we must revert to the initial Government 
policy of assisting the local authorities in the undertaking of 
housing schemes. 

The Act providing for the financial aid of local authorities was 
passed on July 31, 1919. 

The effect of this Act was to translate the previously optional 
power of local authorities to provide houses into an obligation to 
see that housing provision was made for the whole of their working 
class needs ; and to limit their liability, in respect of the housing 
schemes, to the produce of a one penny rate. Any additional 
deficit was guaranteed by the State. 

Any business mind must be impressed with the radical defect 
in this policy in that it did not provide for any community of 
interest in securing economy. 

The local authority employed their advisers and carried out 
the schemes in the full knowledge of all concerned that their share 
of the burden of deficit could not exceed the small sum produced 
by the one penny rate. 

Although this was provided for by the Act of 1919, it was 
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settled policy before that time. Local authorities had failed to 
respond to a previous scheme providing for community of financial 
interest, and in the urgent desire of the Government to induce 
local authorities to provide essential houses the demand to be 
restricted in expenditure for so doing was acceded to and the share 
of the deficit to be borne by the local authorities who were to 
prepare and carry out the schemes was fixed. At this time no 
one expected that the costs would rise as they did. Probable 
deficits of 137. per annum were then discussed and thought sufficient. 

The unfortunate policy adopted must not, however, be attri- 

buted to the late Minister of Health. He, no doubt, appreciated 
fully its inherent defects and dangers. It is well, however, to 
keep this in the forefront of one’s mind in analysing the causes of 
the comparative failure and for purposes of formulating any new 
policy. 
' No reasonable amount of supervision would properly counter- 
act the effects of the lack of incentive to economy which this 
policy engendered. The scales were heavily loaded in favour of 
high cost from the commencement. 

However, local authorities, thus guaranteed and full of enthu- 
siasm, commenced to prepare their schemes. In so doing they 
employed architects and quantity surveyors and let contracts for 
the erection of cottages by very much the same method and to 
the same class of builder as they were accustomed to employ in 
the erection of public buildings. 

If they had been permitted to proceed at their customarily 
moderate speed, prices might not have been even then unduly 
raised, and indeed, except to compensate the workmen for the 
increased cost of living, costs need probably not have risen at all ; 
in which case the excess costs would have been limited to the 
tendencies to extravagance upon the part of local authorities and 
to the additional cost which the use of such machinery must 
involve. For instance, during the nine months ending October 
1919, when contracts were let for the moderate number of about 
9000 houses, the cost of labour and materials in a cottage increased 
only from 100 per cent. above 1914 prices to 108 per cent. above. 
It is important to note these figures, as there is a good deal to be 
learned of the effect produced upon prices by flooding the market 
with unnatural demand. 

There were, therefore, at this date various factors operating 
against economy, viz. : (1) The initial policy ; (2) the employment 
of architects who were inclined to take too literally the demands 
for the highest standard of houses; (3) the quantity surveyors, 
who were previously not employed for such work, but were 
demanded by the builders ; and (4) the employment of builders 
of a class who had previously been unaccustomed to work of this 
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nature, who undertook the work on the contract basis for large 
buildings and under the ordinary—and, indeed, in some respects 
extraordinary—contract conditions. 

However, notwithstanding these conditions prices were, so long 
as the demand was kept moderate, being kept within reasonable 
bounds. During this early period of the scheme prices were 
increased by about 35]. per house. This restriction in cost was 
due partly to an elaborate system of Government control—all that 
stood between the taxpayer and extravagant expenditure—and 
to the demand up to that time being kept in some sort of propor- 
tion to the powers of production. The policy that relies for 
ensuring economy upon filtration through Government Depart- 
ments and Government control is not good. It can only be 
partially efficient, and its efficiency will be in the inverse ratio to 
the speed resulting. So it was found. Houses were not being 
produced sufficiently quickly. There was impatience. This was 
followed by a determination to accelerate the rate of progress either 
without much regard to the determining factors of production or 
with an intention to increase the productive power of the industry, 

Possibly it was difficult to appreciate that we were not still at 
war and that war-time conditions and methods did not and could 
not still prevail. The days of control of industry were gone. The 
days of compulsion and the subservience of all interests to those 
of national safety had passed. There were peculiar conditions 
affecting the building industry at the time which were clearly 
understood at the time and which should be briefly recorded. 

The industry was ir a depleted condition in respect of labour, 
materials, and indeed in all essential respects. There were in the 
building trades perhaps not much more than one half the number 
of operatives available during the decade 1901-1911. The 
scarcity conditions prevailing in the supply of building materials 
were well known. Immediately following the war there was an 
enormous drain upon the building resources of the country for 
urgent works of repair and extensions of such works as were 
necessary to restore the productive capacity of mills, works, and 
other industrial buildings. Added to these conditions were the 
general war-weariness of labour and general dislocation which five 
years of war had produced. Thus one obtains a ready appre- 
ciation of what might reasonably have been expected from the 
industry at that time. It was struggling to find its feet and was 
commencing to do so. 

By the end of 1919 it had become quite apparent that the 
building trade was employed to the full, and if economic con- 
sideration had prevailed it would have been realised that the 
expansion of demands upon it should proceed gradually and 
proportionally to the expansion of its powers of production. By 
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this time it had become quite clear that the question was purely 
a question of production. The resources of production were still 
much below the normal. There were obvious evidences of scarcity 
of labour and resistance to augmentation, of scarcity of materials, 
chaotic conditions of transport, and great demands for materials 
in general, and for the builders’ materials and resources in par- 
ticular. 

It was the action which followed recognition of these conditions 
which proved disastrous. It was perhaps a great effort of idealism. 
It was made upon the principles which had been used in pro- 
duction of war materials and it was doomed to failure. 

There were two main factors at this time which were obvious 
and of vital importance, viz. : 

1. That under the most favourable conditions of labour, 
materials, finance, and otherwise, the high-water mark in the 
‘production of workmen’s houses had been reached in or about 
the year 1906 at about 100,000 houses per annum ; and that the 
present houses required more labour than those erected before the 
war; and 

{2. That the existing building resources of the country—about 
one half of the normal—were already fully employed. 

Even in recognition of these essential factors there followed an 
abnormal acceleration in the letting of contracts for additional 
houses. As an indication of the result of the speeding-up process, 
commencing in the autumn of 1919, when local authorities were 
wged to acceleration under extraordinary pressure from the 
Ministry, tenders were approved and accepted during the seven 
months following February 1920 for nearly 120,000 houses. The 
result of this was that whereas building prices during the eight 
months ending October 1919 had risen from 100 per cent. above 
1914 prices to 108 per cent. during the following eight months, 
i., the period immediately following the great housing offensive, 
prices rose from 108 per cent. to 168 per cent. above the 1914 
costs. Indeed, building prices rose as much during this 
wfortunate period as they had risen during the first four years 
of the war. 

The cost of labour rose, competition for labour was acute, 
output was low, competition for materials was acute, prices rose. 
In this attempt to meet the urgent housing need it is feared that 
the building industry did not fully assist, and, indeed, if they did 
not take advantage of the circumstances of the moment they 
were at least supine to the increasing costs. Unfortunately the 
builder had no great concern in increasing cost. His contracts 
included for additional payments for increased cost of wages, for 
any increased cost of materials, and for any increased cost of 
carriage. The building trade had the'ball at their feet. Builders 
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had to be coaxed and persuaded to tender. Is it too much to 
suggest that under conditions of this kind the builder would not 
adequately provide against all possible contingencies, together 
with what he would regard as a reasonable profit ? Any fears on 
this score of the builder neglecting his own interest may be 
removed when one considers that the general range of prices in 
accepted tenders has fallen during the last seven months by about 
25 per cent. 

There would have been some counteracting advantage from 
the wholesale letting of contracts if builders had produced the 
houses. But they did not. They did not even get houses com- 
menced in any appreciable number. Although in these seven 
months tenders were approved to the extent of 120,000 houses, in 
the twelve months following the commencement of this torrential 
flow of contracts about 11,000 houses only were completed and 
about 69,000 houses only were commenced. Neither was progress 
upon those commenced satisfactory, as whilst 69,000 were com- 
menced they were not in proper stages of progress, and only about 
46,000 of these had reached the first floor level. This as the result 
of twelve months’ progress, when practically the whole of these 
houses contracted for should have been commenced and many of 
them completed, was far from satisfactory and far from creditable 
to the building industry. At the same time I am bound to say 
that in my opinion the builders should not have been placed in 
this position. 

By this over-feeding of the industry there resulted enormous 
inflation of prices and decreased production. 

This may appear to some minds the quite obvious result to be 
expected. There are, however, to be considered, and probably 
were considered, other views that are held and often urged in 
connexion with costs in relation to production. 

Take firstly the position of labour. Some allege that labour 
efficiency is best when there is competition for work; others 
allege that assured continuity of employment promotes the best 
spirit in labour and produces the greatest output. It is probable 
that both of these theories is imperfect if unduly stressed. With 
great scarcity of work, in times of depression there is a tendency— 
accruing from organised and unorganised sources—to restrict the 
output in order to ensure the employment of the maximum 
number of men upon the limited work available and to prevent the 
individual from ‘ working himself out of a job ’ too readily. 

On the other hand, in time of great prosperity and boom in 
trade when there is far more work than labour, some advantage 
will be taken of the easy conditions existing and the economic 
advantages presented to slacken effort and reduce output. 

It is probable, therefore, that low output and high cost is the 
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result of such unbalanced conditions in either direction. The 
obvious remedy is to preserve the balance. 

The manufacturer of material is moved by similar considera- 
tions. If there is an enormous demand he can dictate his terms 
of supply. He has no particular inducement to install new and 
improved machinery nor modernise his methods; whilst con- 
ditions of easy prosperity are favourable to the preservation of 
rings, combines and trade associations for the purpose of main- 
taining prices. 

If the demand is so low that his overhead expenses have to be 
spread over a small output, there is a natural effort to maintain 
the high cost involved, and this is often intensified by rings and 
combines, which are then engaged in a death struggle to main- 
tain high prices and prevent desertion and cut-throat competition 
in prices. Even if they fail in this respect, and this cut-throat 
competition prevails, it is not necessarily good, even if it tends for 
the time being to a cheap market. Quality will probably suffer, 
energy will be dissipated, confidence will be lost, new methods 
and new capital into the industry will not be forthcoming. The 
industry will decline. 

The obvious remedy for these evils is to preserve an equitable 
balance fostering the spirit of competition and an incentive to 
ensuring efficiency of production and well-directed effort. 

Similarly with the builder. One can scarcely expect keen 
supervision, most efficient buying, and organisation and most 
skilful manipulation of labour if the builder is so congested with 
work that he can pick and choose at his own price. 

The greatest of evils in relation to cost must emanate from 
the sudden flooding of an already congested market with a glut 
of work. That, in short, is what happened to the Government 
Housing Scheme in 1920. 

There is the simple answer to the question which is asked, 
‘Why did we not get the houses built and why did the costs rise 
so enormously ? ’ 

The building industry was overloaded. There was no balance 
preserved, or probably considered, between productive power 
and demand. There was committed the elementary but fatal 
mistake of thinking that demand could be increased indefinitely 
without reference to productive capacity. Local authorities were 
urged to enter into contracts in great numbers. They were 
forced to do so with a class of builder who had previously had but 
little experience in this class of work and who could dictate his 
terms, including the provision for increases in costs of materials 
and labour. This provision could not be avoided in 1919 when 
conditions were so extremely uncertain. But it would have been 
more prudent to have proceeded with caution until these con- 
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ditions could be removed, instead of perpetuating them by making 
the conditions still more chaotic and rendering the continuation 
of such conditions still further justifiable. With such provisions 
in the contracts costs of materials did rise ; so did rates of wages ; 
and similarly did output fall. 

Having diagnosed the cause of the non-production of houses 
and the extraordinarily high costs, the first step to be taken was 
to deflate the standard of costs. 

This is being done with some measure of success. Already 
the prices at which houses are now being tendered for are between 
25 per cent. and 30 per cent. lower than they were at the commence- 
ment of the year. 

The housing schemes are becoming better balanced, houses 
are being completed, and a general contraction of schemes is 
being obtained with a view to obtaining finished houses. Output 
is improving. No unemployment is being caused by the more 
orderly methods now employed. There is practically no unem- 
ployment in the determining trades of bricklayers, plasterers, 
and slaters. There are, of course, great numbers of painters, 
carpenters, and unskilled men unemployed, but there is no 
practical possibility of employing the whole of these upon housing 
schemes. The work must be properly balanced in every way to 
secure economy, and no purpose would be served either in economy 
or in the production of houses by commencing work greatly in 
excess of that which can be coped with by the determining trades 
above mentioned. 

Except that business principles were disregarded in what 
may be termed the great Housing Offensive of early 1920, the 
Government Housing Scheme was and remains a power for 
good. 

Provision will be made by well-considered schemes of town 
development to prevent a recurrence of these evils of overcrowd- 
ing and slumdom from which we suffer to-day. That work 
will go on. 

The gradual improvement and eradication of the slums will 
go on side by side with the provision of new houses. Such work 
cannot be done as a business venture by private enterprise. It 
is a colossal work involving large expenditure and’can only be 
done piecemeal. 

The Housing Scheme has come up against economic laws, as 
it was bound to do sooner or later. Enthusiasts have perhaps 
pitched their expectations and their standards too high. Even 
now there is a demand from local authorities for smaller houses 
than those already provided. They find the public demand 
something more modest with a proportional reduction in rental. 
We must maintain a proper standard and aim at providing houses 
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in accordance with such standard with the utmost economy to 
the State by a sound policy which will gradually and rapidly tend 
to the restoration of economic conditions in the provision of 
houses—in short, to the abolition of charity rents. They must 
be provided within the means of the people, not only those who 
live in them but of those who have to pay for them. 

The policy of the present Housing Administration is to obtain 
houses to meet the needs of the people with the greatest economy 
to the State. The provision of houses by any other means than 
the most business-like which conditions render possible is but a 
disservice to the housing reformer in particular and in general to 
the State. 

Cartes T. RUTHEN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CANADA 


THE roots of the immediate political situation in Canada lie in 
the Great War, in the organisation of a Union Government to 
enforce conscription, and in the acute differences which developed 
between Quebec and the English-speaking Provinces over war, 
over naval policy and Imperial relations, and over legislation 
enacted by Provincial Governments to regulate French teaching 
in the public schools of Ontario and Manitoba. 

There would not seem to be any natural relation between 
conscription and language, but a few sentences will show how 
deeply these unrelated issues have affected political conditions in 
Canada. In 1912 it was provided that English should have the 
position of preference in the common schools of Ontario, save that 
in the French communities French teaching should be permitted 
in the elementary classes and for two hours of the school day in 
senior classes. This was more liberal than the regulation enacted 
in Manitoba, where English alone was recognised. By the French 
minorities these measures were resisted as restricting established 
rights and privileges and as incompatible with the position of 
French as an official language in the Dominion. The controversy 
developed many phases, and finally became such an acute national 
issue that in 1917 Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the House of Commons 
sanctioned and supported a resolution of censure upon the 
Provincial Governments. The attack was directed chiefly against 
the Conservative Government of Ontario, and therefore Provincial 
school legislation became also an issue between the two parties in 
the Federal Parliament. Behind the question of language was an 
old quarrel between Quebec and Sir Robert Borden. In 1905 
Bills were introduced in the Parliament of the Dominion to create 
two new Provinces in Western Canada. The Bills, which under- 
took to guarantee separate schools to the Roman Catholic minori- 
ties of Saskatchewan and Alberta, were opposed by Sir Robert 
Borden, who had just become leader of the Conservative party, 
and naturally were supported by the united French parliamentary 
delegation of Quebec. There was thus created an estrangement 
between Borden and French Canada which never was overcome, 
which was aggravated by the quarrel over language, and which 
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was again intensified when Borden obtained office and submitted 
a proposal to Parliament to contribute three Dreadnoughts to the 
British Navy in reversal of the policy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
which was to organise a Canadian Navy, available for co-opera- 
tion with the British Navy, but under direct Canadian control. 
Thus when the war came Quebec, where Laurier exercised a 
remarkable authority, cherished many grievances against Sir 
Robert Borden and the Conservative party, and these were 
sharpened by inept methods of recruiting in the French Province 
and by attacks upon Laurier, who had opposed an emergency 
contribution of Dreadnoughts and had refused to believe in the 
prospect of war between Germany and Great Britain. 

It is not necessary, to justify Borden or censure Laurier, to 
look deeply into the causes of quarrel between Quebec and the 
English Provinces, or even to suggest that the French Province 
_ inits hostility to conscription was less concerned than the English- 
speaking communities to reinforce the Canadian Expeditionary 
Army or more reluctant to devote all the resources of Canada 
to the further prosecution of the struggle in France and Flanders. 
It is, however, necessary to recall these incidents and events in 
order that the immediate political situation may be fully under- 
stood. In the first years of the war all the political leaders gave 
many and definite pledges that conscription would never be 
sanctioned. It is true also that for four years the war effort of 
Canada was directed and controlled by a party Government and 
that the Conservative leaders made no advances towards a 
coalition with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal party until the 
comparative failure of voluntary recruiting seemed to compel the 
adoption of compulsory service if adequate reinforcements for 
the Canadian Army were to be secured. When finally Borden 
suggested a coalition the condition was that conscription should 
be established. Laurier rejected the proposal and opposed the 
condition. It has been said, however, and upon what seems to 
be high authority, that if Borden had suggested a coalition when 
the war began the proposal would not have been rejected. But 
a proposal for union in the fourth year of the war with compulsory 
service as its chief object Laurier would not entertain. Borden, 
however, persevered in the effort to form a Union Cabinet, and 
eventually under the tremendous pressure of public feeling many 
of the most influential leaders of the Liberal party in all the 
Provinces forsook Laurier and joined hands with Borden in a 
Union Cabinet. 

A general election followed in 1917 with compulsory service 
as the chief issue. Such representative Liberal journals as the 
Toronto Globe, the Winnipeg Free Press, and the Toronto Daily 
Star gave their support to conscription and the Union Govern- 
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ment. They had been foremost in demanding conscription and 
coalition and could not do otherwise. Practically Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was deserted by the whole Liberal Press of the English 
Provinces, and inevitably there was angry attack upon the 
Liberal leader and the French Province as unwilling to provide 
reinforcements for the decimated Canadian Army and disloyal 
to the Empire in the supreme crisis of its history. ‘Shall Quebec 
govern Canada ?’ was a common slogan of the Unionists. ‘Stand 
by the boys at the Front’ was the appeal from a thousand plat- 
forms. Sir Wilfrid Laurier insisted that conscription was unneces- 
sary, that reinforcements could be secured by the voluntary 
system, and that any attempt to apply compulsion would be 
unproductive and abortive and would produce ‘ irritation and 
bitterness and a sense of intolerance and injustice.’ He suggested 
that there should be ‘a consultation of the people’ through a 
referendum, and pledged himself that, if the people pronounced 
in favour of compulsory service, in Quebec as elsewhere there 
would be free and universal submission to the popular judgment. 

During the contest it became apparent that there was also a 
feeling against conscription among the farmers of the English 
Provinces, who had been urged from year to year to increase 
production and, despite a great scarcity of farm labour, had 
loyally answered the appeal. In order to avoid political losses 
in the agricultural constituencies the Government, therefore, 
gave definite official pledges that the sons of farmers would be 
exempted. In Canada, however, as in other countries, it was 
discovered that no class could be relieved without providing a 
shelter for slackers and shirkers, and thus the pledges upon which 
the farmers relied were deliberately if necessarily disregarded 
when the law was put into effect. Naturally thousands of farmers 
believed that they had been tricked and betrayed, and were in 
the temper to take revenge when opportunity offered. But the 
pledges to the farmers unquestionably contributed to the triumph 
of the Union Government in the election. Laurier carried only 
three seats out of fifty-six in the Western Provinces and only 
seven in Ontario. In the Atlantic Provinces eight Liberals and 
twenty-two Unionists were elected. But in Quebec sixty-two 
Liberals and only three Unionists were returned. Many Unionist 
majorities in the English communities ran from 5000 to 20,000, 
but majorities as overwhelming were secured by Liberal candi- 
dates in the French Province. The Unionists had a total majority 
over the official Opposition of 362,000 and a plurality over Liberal, 
Labour, and Independent candidates of 264,216. The soldiers 
oversea, in England and in camps in Canada, gave 206,626 votes 
to the Government and 15,016 to opposing candidates. 

No Government ever took office in the Dominion with such 
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overwhelming popular support, but from the first there were 
incompatible elements in the Coalition and symptoms of mutiny 
in the constituencies. A powerful section of the Conservative 
party never was reconciled to the Coalition. It believed that a 
Conservative Government could have carried the country with 
conscription as the chief issue and thus have retained power and 
patronage in the hands of the Conservative leaders. A formidable 
element among Conservatives, opposed to legal prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, believed that Liberal Ministers imposed upon the 
Cabinet the measure to prevent export of liquor into Provinces 
which had abolished the retail trade in liquor and which practically 
gave provincial prohibition national scope and effect. Thousands 
of ‘ Conservative workers ’ were exasperated by legislation which 
greatly extended the authority of the Civil Service Commission 
and deprived local patronage committees and members of Parlia- 
ment of all power to fill public offices. There was, too, a great 
reluctance among Conservatives to sacrifice the traditions and the 
historic continuity of the Conservative party, while the name 
Conservative was distasteful to Liberals in the Cabinet and to 
Liberals in the constituencies who gave their support to the 
Coalition. 

But the chief cause of division and distrust lay in fiscal policy; 
For more than forty years the Conservative party has adhered to 
protection as its cardinal principle. As consistently the Liberal 
party has opposed protection and proclaimed its devotion to low 
_ tariff. The truth is, however, that all Canadian political parties 

are protectionist in office. From 1896 to 1911 a Liberal Adminis- 
tration governed Canada, but aside from the preference of 334 per 
cent. established in favour of British imports there was no sub- 
stantial reduction of tariff duties. Even this preference was so 
adjusted as to leave a safe margin of protection for Canadian 
industries. It must be remembered also that the Trade Agree- 
ment with Washington negotiated in 1911 between the Laurier 
Government and the Taft Administration chiefly affected natural 
products. The Agreement was opposed as strongly by the 
financial and transportation interests as by the protected manu- 
facturers. The chief grounds of opposition were not so much that 
Canadian industries were threatened by the letter of the compact 
as that traffic would be diverted from Canadian railways, heavy 
national investments impaired, and the raw materials of the 
country handed over to American industries; and because the 
agreement depended only upon concurrent legislation, was 
terminable on twelve months’ notice by either country, and would 
tend to a preferential trading relation with the United States 
instead of with the Mother Country. 

There is no doubt that the Laurier Administration entered into 
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the agreement chiefly to hold the support of Western grain growers, 
who demanded freer access to American markets with lower duties 
on manufactures and who insisted that the Liberal leaders in office 
had proved recreant to their pledges in opposition to ‘ eliminate 
the principle of protection ’ and frame a tariff for revenue. The 
grain growers were ‘ in politics ’ before the Trade Agreement with 
Washington was rejected, but generally as allies of the Liberal 
party. Originally a great co-operative organisation, they turned 
slowly toward independent political action. But gradually and 
steadily the advocates of political action prevailed and the move- 
ment was carried from the Prairies into the other Provinces. 
When the Union Government was organised by Sir Robert Borden, 
Mr. T. A. Crerar, president of the United Grain Growers’ Company, 
became Minister of Agriculture. Even more hostile to protection 
than the Liberal ministers it was manifest that duties could not be 
increased and doubtful if existing duties could be maintained while 
he and his Liberal colleagues were powerful if not controlling 
forces in the Administration. Upon the one hand Eastern pro- 
tectionists demanded assurances of ‘ industrial stability,’ while 
upon the other the organised farmers maintained the agitation for 
lower duties. During the war duties under the general tariff were 
increased by 74 per cent. and under the British preference by 5 per 
cent. In 1919 the war duties were repealed, and various minor 
changes in tariff favourable to agriculture were recommended by 
the Government and sanctioned by Parliament. Failing to 
secure greater concessions, Mr. Crerar withdrew from the Adminis- 
tration and was elected leader of the National Farmers’ party. 
The Liberal wing of the Cabinet was also weakened by the death 
of Hon. Arthur Sifton, by the withdrawal of Hon. 8S. C. Mewburn 
and Hon. A. K. Maclear, by the appointment of Hon. Frank 
Carvell to the chairmanship of the Dominion Railway Commission, 
and by the resignation of Hon. N. W. Rowell, who was leader of 
the Liberal party in the Legislature of Ontario before he entered 
the Coalition. A vital loss was also sustained by the resolve of 
Sir Thomas White, who had achieved great distinction during the 
war as Minister of Finance, to leave the Government and resign 
his seat in Parliament. There is reason to think that with the 
exception of Mr. Crerar none of these resignations was due to 
differences over tariff, but that such losses greatly weakened the 
Cabinet cannot be questioned. Most of these changes followed 
upon Sir Robert Borden’s resignation of the office of Prime 
Minister, but it is not believed that they are explained by personal 
objection to his successor or disagreement over public policy. 
Like Sir Robert Borden himself, most of his colleagues were war- 
worn and weary, and when Borden got his release they felt that 
they, too, should be relieved. 
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Unquestionably Borden’s resignation accentuated the confusion 
in Canadian politics. Whatever may be his final place in history, 
he held office through the great days of Canada. Even before 
war was declared he saw clearly that we could not escape definite 
and complete identification with Great Britain in the struggle with 
Germany. It is true that the country would not have tolerated 
neutrality or inactivity, but under less devoted and positive 
leadership the response might not have been so immediate or so 
resolute. 

It is the fashion to say that Borden was indecisive and unready. 
That he had infinite patience and was often slow in action must be 
admitted. No doubt he exasperated’ more eager and more 
sanguine colleagues. He was often content to leave questions 
alone which seemed to call for strong treatment. He may not 
have admitted even to himself how greatly he was governed by 
the conviction that if only the necessary time could be taken many 
perplexing problems would settle themselves. If the method had 
its disadvantages it also had its advantages, as was often demon- 
strated during his period of office. But to the war he gave all his 
thought and strength from the beginning, and never doubted that 
the measure of Canada’s duty was the measure of her resources 
and endurance. 

He hesitated to adopt conscription and he was slow to make 
up his mind in favour of a Coalition Cabinet. But when he 
thought the time had come he established compulsory service, 
and, despite many rebuffs from his Liberal opponents and serious 
division of opinion in the Conservative party, he organised a 
Union Government. It may be that he responded to public 
opinion, but he did respond, and that was something. It is a fact 
also that very little jobbery or corruption in Canada during the 
war has been disclosed. There was waste and there was extrava- 
gance, but these are inseparable from war in every country. He 
came into office when the patronage system was deeply rooted. 
Without great vigilance and resolution the evils of the system 
would have flourished in war contracts and in the purchase of 
supplies. But if they were not extirpated, at least they were not 
aggravated. Borden left office with Canada freer from the 
domination of patronage mongers than at any time since the 
Confederation was established. It is not suggested that the fight 
with the patronage element is over, for it is not, but at least we 
shall never go back to the old condition which dishonoured 
Governments and corrupted constituencies. 

One wonders what would have happened if Borden had dis- 
solved Parliament before the Coalition was organised. There was 
a wing of the old Conservative Cabinet which was very eager 
for dissolution in 1915 and again in 1916. Twice the Cabinet had 
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decided upon a general election. Once the preparations for a 
contest were far advanced. But there was always strong feeling 
in the country against a war election, and Borden finally sub- 
mitted, if not against his own judgment, certainly against the 
judgment of many of his colleagues. This was called indecision, 
but perhaps was only deference to public opinion. Lincoln 
rejoiced that the institutions of the United States could stand even 
the strain of a war election under the party system. Possibly 
Canada could have stood the strain also, but if the Conservative 
Government had been sustained in a war election it is unlikely 
that there would ever have been a Union Cabinet. It has been 
disclosed that Sir Wilfrid Laurier also was in favour of a general 
election when the natural life of the Parliament elected in 1911 had 
expired, but bowed to the Liberal parliamentary caucus which 
from patriotic or political reasons opposed an appeal to the country 
until the war was over. 

No one ever saw @ man more worn and discouraged than was 
Borden when he received Laurier’s definite refusal to enter a 
Coalition. He knew, as few men in Canada did, how grave was the 
situation in Europe, and unquestionably he made his approaches 
to Laurier with deep and even emotional sincerity. He was not 
very hopeful that he would prevail with Liberal conscriptionists 
after Laurier’s refusal, and when one recalls the loyalty of Liberals 
to Laurier there is nothing in the war more remarkable, as there 
is no finer evidence of the devotion of Canadians to the army and 
the great cause for which they were fighting, than the final decision 
of so many of the chief men in the Liberal party to forsake a 
beloved leader and join hands with their hereditary opponents. 
The organisation of the Coalition left wounds in both parties 
which have not been and never can be healed, for the old parties 
as they existed under Borden and Laurier when the war began 
never can be re-created. 

Any student of Borden’s career will agree that he was at his 
best in the House of Commons. There he was a figure of dignity 
and carried great authority. With none of the picturesque dis- 
tinction of Laurier he was just as impressive and as influential in 
Parliament. With all its faults democracy as demonstrated in 
British and American history seldom puts a mean figure in its 
great places. It cannot be said, however, that Borden was ever 
attractive or powerful on the platform. He was solid but heavy ; 
never dramatic or inspiring. Even under the stimulus of the war 
he was dry, calm and unemotional. He commanded respect, but 
never that affection which Laurier inspired in the masses of his 
countrymen. It is no secret that in 1910 Borden held the leader- 
ship of his party by a thread, and chiefly because he was reluctant 
to make the proposal to create a Canadian Navy an issue between 
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parties. The Conservative party was then in opposition and 
wanted a sensational leadership which Borden could not. give. 
In him, too, despite all his conciliatory quality, there was a strain 
of stubbornness. When his own fortunes were at stake he lacked 
neither decision nor courage. So, once definitely committed to a 
position, he was not easily turned aside. He was very loyal to 
colleagues. To replace an unsatisfactory Minister was almost 
beyond his power. It cannot be doubted that in cases he carried 
personal loyalty so far that his own reputation and the public 
interest suffered. 

The confidence of Quebec he never could secure. Nor could 
Laurier, with all his personal attraction, ever secure a majority in 
Ontario. One feels that the French Province never was quite fair 
to Borden as the English Province was not always just to Laurier. 
But in the first years of his leadership, as has been said, Borden 
opposed the Autonomy Acts which gave separate schools to 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the breach with Quebec which 
this action caused never was bridged. Possibly there could have 
been a reconciliation if Laurier had not enjoyed such a complete 
ascendancy in the French Province. In all Borden’s speeches, 
however, one will look in vain for a single ungenerous reference 
to the French people, and in this forbearance surely there was 
strength and dignity. 

There are those who say that Borden was more interested in 
the problems of Empire than he was in the domestic problems of 
Canada. It may be so, but perhaps not in the sense in which the 
criticism is made. He was required to give so much time and 
thought to Imperial questions and to the common problems which 
the war created that he may have seemed to neglect purely 
Canadian affairs. But it is hard to see what else he could have 
done. At least his whole effort was to raise the status of Canada 
among the nations and to give his country a due authority in the 
affairs of the Empire. One wonders, too, if there is any necessary 
conflict between loyalty to the Empire and loyalty to Canada. 
Not yet may we attempt any final estimate of Borden’s character 
and achievements, but at least he gave all that he had of mental 
power and physical strength to the service of Canada and the 
Empire, and the results will not be unnoticed in the pages of 
history. 

But Borden had no genius for party management. He was 
remote from the constituencies. He made no appeal to men’s 
hearts and emotions. By the coalition with his opponents he 
estranged and angered a multitude of Conservatives. The forces 
which gave the Coalition its tremendous victory in 1917 he could 
not consolidate into a permanent national party. His long 
absences in London and Versailles affected the consistency and 
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continuity of public policy in Canada and produced lassitude and 
unrest in the constituencies. Quebec remained sullen and 
separate, the Liberal leaders were vigilant and active, and in 
many rural constituencies the old party traditions and loyalties 
which the Coalition disturbed were finally consumed in the 
Farmers’ Movement. Thus Mr. Meighen, when he became Prime 
Minister, succeeded to an estate on the verge of bankruptcy. In 
four years a Government majority of seventy had been reduced 
to twenty-five, and even in historic Conservative counties it was 
difficult to elect a Ministerial candidate. Losses in bye-elections, 
chiefly to candidates of the Farmers’ party, were so continuous 
that there was danger the Government’s majority would wholly 
disappear, and for that reason Parliament was dissolved and the 
date set for a general election. 

Mr. Meighen seeks to have the contest turn chiefly on the 
tariff, but Liberals and Farmers alike challenge his position and 
insist that they contemplate no radical reduction of duties or 
revolutionary disturbance of the industrial system. These 
pledges are not altogether consistent with the letter of the Liberal 
and Agrarian platforms, but, as has been said, office or the prospect 
of office modifies the attitude of parties towards fiscal policy in 
Canada. The tariff resolution adopted two years ago at the 
National Liberal Convention which chose Hon. William Lyon 
Mackenzie King for leader declares : 


That wheat, wheat flour and all products of wheat; the principal 
articles of food ; farm implements and machinery ; farm tractors, mining, 
flour and saw-mill machinery and repair parts thereof ; rough and partly 
dressed lumber ; gasoline, illuminating, lubricating and fuel oils; nets, 
net twines and fishermen’s equipments ; cement and fertilisers, should be 
free from Customs duties, as well as the raw material entering into the same; 
that a revision downwards of the tariff should be made whereby substantial 
reductions should be effected in the duties on wearing apparel and foot- 
wear, and on other articles of general consumption (other than luxuries), 
as well as on the raw material entering into the manufacture of the same ; 
that the British preference be increased to 50 per cent. of the general 
tariff; and that the Liberal party hereby pledges itself to implement by 
legislation the provisions of this resolution when returned to power. 


The Agrarian platform closely resembles that of the Liberal 
party, but further demands that in five years complete free trade 
with Great Britain shall be established, that federal inheritance 
taxes shall be imposed, special taxation levied upon lands unoccu- 
pied or withheld from cultivation and upon all natural resources, 
graduated taxes upon incomes maintained, the old trade agree- 
ment with the United States accepted by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, and all tariff concessions granted to other countries ex- 
tended to Great Britain. The National Liberal and Conservative 
party—a cumbersome and inconvenient title designed to cover 
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the elements which constituted the Coalition—thus states its 
fiscal and economic policy and defines the considerations by which 
its leaders will be governed in revising the tariff : 


A thorough revision of the tariff (the platform suggests) with a view to 
the adoption of such reasonable measures as are necessary (a) to assist in 
providing adequate revenues, (b) to stabilise legitimate industries, (c) to 
encourage the establishment of new industries essential to the economic 
development of the nation, (d) to develop to the fullest extent our natural 
resources, (e) to prevent the abuse of the tariff for the exploitation of the 
consumer, and (f) to safeguard the interests of the Canadian people in the 
existing world struggle for commercial supremacy. 


It will be seen that the Government is cautious in its protec- 
tionism and that the Liberal and Agrarian leaders are not too 
faithful to the letter of the official platforms when they insist 
that no radical fiscal changes will follow the success of either 
party in the election. Manifestly both these parties suspect that 
protectionist sentiment is deeply rooted in the constituencies, 
believe that in the immediate industrial situation any radical 
revision of the tariff would be dangerous, and possibly recognise 
that the new American tariff, practically excluding many Canadian 
products from American markets, cannot be ignored in the adjust- 
ment of Canadian duties. It is significant also that neither the 
Liberal nor the Agrarian party emphasises the proposal to in- 
crease the British preference to 50 per cent. or to advance towards 
free trade with Great Britain as rapidly as was suggested two or 
three years ago. In short, Mr. Meighen seeks to confine the 
electoral contest to the single issue of tariff, while his opponents 
manoeuvre to set the tariff in the background and secure a judg- 
ment against the Government upon questions of taxation, ex- 
penditure, and administration. Moreover, such representative 
Liberal statesmen of Quebec as Sir Lomer Gouin, Hon. Rodolphe 
Lemieux, and Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Premier of the Province, 
declare for protection as frankly and unequivocally as do Mr. 
Meighen and his colleagues, and thus seek to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the only issue by which it could hope to make an impres- 
sion upon the French Province. 

The situation is complicated again by the attitude of the 
Liberal leaders of Quebec towards the national railways. For 
reasons which it is not necessary to consider in detail, the Govern- 
ment has acquired the Canadian Northern, the National Trans- 
continental, and the Grand Trunk Railway., is consolidating these 
with the old Intercolonial Railway into a single national system, 
and is providing for its operation by a Commission appointed by 
the Government, but protected, so far as legislation can guarantee 
protection, against political interference or control. Two years 
ago there was a deficit in the accounts of these railways of 
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$50,000,000, last year of $70,000,000, and for this year there is no 
prospect that the deficit will fall below $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, 
while many millions must be provided for repairs, improvements, 
and new construction. Mr. King contends that Government 
operation should have a fair trial, while the Liberal leaders of 
Quebec oppose nationalisation of the railways and seem to favour 
a proposal by Lord Shaughnessy that, under prescribed conditions 
for the protection of the public interest, all the railways of the 
country should be operated by the Canadian Pacific with fixed 
dividends for the operating company and adequate public regu- 
lation of freight and passenger charges. Opposed to this position 
of the Liberal leaders of Quebec are the Federal leader of the party, 
all the influential Liberal newspapers, and the United Farmers 
and their organs. Between Toronto and Montreal there is acute 
and eternal rivalry. One city is the breeding ground of an 
incipient Socialism, the other is the seat of a confident individualism 
and an adventurous Capitalism. In Quebec there is no apparent 
support for projects of nationalisation. In Ontario there is at 
least a strong surface sentiment in favour of ‘ public ownership.’ 
In Quebec Liberals and Conservatives seem to be united against 
public ownership and in favour of protection. In Ontario 
Liberals and Conservatives do not divide upon public ownership, 
and probably are not greatly divided over protection, whatever 
may be the language of the official platforms of the parties. In 
the Prairie Provinces unquestionably the current runs .trongly 
against protection, or at least in favour of the Agrarian party, but 
the feeling towards railway nationalisation is less clearly expressed. 
British Columbia is protectionist, while in the Atlantic Provinces 
substantially the people divide as of old between the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, and respond to the old appeals and regard 
the old traditions as do those of no other portion of Canada. 
Faced with these conditions, what is the outlook for the Govern- 
ment in the general election? It is generally admitted that the 
only remaining strongholds of the Liberal-Conservative party are 
Ontario and British Columbia. But in Ontario a Provincial Con- 
servative Government carried only twenty-five out of 111 seats in 
the Legislature two years ago, while the United Farmers captured 
forty-five constituencies, and through a Coalition with Labour 
have since governed the Province. In British Columbia all 
thirteen constituencies are now represented in the House of Com- 
mons by supporters of the Meighen Government, but, while the 
Farmers have secured no serious foothold in the Province, it is 
less certain that Labour will not divide the representation with the 
orthodox protectionists. In Ontario and the Pacific Province, 
however, the Government should have a plurality over other 
groups and factions, and in the Atlantic Provinces should not fall 
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far behind any other group or combination of groups by which it 
may be opposed. But there is no prospect of a Conservative 
victory in Ontario as decisive as that which the Liberal party will 
achieve in Quebec. The Meighen Coalition now holds only three 
out of sixty-five Quebec seats in the House of Commons, and it is 
by no means certain that the number will be increased. It is true 
that Mr. Meighen has induced three representative French Cana- 
dians to enter the Cabinet and has thus achieved a distinct per- 
sonal triumph. But he is pictured to Quebec as the subservient 
ally of Borden, as an eager and intolerant apologist for conscrip- 
tion, and as peculiarly responsible for all the ‘ insults ’ which have 
been delivered against the French people by ‘the Orange Tory 
oligarchy.’ A few weeks ago in a bye-election in Yamaska, where 
the Government believed its candidate could be elected, he was 
defeated by 1500. In this contest Mr. Lemieux described the 
Prime Minister as ‘ the father of conscription.’ Recalling that he 
had lost a son in the war, Mr. Lemieux declared that he would 
‘pay testimony to his memory by working to punish those who 
brought the atrocity of conscription on our country.’ Mr. Arthur 
Cardin, Liberal member for Richelieu, said: ‘ The Liberal party 
as now constituted is the party which opposed conscription and 
the party of Laurier who prevented the Imperialistic views of 
Chamberlain from gaining sway in Canada.’ Le Soleil, the chief 
Liberal organ of the Quebec district, used this language: ‘ Let the 
electors of Yamaska vote against the candidate who represents 
the insulters of the Province of Quebec and against the clique of 
1917.’ A Liberal poster distributed over the electoral district of 
Vaudreuil and Soulanges a few days ago made this appeal: 
‘Patriots! Let us be united as in 1917. The time for revenge 
has arrived. Let us remember.’ In the speeches just delivered 
at a banquet at Montreal in honour of Mr. Lemieux there were few 
if any such inflammatory utterances, but in Quebec as elsewhere a 
general election is a very human affair, and doubtless Yamaska 
affords a fair sample of the arguments that will be employed 
against the Government in the French Province. Protectionist 
Quebec may be, but the determination to send a solid bloc to 
Ottawa probably will outweigh all other considerations. 

The outlook for the Government in the three Prairie Provinces 
is as hopeless as in Quebec. It seems impossible to doubt that 
from these Provinces a dominant Farmer group will go to the 
House of Commons. In a Provincial general election for Alberta 
only a few weeks ago a Liberal Government which had held two- 
thirds of the seats in the Legislature was decisively defeated by 
the United Farmers, while not a single Conservative candidate 
survived the polling. Indeed, no Conservative party now exists 
in Alberta, and the situation is as desperate in Saskatchewan. 
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Nor does the Liberal party face a much more hopeful prospect. 
It is true that a Liberal Government holds office at Regina, but 
its policy is dictated by the organised Farmers, and its Ministers 
are merely tenants at will of the Grain Growers’ Association of 
Saskatchewan. A proposal by the local Liberal managers of 
co-operation in the Federal election was rejected. No such pro- 
posal would be entertained in Alberta. In Manitoba, where a 
Liberal Government exists upon a precarious majority in the 
Legislature, it is said that the Liberal Ministers may co-operate 
with the Agrarians in the Federal contest. The chances are that 
at least three-fourths of the forty-three constituencies in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta will be carried by the Farmers, and 
that they will have a solid Western block in Parliament only less 
powerful than the solid Liberal block from Quebec. It seems 
certain also that the United Farmers will take at least a score of 
constituencies in Ontario, while Labour may capture some ridings 
which in other contests have gone easily and naturally to Con- 
servative protectionist candidates. 

Canada has never had an influential Labour party. Not more 
than two or three Labour members have ever sat in any Canadian 
Parliament. The Dominion Trades and Labour Congress co- 
operates closely with the American Federation of Labour, and 
the bulk of the Canadian unions and brotherhoods are affiliated 
with American organisations. The American Federation under 
Mr. Gompers has discouraged independent political action. His 
policy has been the ;/vlicy of international unionism in Canada. 
But there has been nothing like unanimity among Canadian 
leaders of Labour on the subject of political action. In Ontario 
there is an Independent Labour Party, dissociated from the 
Dominion Congress, which elected a dozen candidates in the last 
Provincial general election. By coalescing with the Farmers this 
group gave control of the Legislature to the new political forces. 
The leaders of this Independent Labour movement are now 
extending its organisation throughout Canada and are seeking 
such an understanding with the National Farmers’ party as that 
which exists between Farmers and Labour in Ontario. There 
would seem to be no natural alliance between Labour collectivists 
and agricultural individualists, but for two years the Coalition in 
Ontario has held together and still seems to rest upon a reasonably 
secure foundation. 

Among the chief demands of the National Labour party are 
removal of taxation from the necessaries of life, abolition of fiscal 
legislation which produces class privilege, a capital levy to reduce 
war debt, and nationalisation of the banking system. These 
demands are not in serious conflict with the platform of the 
Farmers, but there are evidences that a powerful wing of Labour 
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adheres to protection and that many farmers regard any alliance 
with the Labour unions with apprehension and disfavour. Mr. 
H. W. Wood, of Calgary, who is practical dictator of the Farmers 
party in Alberta, opposes any contract with Labour and declares 
unequivocally for class and group solidarity. Mr. Crerar as 
bluntly dissents from this doctrine and agrees with Mr. Drury, 
leader of the Ontario Coalition, that the Farmers’ political 
organisation should ‘ broaden out’ into ‘a People’s party.’ It 
ean hardly be doubted that there will be a Labour group in the 
next House of Commons in command of a score of constituencies 
in the different Provinces and which conceivably, in alliance with 
the Farmers, may give the two groups an actual majority over 
the two ‘ old parties.’ 

But this is not the common expectation, and perhaps not the 
most likely result of the contest. ‘It is not believed that any 


' group will have an actual majority in the new Parliament. If 


this is a sound forecast the chances of control will lie with the group 
which secures a plurality over the opposing forces on the day of 
polling. Under the Constitution and under Canadian constitu- 
tional practice the Governor-General will ask the leader of the 
group with a plurality over other groups to form a Government. 
If Mr. Meighen should have the stronger following, he would hope 
to detach Quebec protectionists from the Liberal party or con- 
ceivably induce Western Liberals to come to his support. Many 
Liberal candidates will be as hostile to ‘the Farmers as any Con- 
servative protectionist, and it is no secret th&t some of Mr. King’s 
most influential associates are determined that if the Farmers 
refuse an alliance before polling Liberals will seek an alliance 
elsewhere if they secure the strongest group in Parliament. 
Again, Mr. Crerar, like Mr. Meighen, was a member of the con- 
scriptionist Cabinet and among those Liberals who stood against 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in his last appeal to the country. This Quebec, 
where Laurier is only less powerful than when he was a living 
presence, does not forget, and the fact constitutes a bar of separa- 
tion between Farmers and Liberals in the French Province at 
least as formidable as any difference over tariff. The general 
expectation, however, is that Liberals and Farmers will unite 
to form a Government under Mr. King if he has a plurality of 
members elected, or under Mr. Crerar if his group is stronger than 
that which the Liberal leader draws from the constituencies, 
But in a situation so complex and uncertain one may not prophesy 
with confidence. Sir John Macdonald, the supreme political 
strategist in Canadian history, once declared that an election was 
as uncertain as a horse race. This never was so true as under the 
extraordinary conditions which now prevail in Canada. It is 
peculiarly undesirable that the quarrel between Quebec and the 
Vou. XC—No. 537 3E 
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English Provinces should continue, and just as undesirable that 
the Farmers should be politically separated from other elements 
of the population and the grain-growing West divided from the 
industrial East in political action and national policy. 

Mr. Crerar contends that Parliament should not have been 
dissolved until the constituencies were readjusted and the West 
secured in the additional representation to which it will be entitled 
under the new census. Under the Canadian Constitution Quebee 
has sixty-five members in the House of Commons, and the unit 
of representation for that Province determines the parliamentary 
representation of all portions of the Commonwealth. Thus as 
British Columbia and the Prairie country increase in population 
the old industrial Provinces suffer a proportionate loss of repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. The census now under 
tabulation will give the West ten or twelve additional members, 
and for that reason Mr. Crerar thinks dissolution of Parliament 
should have been delayed. But his position is affected by the 
fact that at the last session of the Commons he voted for a regso- 
lution submitted by the Liberal leader as an amendment to the 
address declaring the Government had lost the confidence of the 
people and demanding an immediate general election. Moreover, 
it is doubtful if any readjustment of the constituencies which the 
Government could have devised would have been accepted by 
Parliament. While it is true that the representation of the West 
should be increased, it is also true that the industrial communities 
are grossly under-represented. The counties have more than 
double the representation of the cities according to population, 
and the inequality becomes peculiarly objectionable when the 
farmers unite for political action. But many members now 
sitting for rural divisions would have been certain to resist any 
measure which equalised representation between town and 
country and incidentally abolished their constituencies. Besides, 
with steady and accumulating losses in bye-elections the Govern- 
ment was losing the power to legislate or administer with energy 
and efficiency, and could only accept the challenge of Mr. King 
and Mr. Crerar, of their spokesmen and organs, to appeal to the 
country. 

Mr. Meighen has reorganised the Cabinet. It is not so certain 
that the new material is better than the old. A few familiar 
figures in the Commons disappear into the Senate. For other 
retiring Ministers other places have been or will be provided. 
Indeed, before election there will be something like a general 
delivery of Ministers and members into public offices. The 
Government as reconstituted is respectable but not remarkable. 
Mr. R. B. Bennett, of Calgary, who becomes Minister of Justice, 
compensates for the loss in distinction which the Cabinet sustains 
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by the disappearance of Sir George Foster, while the fortunate 
inclusion of three Ministers from Quebec restores the balance 
of Provinces and races in the national councils. But it cannot be 
said that the new Cabinet makes any special appeal to the country 
or has distinct elements of popular strength which the old did not 
possess. There is no prospect that the electoral contest will be 
distinguished by high debate or patriotic concentration upon 
national problems. There will be much of doubtful appeal to 
class and sectional interests and all the demagogery which so often 
damns democracy. It is unlikely, however, that questions affect- 
ing the relations between Canada and the Mother Country and the 
economic and constitutional organisation of the Empire will 
become vital issues in the contest. All three leaders are advanced 
autonomists and enamoured of the vision of equal status in the 
Empire, but there is no reason to apprehend that the long destiny 
of Canada will be affected, or the Imperial relation imperilled, 
whatever group or combination of groups provides the material 
for the next Canadian Cabinet. 
J. S. WILLIson. 
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LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 






Ir we had absolute knowledge of all the causes of Unemployment 
we could by this time have come nearer the application of effective 
remedies for dealing with it. Several of the more far reaching 
and serious causes are, however, known, and yet a cure has not 
been provided. A natural and normal resumption of ordinary 
trade relations between ourselves and other countries would, of 
course, be the best remedy. Our lack of statesmanship is shown 
in waiting for this remedy to come back to us and paying mean- 
time a heavy price for extensive idleness. 

For a long time to come trade will not be normal. For a long 
time past we have seen that it could not be normal. Faced with 
these facts we have failed to make some profitable use of a large 
part of the idle labour which has had to be relieved or maintained 
at enormous cost to the nation, and to the local authorities. 
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Without any effort at making a new world, this old and trouble- ¢ 
some problem could have been dealt with along new lines. A d 
new world was fought for, and millions of gallant young men, as h 
the Prime Minister told us in September 1919, had fought for it, a 
and thousands died to establish it. ‘If,’ he said, ‘ we fail to ¥ 
honour the promise given to them we dishonour ourselves. What t 
does a new world mean? What was the old world like? It was e 
a world where toil for myriads of honest workers, men and women, a 
purchased nothing better than squalor, penury, anxiety, and a 
wretchedness—a world scarred by slums and disgraced by sweat- t 
ing, where unemployment through the vicissitudes of industry t] 
brought despair to multitudes of humble homes ; a world where 
side by side with want there was waste of the inexhaustible riches fc 
of the earth, partly through ignorance and want of forethought, it 
partly through entrenched selfishness.’ ti 
Now, multitudes of people in humble homes feel that Statesmen G 
have been guilty of the basest perfidy in not having brought some m 
little of the new world nearer to them. That is the crime of al 
which the Prime Minister said we would be guilty if we failed ‘ in m 
building up a new world where Labour shall have its just reward, be 
and indolence alone shall suffer want.’ in 


Some totally inadequate and now almost abandoned efforts 
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at relief work were planned or attempted earlier in the year. 
Variations in the contributions for benefit to be derived under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act have been instituted by legislation. 
A Special Committee of the Cabinet has ‘ worked on the problem’ 
for months past, and the Ministry of Labour has ‘ kept a special 
watch ’ upon the rising and now appalling tide of unemployment. 

The absence of a policy and the failure to try to provide work 
have not saved money for the country. Millions have had to be 
paid in doles, in benefits, and in relief. The standard of ability 
to work and the efficiency of labour have suffered severely from 
lack of the organisation and directorship which could have made 
some use of the labour which has gone to waste. 

The problem has ceased to be one from which anyone can 
escape. Parliament adjourned and Ministers settled down to 
wait for something to turn up. They are rudely disturbed and 
menacing masses of men turn from pathetic appeals to the House 
of Commons to persistent and sometimes disorderly demands 
made in person upon the local authorities and boards of guar- 
dians. These masses of men are unlike their distressed brethren 
of a former generation. Their mentality has been affected by 
their war service, and by the eloquent assurances of national care 
for them after the victory they had helped to win. 

No one will regard even a partial solution of the problem as an 
easy affair for anyone who may undertake it. It is full of diffi- 
culties, but the way to make more and greater difficulties is to 
do nothing except upon compulsion, or to do so little as not to 
have an appreciable effect upon suffering masses of workless men 
and women. Among these masses there are, no doubt, some 
worthless and undeserving people who even take advantage of 
the troubles of their fellows and use some successful device to 
evade employment and live upon the money of other people. They 
are few, and masses of the workers must be judged by the best 
among them and not the worst. The average level will pass the 
test, and evidence abounds, supplied through official sources, that 
the vast majority of the unemployed are idle against their will. 

Labour does not claim some uncommon sagacity in the 
formulation of schemes for dealing with the unemployed. But 
it has a right to claim that if these schemes are set aside as imprac- 
ticable or worthless, better schemes should be produced. The 
Government and employers have a responsibility which is not 
met by merely resisting proposals from other quarters. They 
alone have power, and obligations can be discharged only by 
meeting in practice the needs of people who, on the testimony of 
both the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the past few days, must, in the absence of work, be maintained 
by the community. 
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Sir Robert Horne has just declared that ‘ no man whilst willing 
and able to work should be allowed to starve. Any Government 
which ignored that principle would not long remain to conduct 
the affairs of this country, nor would it deserve to remain.’ That 
is a charitable view, but it is short of statesmanship. 

We can avoid starvation by giving to one section some of the 
wealth which others have produced. That line of effort, how- 
ever, cannot be described as high state service. It is sentiment, 
It does credit to the abounding virtue of charity, but it is not a 
contribution to a solution of the unemployment problem. 

Competent investigators and economists have within the last 
few days warned us that an early escape from our troubles is not 
to be expected. These men are not dismissed by being regarded 
as gloomy prophets who are controlled more by fear than facts. 
They are men who from the early stages of this trouble warned us 
of events which gradually have proved every forecast which they 
made. These men are now reinforced in the region of remedies 
by leaders of commerce who have publicly advocated plans which, 
when hinted at some time ago by Labour men, were denounced 
either as fantastic or as devices for letting Germany down easily. 
We are now discerning the relation between the ruin of our trade 
and our efforts at unlimited reparations. The President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Sir Edwin Stockton, with the 
support of the Chamber, advocates the cancellation of war debts 
between the allied nations. The President of British Industries, 
Sir Peter Rylands, suggests the device of ‘ re-borrowing the debt 
that we had paid off during the last twelve months, and to limit 
taxation as far as possible.’ Taxation upon trade is already 
heavy and unquestionably has checked or retarded enterprises 
which, if carried through, would have provided employment. To 
re-borrow any huge sum which we have paid off would in itself 
involve further taxation to pay interest on the money loaned to 
us, unless for an urgent national purpose we were forced, as was 
threatened during the war, to lend money without interest, as 
men were forced to give their lives together with the money losses 
which army service involved. 

During the later years of the war wages went up in relation 
to the increased cost of living, and because of the unusual demand 
for every form of service. Another considerable factor was that 
the national energies were devoted to manufacturing all manner 
of articles for which there was a market ready made. Whether or 
not that market was the battlefield, the soldiers camp, or the 
bottom of the sea, the buyer was the British public. The producer 
sold his products at high prices to himself, and many contractors 
and employers were paid by a generous Government upon the 
‘value of the output.’ These circumstances at the end of the 
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war had created an extraordinary condition of artificial wealth. 
The realities of war wastage, however, speedily revealed them- 
selves in conditions which suddenly threw into idleness some 
millions of people who for years had worked at high pressure. 

After a long period of deepening distress and acute industrial 
difficulty, we have reached the point where many employers feel 
that they must put their backs to the wall and force wages down. 
Some of them, frankly, and in the most provoking manner, declare 
that the worker must go back to a pre-war level of earnings. In 
the shipbuilding industry wage rates were adjusted without 
threat of serious conflict, mainly because employers did not try 
to insist upon any heavy decrease at one time. 

In the engineering, cotton, building trades, and in the chemical 
industries, we have had all the symptoms of serious industrial 
dislocation. 

These troubles about wages are another contributory cause to 
unemployment. Greater wisdom and patience before the coal 
stoppage with a frank revelation to the miners’ leaders of the 
inevitability of wage reductions, together with a policy of moderate 
and not the monstrous reductions which were threatened would 
have avoided a coal stoppage. We have more than once been on 
the brink of stoppages in other trades. In some of them the plea 
of the men and their leaders for settlement by arbitration and for 
reductions which would bear some relation to diminished cost of 
living, has fallen upon deaf ears, and big cuts have been pressed 
by powerfully organised employers of labour. 

Efficient and high production of coal was an object of the 
Miners’ Federation even when the campaign was begun for the 
nationalisation of the mines. The Federation has obtruded that 
object in its discussions with coal owners, and it found a place in 
the terms of settlement eventually reached by the two parties. 

The miners’ leaders have throughout worked for the benefit of 
their country as well as for the just demands of their members. 
They know that under-production and high costs in the case of 
coal will make impossible the restoration of British industrial 
prosperity. 

Coal is our foundational industry. Cotton, building, engineer- 
ing, ship construction, steelwork, and a score of our principal 
businesses depend for their prospect of success upon an abundant 
and cheap supply of coal. For that supply the miners should 
neither be under-paid nor over-worked, and means must be 
devised to dispel the illusion that reduced output in the case of 
any worker affords an opportunity of employment for another 
worker. 

These last eighteen months have been our period of lowest 
output. They have been our period of highest unemployment. 
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Lessened production is the first substantial cause of high prices, 
High prices diminish the purchasing power of workmen as of 
others, and choke factories and warehouses with goods which 
people are too poor to buy. People who in other lands are not 
producing either because of trade depression, political conflicts, 
or strife and war, have not the necessary means to buy from us 
what we want to sell them. But so far as they have the means, 
those means would be increased not by making our goods dear to 
them, but by making them as cheap as possible. 

A state of dearness is not singular to this country; it is 
universal. That is because destruction and dislocation have been 
universal. Indeed, the countries in which there was no war 
have suffered the economic and industrial effects of the war. 
The state of artificial wealth in which some countries revelled 
for a few years has been exchanged for the realities of impoverish- 
ment. 

Under-production is neither a cure nor a protection for work- 
men, and it will pay them to do their duty even if employers fail 
to do theirs. Cotton warehouses have been full and boots and 
shoes and other commodities have been stocked in the stores 
and the shops whilst cotton workers and boot and shoe operatives 
were unemployed. They were unemployed because millions of 
people in other parts of the world had become poor for the reason 
that they had been producing no real wealth, and therefore they 
could not buy at the price we were able to sell. 

If, by less effort, less of our cotton and other goods had been 
produced that would not have created the power to purchase. 
Indeed, it would have reduced that power, because the produc- 
tion of a lesser quantity would have made the articles dearer and 
still more unemployment would have been created. 

Two things mainly have made the call for increased produc- 
tion unpopular amongst large masses of wage-earners. One is 
their past experience in finding themselves thrown out of a job 
when by hard work they had filled markets with goods, and the 
other is the suspicion that increased output now would only 
strengthen the private interests of employers, and add to the 
gains of the capitalist class. It is essential to meet these fears by 
new provisions and security for work. 

It is proper for the workers to secure safeguards against un- 
employment and against additional output being of greater benefit 
to employers than to anyone else, but, even if safeguards could 
not be obtained, greater output would still be desirable, because 
it would confer greatest benefit upon the wage-earning classes. 
With output, however, we must have markets, and markets mean 
production by peoples in other lands. To workmen I repeat that 
scarcity does not diminish profits ; it does least harm to employers 
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or to traders. It is usually the influence which maintains profits 
at a good level or even increases them. 

High prices are the companions of scarcity. Scarcity is the 
real friend of the profiteer, and few traders or manufacturers have 
suffered because of diminished output. Production may go 
down, but prices do not follow. As production goes down prices 
goup. A general economic law is not upset by mention of one 
or two commodities produced in abundance and yet remaining 
dear. 
This is not a plea for cheap labour. It is a plea for efficiency, 
consistent with good wages and reasonable hours of employment. 
I have heard ill-formed speakers, who foolishly think they are 
saying something of service to Labour, talk of what they call 
‘the increased production stunt.’ They have failed to see that 
low production strengthens the profiteer, and puts the consumer 
at the mercy of those who can charge high prices because things 
are scarce. Production is only one aspect of our industrial 
problem, but the state of that problem just now makes it essential 
in the workers’ interests to proceed without delay to reduce the 
cost of the things we want to sell by fairly observing the old 
moral motto of British workmen of a full day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay. 

Before other peoples are able to buy from us as they did before 
the war we should settle definitely the question of how far we 
can assist them to buy. Credit and insurance schemes, with 
special reference to trading facilities with the Dominions as well 
as with other countries, have been long under consideration with- 
out any clear Government policy ever being revealed. More than 
once in the House of Commons we asked for a statement of 
policy and to be told whether or not the artificial stimulation of 
trade on these lines is practicable without giving rise to any undue 
anxiety to the trading community. Consultations and conferences 
have taken place, but decisions or plans were long withheld. 
Accomplished business men know as a rule whether it is possible 
to trade satisfactorily upon any given line which may be named. 
If business men as well as financiers and commercial experts were 
consulted by the Government the result has been pitifully meagre, 
and come near a point of bewilderment for those who make no 
claim to special knowledge of these questions. 

That something serviceable can be done would appear now 
to be established. Lord Weir, whose great experience in trade 
and commercial affairs makes his opinion on this aspect of the 
question of unusual weight, writes of ‘ the possibilities of assist- 
ing a revival in trade by agreement in regard to finance between 
the Government, the bankers, and manufacturers. The value 
and importance of insurance and credit schemes for the encourage- 
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ment of foreign trade are certainly subjects for careful expert 
investigation, although so far it appears that no proposal has been 
made which commands anything like general agreement on its 
possible success.’ 

In the absence of general agreement, some degree of unity 
should be reached on at least an endeavour to work the plan upon 
which there is most agreement. Success is not to be secured 
without a trial and an attempt is required in order to reveal what 
is possible. In the absence of agreement on many matters during 
the war both Governments and employers had to adventure upon 
risks, and the state of trade in the last year has demanded an 
artificial stimulant which even differences of opinion should not 
absolutely withhold. Industrial nations never were in greater 
need of work and wealth, and the network of trade should not be 
allowed to stand as a complete bar against an attempt to supply 
these urgent national needs. 

In the year before the war we exported to Germany manu- 
factured articles and produce approaching in value 50 million 
pounds. Last year our exports to Germany were represented by 
a figure of 10 millions in pre-war values. An enormous drop has 
taken place in the case of our machinery exports to Germany. 
On the other hand, German goods are being sold in this country 
at prices which we could not possibly beat in the case of corre- 
sponding articles, even if our workmen suffered far heavier 
reductions than already have been imposed in many trades. 

The effect of our policy on the question of indemnity and 
reparations has been completely to dislocate our opportunities for 
trade with ex-enemy eountries, and Germany especially. The 
extraordinary blindness of statesmen in relation to the common- 
place facts of after-war history was most pronounced in the first 
year after the war ended, when so many of them viewed with 
unconcern or openly supported as a policy the doctrine of ‘ econo- 
mically crushing Germany for all time.’ It is only within the 
last few months that the Government has reached the conclusion 
that, in the words of the Prime Minister, ‘a prosperous and 
contented Germany is essential for the peace and prosperity of 
the world.’ 

Schemes for internal work have been greater in the realm of 
promise than performance. Where now are all those elaborate 
plans about which so much was said on behalf of the Government 
during last year and the early part of this? Great schemes for 
road construction, repair, undertakings of both municipal and 
national value, were all said to be in the scheme. Work of that 
class required money, and a misdirected anti-waste campaign soon 
scared the Government from its purpose, because the political 
effects of the campaign were immediately felt, and the economic 
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and social value of works of reconstruction and repair have to a 
great extent thereby been lost. 

Germany, in this as in so many other industrial matters, has 
been more effective and successful. The Berlin correspondent of 
The Times, and other trustworthy witnesses, give details of the 
nature of works undertaken in Germany showing considerable 
thought and ingenuity on the part of the promoters. Economic 
needs and local conditions have been studied to avoid wasteful or 
unprofitable undertakings, but in road construction, and in the 
draining and cultivation of waste spaces and tracts of moorlands, 
a great amount of useful work has been found which eventually will 
be represented by the permanent value accruing from this kind of 
labour. Scores of schemes of great extent and variety have been 
carried out, and have absorbed immense numbers of workers in 
local and other enterprises from which localities will later on 
derive great benefit. 

On the coast of East Friesland a certain amount of reclama- 
tion from the North Sea is going on. Harbour approaches are 
being dredged. Rivers are being embanked to prevent the 
periodical flooding of low-lying country, and harbour works are 
being prepared and extended. Another large class of public 
works is the regulation of rivers and the construction of canals. 
Some of these fit in with the great scheme of inland navigation 
that is to provide waterways from the Vistula to the Rhine and 
from the Channel to the Black Sea. 

Those who ask how we could do things of this kind without 
means overlook what it costs us not todo them. The pronounce- 
ment of the Mayor of Poplar, on the morning he emerged from 
Brixton Gaol, included a statement that that impoverished 
borough was still paying 7,600/. a week in out-door relief alone. 
The weekly cost to the whole country for the maintenance of the 
unemployed and their dependants must not be less than three 
millions! For that we get worse than nothing in exchange. We 
get a treble form of waste: the deterioration of workmen; the 
loss which their idleness represents ; and the further loss of paying 
to them the wealth which must accrue from the productive effort 
of other workmen. 

Three times during the life of the present Parliament a refer- 
ence to Unemployment has found a prominent place in the terms 
of the King’s Speech on the opening of each Session. Hopes 
were raised which little effort was made to realise. A belief was 
created that Parliament, by legislative or administrative lines of 
national action, would make due provision for work on the one 
hand and adequate insurance on the other. The last action of 
the Government was to signify that local authorities could 
make provision for local needs, and, while requiring a larger 
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contribution for National Insurance Act benefit, to drop the pay 
from 11. to 15s. per week ! 

Lack of any definite policy and a flagrant breach of promises 
solemnly made have gone far to produce a feeling of exasperation 
and of deep distrust in anything Parliament may undertake, 
Labour has not left the Government or the country in ignorance 
of what can be done. From the time of the Armistice onward, 
and even on occasion before it, Labour policy anticipated the 
state of things which has developed in the last two years. 

In order to prepare, we said, for the possibility of extensive 
unemployment, either in the course of demobilisation and in the 
first years of peace it is essential that the Government should 
make all necessary preparations for putting instantly in hand, 
directly or through the local authority, such urgently needed 
public works as (a) the rehousing of the population alike in rural 
districts, mining villages, and town slums, to the extent possibly 
of 200 millions sterling ; (b) the immediate making good of the 
shortage of schools, training colleges, technical colleges, etc. ; 
(c) new roads ; (d) light railways; (e) the re-organisation of the 
canal system; (f) afforestation; (g) the reclamation of land; 
(h) the development and better equipment of our ports and har- 
bours ; (i) the opening of access to land by small holdings and 
other practicable ways. 

In order to relieve any pressure of an over-stocked Labour 
market the opportunity should be taken to raise the school age 
to sixteen, to increase the number of bursaries for secondary and 
higher education, and to shorten the hours of labour of all young 
persons to enable them to attend technical and other classes in 
the daytime. In place of any of these things heaps of public 
money were given away and a new idea of a right to state aid 
firmly created in the mind of many who received pay without work. 

The problem may be dealt with upon three lines of effort :— 

Insurance adapted to meet abnormal needs. 

Internal work carried out to meet temporary needs; and, 

most important of all, restoration of external trade. 

Insurance is no sufficient remedy. It is, in effect, a method of 
handing week by week some measure of wealth to persons who 
are doing nothing to make any. It is a plan for keeping people 
alive whilst idle. It makes neither work nor wealth. So far as 
insurance sustains unemployment it tends to create more unem- 
ployment. It is, therefore, a plan which in normal times is good 
enough to afford relief to those who are doomed to an interval of 
idleness between work and work. To meet the needs of workers 
suffering short spells of unemployment, Insurance is good enough. 
As a method for dealing with the after-war problem of unemploy- 
ment it helps us to no solution. 
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Opportunities for internal work, the value of which would 
endure, confront us by the score. The state of our streets and 
roads; the condition of many public buildings and the need 
for work of construction and repair on slums, bridges, churches, 
public baths, parks, recreation grounds, and institutes, all cry 
out for service. Labour upon them is as urgent as are the needs 
of millions of people in this and other countries whose needs can 
be met only by work. 

Labour has been condemned for extravagance in putting for- 
ward claims for adequate maintenance of willing workers in the 
absence of employment for them. But the claim for employ- 
ment has always come first. In principle, there is no difference 
between our critics and ourselves, for they all agree that persons 
who against their will are deprived of work ‘ cannot be allowed to 
starve.’ The question is what level of maintenance should ‘be 
afforded ? Some measure of daily bread and meals falls far 
short of maintenance of the humblest kind. Clothing, fuel, boots 
and shoes, rent, and a score of personal charges of varying degrees, 
must be met, or debts piled up which, in turn, bring many a house- 
hold to the brink of domestic ruin. 

When Labour asked for 40s. a week as a sum for maintenance 
it was denounced for making a preposterous demand. That 
figure, as a fact, represented a purchasing value of about 15s. before 
the war, and 15s. was only one half the minimum wage which before 
the war it was agreed should be the pay of the humblest labourer 
in any city or town. Parliament would not listen to the Labour 
figure, but boards of guardians have since been driven to a much 
higher one. 

The best relief affords no escape from the effects in a social or 
national sense of unemployment. Labour, therefore, has made 
proposals for the stimulation of production for exchange between 
country and country by a method of Government orders carried 
out in co-operation with employers of labour on a basis of fixed 
profits for capital and a regulation of the hours of work for labour, 
which would help to absorb the largest number of employees. 
Action upon these lines should be accepted as a Government 
responsibility and as a temporary device to meet the extraordinary 
situation which will continue until the natural influence of trade 
brings back to the different countries a normal state of employ 
ment. The best can be got out of this policy only by international 
movement. 

Local authorities cannot without assistance in their loans and 
adequate grants in aid, carry out or organise works for large 
sections of manual workers, and thereby in turn reflect a benefit 
upon those who have had no training in manual employment. 
National and local public works of social utility should be settled 
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so as to give preference to schemes which would create further 
demands for labour, and help towards the goal of affording some 
work for wages in place of gifts or grants for nothing at all in 
exchange. Labour is as mindful as anyone of the mischief of that 
form of maintenance which consists of giving to any class some- 
thing for nothing. 

When everything is done under these heads the greater part 
of the problem will still remain and will never be solved until 
overseas trade is restored. In that restoration the two elements 
of price and quantity are decisive. If wages have to be revised 
in relation to the cost of living in order to reduce prices, reduced 
profits must make its contribution to the lowering of prices, and 
further relief in the same direction can be afforded by a diminution 
in many of the supervision and establishment charges which in 
the form of high rents, interest, and rates, trade and commerce 
have now to carry. If capitalists and employers do their duty 
under these heads they have a right to require from workmen a 
corresponding duty in the complete abandonment of any idea 
that working-class interests, either individually or collectively, 
are advanced by curtailment of production or by the deliberate 
avoidance of the full service which workmen honestly should 
render. 


The Manifesto on Unemployment on behalf of the Labour 
Party Executive and the Trade Union Congress declares that ‘ it 
is in the interests of the whole community that production should 
be increased and costs reduced.’ It is not enough for Labour 
officially to preach that doctrine. It is necessary that workmen 
should put it into practice. 


J. R. CLynegs. 
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‘A NEW HERESY’ 


My modest attempt to revive the sport of heresy hunting! appears 
to have been somewhat misunderstood. For the Dean of Durham, 
writing in the September issue of this Review,? has failed, in his 
criticism of my attempt, to distinguish the hunting of heresies 
from the persecution of heretics. Were I engaged in the pursuit 
of the latter cruel recreation, I should deal with his article in a 
manner very different from that which is followed hereinafter. 
In truth, he tempts me almost beyond endurance as he crashes 
through the platitudinous undergrowth, affording time after time 
a target such as I could not well neglect if I were hunting for the 
pot. At the very outset, as I have already hinted, his confusion 
of heresies with heretics betrays him into the suggestion that, 
because I chase a false opinion with a view to killing it, I am 
infected to a peculiar degree with that ‘ element of original sin ’ 
known as the ‘persecuting spirit.’ As if, forsooth, nailing of 
counterfeit coin to the counter could be accounted equal to nailing 
of counterfeiters to the same. Therefore, if I appear to have 
written in the pages which follow anything which may seem to 
be unkind, the reader must understand that I am entering into 
controversy not with an individual, but rather, as it were, with 
an opinion apparently heretical. Ill, indeed, would it become me 
to enter into dispute with one who could contemplate below him 
quite a considerable number of rungs of the ladder thirty years 
before I had decided not even to attempt to climb. 

So now, having given play to what is really ‘ original sin,’ to a 
degree carefully measured to be exactly equal to that exhibited 
by the Dean in his article—for surely such latitude may be allowed 
to a layman—I may perhaps be permitted to examine his argu- 
ment in detail. To my mind there is nothing in that article to 
indicate that its author has any clear notion of what Socialism 
is; and, indeed, there are certain passages in it which cause 
simple folk like myself to wonder whether it is quite certain that 
he has any clear notion of what Christianity is. When, for 
example, he quotes the little allegory which Dr. Livingstone used 

1 «A New Heresy,’ Nineteenth Century and After, August, 1921. 
2 «Christian Socialism,’ ibid., September, 1921. 
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in conversation with the negroes of Central Africa, and quotes it 
as if it defines Christianity in a manner satisfactory to Europeans 
of ordinary intelligence, and with such precision that it can be 
used as the basis of an argument—then, in truth, such doubts are 
certain to arise. Again, he proves the uncertainty which envelopes 
his conception of the meaning of Christianity by the persistent 
use of empty phrases such as ‘Christianising social theory,’ 
‘ Christianise society,’ ‘the Church . . . may redeem not only 
capital and labour,’ ‘ to leaven society by the Christian principle,’ 
and the like—phrases of a kind particularly dear to Socialists and 
others who decently clothe the naked poverty of their thought 
with opaque verbiage—and, wearied by that charitable toil, 
forgets that one might as well attempt to apply Christianity to a 
lamp-post as to any sort of collective abstraction. But though 
the phrases I have quoted have no real meaning in themselves, 
yet it is probable that the idea underlying them is the following 
plain statement of belief: ‘If a man loves his neighbour as 
himself, that man is happy and is making real progress.’ It will 
be observed that there is nothing in this even remotely connected 
with Socialism, yet it obviously embodies the whole teaching of 
the Gospels in regard to social relationships. Now it is clear that 
the vast majority of men do not believe this; but a few do so, 
basing their belief partly upon experience, and partly upon faith 
in the Divine nature of the Founder of Christianity. These few 
are Christians. Most men really believe that happiness is only 
to be found in satisfying material desires and personal ambitions, 
therefore they are not Christians. But of these non-Christians 
some believe that the satisfaction of material desires can be most 
effectively attained by preserving private ownership of capital 
and by unrestricted competition. Experience has proved that 
these men are right. But others, called Socialists, believe that 
material desires can best be fulfilled by instituting collective 
ownership of capital. Experience has proved that these men are 
wrong, and that collective ownership of capital inevitably results 
in a satisfaction of material desires less complete than that gained 
by allowing private ownership to continue. But though Socialism 
in practice has exactly the effect which it is intended by its 
advocates not to have, the latter by their own confession render 
it perfectly clear that the aim of the Socialist is the satisfaction of 
appetite—an end which the writers of the Gospels continually 
condemn. The mere fact that Socialism in practice must of 
necessity cause all men to have neither gold nor silver not brass 
in their purses, nor scrip, nor two coats, neither shoes, nor yet 
staves, does not reconcile it with Christianity ; for an excessive 
consumption of alcohol, or an indulged distaste for work, will 
produce the same effect with equal facility. Now I am well 
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aware that there is a very common opinion that it is impossible 
for any man to love his fellow-men unless he holds views upon 
economic questions which are manifestly foolish, and that the 
prophesying of smooth things proves that the prophet is imbued 
with the Christian spirit. I myself, indeed, am regarded as a 
somewhat cruel and callous brute by many Labour leaders, 
because I say openly that a community composed of people who 
consume more than they produce will ultimately die from starva- 
tion. Yet I maintain that a man may be a Christian without 
being a fool—nay more, I suggest that one who believes that 
collective ownership and control of capital will result in increased 
prosperity is far from being wise enough to wish to be a Christian. 
Doubtless the applause of the mob can easily be earned by 
subscribing to the common opinion, however false it may be; 
yet it would perhaps be well for those who call themselves Christian 
Socialists to pause before buying a little more passing popularity 
by linking Christianity with economic lunacy. 

Again, the Dean raises objection to my contention that Chris- 
tian Socialists are merely people who believe that they have found 
a way safely to avoid obedience to the economic teaching of the 
Gospels, a method of relieving their destitute fellow-men by sell- 
ing all that their neighbour has and giving the price to the poor— 
keeping back part of the price if they themselves are poor. He 
may raise objection for an indefinite period, but a little considera- 
tion must show that my contention is true and that the professing 
Christian who advocates Socialism is directly denying his own 
Master. For the writers of the Gospels say that all will be well 
when a few, chosen from the many to whom the appeal is made, 
really love their neighbours as themselves and really believe that it 
is better to give than to receive. They insist that, in such circum- 
stances, it will be quite unnecessary to take thought for the 
morrow, and that the fulfilment of all reasonable material require- 
ments shall be added unto them. Why, then, should Christians 
seek a ‘new order,’ a new politico-economic organisation, when 
the Founder of their creed is reported to have stated that it is 
unnecessary to do so? Why distract their minds by the inven- 
tion of new systems when they are told specifically that all will be 
well if only they will learn to love their neighbour as themselves ? 
Now, it is permissible for those of us, who lay no claim to the title 
assumed by members of that sub-species of Socialist which we 
now discuss, to disagree with the system of economics outlined 
in the Sermon on the Mount, if we are rash and foolish enough to 
do so. But anyone calling himself a Christian is, without doubt, 
bound to maintain its efficacy. If I were to hold the opinion that 
Socialism in practice would make men happier and better, none 
could justly accuse me of being anything worse (in that particular 
Vout. XC—No. 537 3F 
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respect) than a fool. But, when those who are actually appointed 
to preach the Gospel and who hold high rank in the Church pro. 
claim that there is a man-invented dodge called Socialism by 
which real happiness and progress can be attained in a better and 
an easier way than that advocated in the Gospels—then, indeed, 
I say that it is high time for all of us, even those who are thought 
to care for none of these things, to protest against so scandalous a 
heresy in high places. Such a protest the Dean of Durham 
describes as an outburst of the ‘ persecuting spirit.’ Yet, unre- 
pentant, I ask again, what motive can a Christian have in adyo- 
cating the practice of Socialism other than the wish to gain a little 
cheap popularity or to avoid obedience to the teaching of his 
Master ? 

Not a sentence in the Dean’s apologia attempts to refute my 
contention that a Socialist is one who believes that it is better to 
receive than to give—for, indeed, that is the acknowledged basis 
of Socialism. Though he quotes that definition, together with 
my statement that ‘the Christian is bound to hold that it is 
almost impossible for men to be either good or happy if they have 
a high standard of physical comfort,’ yet all that he can say in. 
reply is: ‘ No Christian Socialist imagines the possibility of raising 
the standard of comfort among the poor to the point at which 
they will incur . . . spiritual danger.’ It would appear that he 
has not appreciated the fact that nine-tenths of the wage-earners 
of this country enjoy a standard of comfort which would have 
been regarded as incredibly luxurious in Palestine in the first 
century. The luxury of one age inevitably becomes the necessity 
of the next; and, in truth, it is the constant effort of men to 
increase their material desires that is the object of the denuncia- 
tions of the writers of the Gospels. The Socialist advocates one 
particular method by which he believes men more readily may 
satisfy those desires, and it is useless, even for Deans, to attempt 
to hide that fact with a flood of loose words. None can blame 
those who are not Christians for holding such a belief. But, if 
men claim to be Christians, they can only justify that claim by 
putting into practice the fundamental Christian belief that 
happiness and progress are to be attained, not by the satisfaction, 
but by the renunciation, of material desires. 

‘What is Socialism ?’ asks the Dean, and gives the followisll 
cryptic answer: ‘ Socialism is opposed to Individualism ; it aims 
at the good not of the individual but of the society.’ Observe, in 
the first place, that nothing approaching to a real definition is 
given, nor is any attempt made to examine critically the defini- 
tion given by myself and quoted by the Dean: ‘Socialism . . . 
is the belief that . . . material prosperity . . . can best be in- 
creased by. taking all means of production out of the hands of 
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individuals and vesting them in an elected authority.’ Of this 
definition the Dean remarks: ‘It does not reflect the spirit of 
Socialism itself.’ I quite agree, if he means that a definition in 
precise terms is a thing disliked by those wallowers in vague senti- 
mentality who call themselves Christian Socialists. But let him 
for once endeavour to get to the root of the matter. Is my defini- 
tion a fair and true definition of the term ‘Socialism,’ or is it not ? 
Has his statement that ‘Socialism aims at the good not of the 
individual but of the society’ any meaning, or is it simply a 
jingle of words representing no idea? If that statement has a 
meaning, what is that meaning? Is there any such thing as the 
‘good of the society ’ divorced from the good of the individuals 
composing it? The expression ‘to aim at the good of the indivi- 
dual’ is somewhat turgid but undoubtedly intelligible; for it 
dearly is intended to mean ‘to endeavour to make the indivi- 
dual happier, or better ’—according to what may be the view 
which we take of the meaning of ‘ good.’ But how can a society 
become better or happier? The individual members of a society 
can become so, but the society itself cannot possibly function as 
amoral being. I am well aware that the error into which the 
Dean has been betrayed is as old as history—in fact the second 
Commandment was doubtless framed to combat this particular 
development of that curious tendency to fetishism which seems 
almost universal among ecclesiastics. As I have pointed out 
more than once in the pages of this Review, men are tempted to 
set up a graven image in the likeness of themselves, calling it ‘ the 
State,’ or ‘ Society,’ or by some other pretty name. They then 
decorate this idol with a barbaric ornament called the ‘ collective 
conscience,’ and by sundry incantations transfer to the image 
those unpleasant duties which, the writers of the Gospels suggest, 
should be performed by themselves as individuals. There is 
much to be said in favour of this fetishism ; for, indeed, it is an 
irksome task to feed the hungry and clothe the naked ; moreover, 
it is a work which is expensive. Let us then hasten to ‘aim at 
the good of the society,’ so that the society may become ‘ Chris- 
tianised,’ may feed the hungry, and may clothe the naked. For 
if the society does this, there is clearly no necessity for us to do 
it. Therefore we can safely avoid that ‘ aiming at the good of the 
individual,’ which the Dean of Durham condemns, and can agree 
with him that ‘Socialism is in its nature unselfish,’ because 
Socialists are those who scorn to cling selfishly to alms-giving, and 
nobly allow that duty to be performed by ‘ society.’ 

Again, the Dean quotes my statement that: ‘The Socialist 
is convinced that . . . the mass of the people (that is, the world) 
ought to keep the aristocracy (that is, the Church) in subjection 

. . so that human affairs may be guided rather by the selfish 
3¥r2 
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aspirations of the many than by the altruism of the few,’ and 
remarks somewhat fatuously : ‘ History does not, I think, show 
that when political power has been concentrated in an oligarchy 
it has been exercised in an altruistic spirit.’ From this it would 
appear that he regards an aristocrat as a person of title or wealth, 
It is with some diffidence that I venture to explain to one of the 
hierarchy that an aristocracy is in being when the least are the 
greatest, or in other words, when philosophers are kings. For the 
Aristocratic Principle is that the well-being of the many can be 
secured by the self-sacrifice of the few, that it is natural and fitting 
that the majority of men should be selfish and thoughtless simply 
because they are the mob, and that real progress spiritually (as 
is undoubtedly the case in physical evolution) comes from only 
the few whom some mysterious daemon urges to never-ceasing 
effort to develop new spiritual powers. As each stage of evolu- 
tion, whether organic or spiritual, is reached by the few the many 
also are gradually drawn thither. But the few see from each 
ridge surmounted always another height beyond. For, in remote 
times, the few ruled by the power of the sharpest tooth and 
longest claw. Thousands of years later they ruled by brute 
cunning. Again ages have passed and we see them ruling by the 
power of wealth. But already some have seen the height beyond, 
and, while the many struggle and trample one another under foot 
in the mad rush to plutocracy, steadily climb the hill of true Aris- 
tocracy, striving ever to attain that complete renunciation of 
material desire and ambition which—call it Nirvana, Unity with 
Oneself, Islam, the Kingdom of Heaven, or what you will—we 
now at length recognise as the aim of men really fit to rule their 
fellows and to lead them to a happier future. In opposition to 
this Principle of Aristocracy is arrayed Democracy, the pathetic 
belief that the voice of the people is the voice of God. Many 
generations will doubtless labour in the slough of democracy, 
ruled by those whom the mob loves because they promise much, 
before men realise the futility of the crowd spirit and acquire an 
instinct for chosing as their rulers only those who have the power 
to fulfil all material desire and all ambition, but the wisdom to 
renounce them. And until that day comes, cities will never cease 
from ill ; no, nor the human race as I believe. 

Such is the Aristocratic Principle which moves a few in each 
succeeding generation to take upon themselves the likeness of 
servants, and to be the greatest by being the least, striving to 
acquire by service the power of loving, till with Francis of 
Assisi they can call ‘the very flowers sisters, brothers,’ and 
can guide humanity for a few more steps along the road which 
leads to the Civitas Dei. These few form the Aristocracy 
with which each generation is sweetened. If the reader desires 
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a more complete description of that Aristocracy, he can find 
it in the fifth and subsequent chapters of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew. 

But the Dean of Durham will have none of it. To him the 
belief that the Aristocratic Principle and Christianity are the 
same thing ‘is belied as much by the original history as by the 
essential character of Christianity.’ That is, indeed, a most 
sweeping statement ; but does it really express a true idea? If 
the Dean is right, surely many are called and many chosen. 
Surely also many enter in at the strait gate, and the lump 
leavens the leaven. 

His final summing up is a triumph of loose thought and begins 
thus: ‘ Christian Socialism is in its nature an effort to leaven 
society by the Christian principle of the second great Command- 
ment, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ This may be a 
' most praiseworthy effort, but I venture to suggest that it has 
nothing whatever to do with Socialism, which is merely a plan 
for preventing thy neighbour from accumulating more material 
wealth than thyself. I would also suggest that, if we set to work 
at loving our neighbours as ourselves, we need not worry about 
leavening society with any principles. After all, why not be just 
plain Christians instead of ‘ Christian Socialists’? For a small 
amount of really careful thought will show that Christian Socialism 


is only Socialism in so far as it is not Christian, and is only Christian 
in so far as it is not Socialism. But alas! it is so much easier to 
call oneself a Christian Socialist than to be a Christian that the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship will doubtless add further eccle- 
siastical dignitaries to the Archbishops and Bishops who already 
adorn it, but who (we will charitably suppose) are unaware of the 
somewhat startling heresies contained in its Manifesto. 


Austin Hopkinson. 
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LIBERALISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEM 


Wuar is the matter with the Liberal Party ? It certainly is very 
sick and, there is good reason to think, sick unto death. Its 
leaders are animated by no positive faith and spend their time in 
criticisms of the Government. The Labour Party is equally 
active as a Government critic, but combines with it an active 
propaganda amongst the masses. Its preachers are inspired by 
a great faith—Socialism, a faith in a small thing, but in itself 
nevertheless a great faith. Liberal writers once taught, as a few 
still teach, a greater creed—the doctrine of individual liberty. 
But the Liberal Party has either abandoned this doctrine or lost 
faith in the individual, or is groping in a quagmire pathetically 
for solid ground. As far as one can judge from the public utter- 
ances of its leaders, it has no right to exist, for it meets the indus- 
trial problem, a problem far tratiscending in importance any other 
political problem, by prescribing unadulterated Socialism and the 
increase of Government functions. It curses the name of Socialism 
but swallows the thing, and, largely because it does not seem to 
know where it is, conveys an impression of incompetence and 
insincerity. 

The only justification for the existence of a Liberal Party is 
that it should advocate Liberalism, which does not consist of a 
catalogue of parliamentary measures of a pseudo-philanthropic 
character such as Old Age Pensions or Unemployment Insurance, 
but is simply the Fight for Freedom, freedom of the individual 
man, from which all other freedom will be derived. It is expressed 
in a recent manual by Mr. Elliot Dodds in these words: ‘The 
realisation of individual liberty within the commonwealth.’ 

With this freedom as the basic creed of Liberalism I propose 
to submit a series of propositions with a view to indicate what I 
consider the only hopeful road for Liberals to travel if they desire 
fully and finally to solve the industrial problem. 

Ist. The essential condition of freedom is the possession of an 
alternative. Johnny must eat to live, but, when his father gives 
him the choice between having pudding and going without, the 
offer is a mockery. Johnny’s economic freedom is nil, and will 
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continue to be until his father gives him the alternative of some 
other edible. What made a bond slave was that he had no choice 
of masters or jobs. To the extent that a man at the present day 
is limited to a choice between employment and unemployment 
(or starvation) he is still a slave, and the only way to give him 
complete freedom is to see that he has a choice between this 
employment and that employment. Let there be ten jobs and 
nine men and all have freedom, but take away two jobs and you 
have created the conditions of inevitable slavery. In the first 
case man can if he will. In the second he cannot if he would, 
though he would if he could. 

2nd. Liberalism believes that in the original scheme of things, 
that is to say in the world as contemplated by its Creator, man can 
if he will (not will if he can). If this be not true fundamentally 
there is no hope for the world or its unfortunate millions. Any 
other belief is atheistic and must paralyse all effort. 

3rd. Those believing otherwise are not Liberals, though they 
may call themselves so and write treatises. The Liberal must be 
a man of boundless faith or call himself by some other name. It 
is one of the defects which make worthless Professor Hobhouse’s 
primer on Liberalism that he does not believe that man can if he 
will. He confesses the virtual slavery of the wage-earner : 


‘ The bargain,’ he says, ‘is a forced bargain. The weaker man consents 
as one slipping over a precipice might consent to one who will throw him 
a rope on no other terms.’ (Liberalism, p. 91.) 


But he goes on to say : 


‘None but the most skilled artisans are able to earn a remuneration 
sufficient to avoid the recourse to an external prop. . . . The system of 
industrial competition holds out no hope of an improvement which shall 
bring the means of such a healthy and independent existence as should be 
the birthright of every citizen of a free State within the grasp of the mass of 
the people of the U.K.’ (Ibid., p. 163.) 

‘The individual cannot stand alone.’ (IZbid., p. 164.) 


It is true that he imputes this to ‘the system of industrial 
competition,’ as if it were the one system that governed the 
economic relation of all human beings; and he confirms this 
interpretation by proposing a complicated system of Government 
interferences and management. If this be not his meaning he 
fails disastrously to state the whole case. If it be his meaning he 
is omitting to notice either that, being Nature’s principle, it is 
right and good and can do no harm, or that Nature’s principle is 
not allowed to operate in all human relations. 

4th. Where we find the original and Divine scheme of things 
not working properly and that man’s freedom of choice has been 
taken away from him, the natural assumption is that the scheme 
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has been tampered with; and that somewhere some economic 
law is being disobeyed so that man is robbed of his alternative, 
Mr. Hobhouse and members of the parliamentary Liberal Party 
prefer Experimentation. This is empirical, not scientific. It is 
belief in Parliament and disbelief in God. If His laws are obeyed, 
what can go wrong ? 

5th. Economic laws scientifically ascertained are natural laws, 

6th. They therefore must be a guarantee of Freedom in the 
economic sphere. 

7th. The pre-eminent law in Political Economy is the law of 
Competition—the law of supply and demand. 

8th. Being a law of Political Economy, it is as much a law of 
God as the law of Gravitation, or it is no law at all. That itisa 
law, the one law for fixing values, no thinking man will question. 
This cannot be stated too baldly or boldly in an age when declama- 
tion is taking the place of thought, and well-intentioned philan- 
thropical men are dragooned by the vehemence of others into the 
shallow cry that all our social evils are due to ‘ this hideous, soul- 
destroying system of competition.’ The burden of proof that the 
law is bad is on those who declare it so. I am not called upon to 
prove that it is good. It is a law tested by every scientific poli- 
tical economist, patent to the common sense of the most ordinary 
intellect, and verified every day in the markets of the world. 

9th. I am sure, however, that I can prove my case that where 
the law has been suspended or tampered with very great harm 
has resulted. 

A page out of Australian history will be instructive. 

In the year 1870 the colony of Victoria adopted the policy of 
Protection with the avowed object of providing emplayment for 
the working man. Between 1887 and 1893 wages were so low 
that carpenters were being paid as little as 2s. 6d. per day and 
boot operatives 18s. per week. An Anti-Sweating Campaign was 
set going, with the result that the system of Wages Boards was 
established, under which four representatives of the employees, 
four representatives of the employers, and a disinterested umpire, 
fixed the rates of wages from time to time. So a system that 
absolutely ignored supply and demand followed one that excluded 
the competition of the outside world. Surely this meant heaven. 
But the result has been twofold—first, that in the nature of things, 
however much the boards may declare rates of pay, they cannot 
meet the real difficulty of providing employment, and, second, 
that increases of pay have been illusory. Mr. H. M. Murphy, the 
Victorian State Official Secretary for Labour, publicly declared 
that, while the rates of wages had increased by 39°6 per cent. in 
the period 1901-16, the cost of living had risen by 50°7 per cent. 

The Commonwealth Parliament passed an Arbitration Act, a 
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leading section of which declared lock-outs and strikes unlawful 
and punishable with penalties, including imprisonment in default 
of payment. Oh, beneficial Government! The new Jerusalem 
of the South! Peace and goodwill at last! But what does Mr. 
Murphy say ? Quoting from the Government Statistician that in 
1914 there were 6°8 strikes per 100,000 inhabitants against 2°2 in 
Great Britain, and that in 1915 the 6°8 had risen to 10°3, he said : 
‘The world had never seen such a record.’ 

If such failure has occurred in a country where population is 
small and social conditions comparatively simple, what is likely 
to happen where conditions are complex ? Not even the splendid 
experiments of Messrs. Cadbury, Hopkinson and others, no schemes 
of profit-sharing or Government distribution of the national pro- 
duct, have any hope of eventual and permanent success. One or 
more of the following defects will become manifest :— 

(a) There will be a sure increase in the price of commodities. 
Manufacturers will (always do) avail themselves of a protective 
tariff to increase prices; importers must. The advance in 
wages ordered by a Wages Board or Arbitration Court (some- 
times by cold-blooded conspiracy between employer and employee) 
will either disqualify the industry for competition or be passed 
on to the consumer, with the results that many will be unable to 
buy at all and many will have to content themselves with fewer 
articles ; an answering falling off in supply will take place, and a 
consequent creation of unemployment—in other words, of that 
without which there would be no industrial problem. There is 
the further trouble that, as all industries can be so assisted only 
at the expense of others that must remain unassisted, the un- 
assisted industries must have their employing power curtailed, 
and further unemployment will result. This is at the back of the 
exclusion from cultivation of large areas of poorer Australian 
soils, and, to some extent, explains the inability to work lower 
grade quartz reefs. So we again touch the crux of the social 
problem—unemployment. 

(b) All such measures are man-made, and, therefore, either 
ignorant or interested and partial. They are the outcome of 
parliamentary action due to combinations of businesses directly 
interested, to more or less ignorance of the matter in hand, to more 
or less mutual back scratching amongst members who stand in 
constant fear of movable votes in the constituencies, to more or 
less mental boredom amongst those who are in politics for social 
reasons, and to a very small modicum of single-minded philan- 
thropy. When operated the operators must be either skilled and 
learned in the industries affected, in which cases decisions are 
almost certain to be partial and unjust, or unskilled and, un- 
earned, in which cases the disqualification is equally apparent. 
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(c) No decision will allay ill-feeling, for enjoyment of a certain 
increased share will set the mind of the beneficiary working to 
demand more, for the simple reason that the principle of the 
valuation of interests is not natural but artificial. There can be 
no appeal to a natural law, and greed and ill-feeling will not have 
the check of a divine ‘ Thus far but no farther.’ The law of supply 
and demand may be unemotional, but it is absolutely impartial, 
regarding (under conditions of freedom) neither master nor man, 

(d) Class irritation will continue because of the perpetual and 
growing pressure of the unemployed. This factor must be per- 
manently disposed of if social salvation is to come. 

(e) In the distribution of the total product of capital and 
labour a huge share at present goes to the landowner, that giant 
non-producer, who, instead of assisting in the general mainten- 
ance, takes what others produce, and can and does withhold land 
from its maximum production—further swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed. I deprecate the language of prejudice (I myself 
am a landowner), but I cannot shut my eyes to facts. Nor dol 
wish to state even the fraction of an untruth. The world’s 
trouble is too serious for that. It may recommend what I say to 
quote, not some rabid present-day theorist, but an orthodox 
political economist : 

‘ A considerable part of the produce of every country is the recompense 
of no service whatever, is received by those who neither labour nor put by, 
but merely hold out their hands and accept the offerings of the rest of the 
community.’ (Nassau, Sen., Political Economy, 1858, p. 89.) 

‘ “ The surplus ’’’ (after wages and profits) ‘is taken by the proprietor 
of the natural agent and is his reward, not for having laboured or abstained, 
but simply for not having withheld what he was able to withhold, for 
having permitted the gifts of Nature to be accepted.’ (Ibid., p. 90.) 


(f) Such measures try to cure the tree by snipping off the tips 
of the twigs while the disease is homing at its roots. 

(g) They are all assaults on individual liberty and therefore in 
radical disagreement with true Liberalism. 

What, then, is wrong with a Competitive system ? Nothing 
except that there is no such thing in existence. Competition 
exists, but not as a system operating in all economic relations. It 
would be far more correct to say that its opposite—a mono- 
polistic system—rules. Our system of land tenure does not 
encourage the competition of acre with acre and lot with lot for 
the employment of capital and labour. On the contrary it is 
notorious that the non-use or non-effective use of land, by creating 
fictitious and exorbitant values in used land, extracts exorbitant 
tolls from capital and labour, and, by limiting production, increases 
price, and reduces demand and resulting employment. This is 
monopolistic and incites defensive but equally disastrous action, 
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first on the part of capital, which by tariff policies and through 
high prices multiplies the unemployed, and secondly on the part 
of Labour, which by Trade Unionism, also working in the direction 
of limitation of supply and price raising, still further swells the 
ranks of the unemployed. The unemployed are played off against 
the employed to beat down wages. Out of this abnormal condi- 
tion, and out of no other, arises the industrial problem with its 
poverty, misery, and a large and preventable part of its crime. 
The normal, the natural, condition, that contemplated in the 
constitution of man’s universe and the original scheme of things, 
is one in which there shall be so many more opportunities for the 
worker that he will, on being discharged from one billet, be always 
able to step into another. Jobs should seek men, not men jobs. 
In other words, every man in England would have an alternative. 
That is to say, he would, economically, be free. This is the goal 
of Liberalism. 

This becomes obvious when we further realise that, in the last 
analysis, land (natural resources) is the only employer. If this 
be so, and it cannot be questioned, we are faced with a dilemma. 
Either God made enough of it or made it rich enough to provide 
employment for all the human race of any generation plus the 
unborn, or He stultified His divinity and hurled His children 
into cruel misery by an awful miscalculation. The plus is the 
economic alternative. It is the duty of a Liberal party to see 
that mankind gets it. By what means ? 

I will put this without present reference to its justness. We 
have seen the radical, the fundamental relation between land and 
economic freedom, and how the absence of an alternative (free- 
dom) creates the industrial problem and its presence would solve 
it. I do not suggest the dispossession of any landowner, so that 
there need be no wail about personal belongings being turned out 
into the street, but I do suggest that the condition of his remain- 
ing in possession should be his payment of the land’s annual value 
into the State coffers. His improvements, the product of labour, 
should be free, but the land, which is not the product of labour, 
should bear the burden of public expenditure as it once did, and 
the present exactions from the earnings of capital and labour 
correspondingly remitted. 

What would be the effect ? 

(a) By the remission of the present levies on capital, so far as 
compatible with the needs of the Treasury, British industry would 
find the situation so eased that it could lower prices to such an 
extent as to enable it to walk without effort over every tariff 
wall in the world, more than make up its loss of rate of profit by 

its gain in aggregate profit, and, by its expanded output, mop up 
all unemployed labour. Income tax, municipal rates on improve- 
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ments, excess profits duty, and, worst of all, duties on the per- 
sonal estate of deceased persons, are confiscations of the earnings 
of men’s labour, and reduce the power of industry to compete in 
the world’s markets. Taxes on unimproved land values are not 
the confiscation of the product of labour, but the transfer of right- 
fully paid rent from the people who by no labour produce it to 
the public uses of all the people who do produce it. 

(b) No man could hold land and pay the tax without getting 
from it its best return. This would set the wheels of industry 
going directly and indirectly in all the primary and derivative 
industries till some were left waiting for new workers to be born. 

(c) Protection, with its selfish disregard of the unprotectable 
industries, its callous indifference to the contracted purchasing 
power of the poor, its cowardly and un-English refusal to stand 
up to rival trade, and its disemploying effects, would lose the last 
shred of excuse. 

(d) If it did not abolish unions it would abolish the necessity 
for them. Given a state of affairs in which a man dismissed from 
one job knew that he would be sought for by others, would he 
prompt his union to call out all his fellow workers till he was 
reinstated ? No, he would quietly walk into his alternative job. 
The continuance of unions would be unthinkable, and the unionist 
would be relieved of those levies on his hard-earned gains which 
he now pays with such loyalty or submissiveness. He would 
be relieved of an almost intolerable burden justifiable only as 
we justify our naval expenditure—as in self-defence. But amongst 
all the evils of unionism which would be abolished there is one 
which I have never heard mentioned, the abolition of which 
would itself be perhaps the most beneficial social revolution of 
which the world could think. The worst outgrowth of trade 
unionism has been its repression of the ambitions and powers of 
its members. I do not wish to make irritating references to the 
‘ go slow ’ policy, but I do not hesitate to say that the atmosphere 
of the trades unionist discourages attempts to rise out of the 
ruck, with the result that thousands of men whose brains might 
be used for the multiplication of the world’s wealth dare not 
risk the suspicion and active hostility of many of their associates 
by striking out for themselves, manifesting their ability, and 
working to their healthy utmost. I hold that if there is any 
superiority in brain power it is amongst the working classes. I 
may be wrong, but I think so. No one, at least, can persuade 
me that there are a few hundred talented beings and millions of 
inferior intellects, the latter all herded together in the rank and 
file of the trade unions. The potencies of thousands of men are 
sterilised and held in check by a tyranny which may not be 
intended, and of which they may not be conscious, but which is 
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nevertheless a tyranny, a cramping effort-killing tyranny, the 
worst effect of which is its wholesale destruction of personality. 
Release all these potencies.and the face of the world would be 
changed. Wages, instead of playing slightly above or beneath 
a low-level mean, would be graded from lowest to the point where 
they passed into a partnership return. Every man’s output 
would be his highest. His competition with his fellow would 
not be raised beyond his power of endurance by the fact that that 
of others was extinguished or tampered with by some man-made 
privilege. Nominal wages would rise. Real wages would rise 
higher. Owing to the blessing of general abundance, prices would 
fall so that purchasing power would increase. The resultant 
response of supply could keep steady the demand for labour and 
save men from involuntary idleness. The capitalist on his part 
would be better off, for he would not have to face a union unable 
to avoid giving as much protection to the scallawag as to the 
honest and efficient. He would be sure of the co-operation of 
labour either in a wage-earning or a partnership capacity, for it 
would always pay him to have men who produced not a fixed 
union quantity, but what they were paid to produce. Even if 
these prognostications be not obvious, the fact that a policy is 
based on justice and right should inspire a courageous faith in 
its advantages. 

(e) Capital would be relieved of the burdens involved in 
public charities, old age pensions, insurance schemes, and poor 
law expenditure, for they would be unnecessary. Getting his 
rights, every man would individually take care of himself. If 
it be feared that there would not be sufficient wealth to meet 
these demands, it must be answered that there is now enough 
to meet them with difficulty, but that out of the enormously 
expanded production of a free community they could be met 
with ease. 

It may be doubted whether the revenue from land values 
would be sufficient in itself to meet the demands of public expendi- 
ture. If not, let other sources be tapped, but let it be remembered 
that the institution of an inexpensive mode of taxation and the 
abolition of those that are very expensive would so simplify the 
public service that less revenue would be required, while the 
enormous impetus given to general prosperity by the economic 
and industrial benefits of the reform would result in corresponding 
increases from time to time of the land values from which the 
public revenue would flow. 

There remains the most important question of all. No one 
now denies that land should never have become private property. 
The question is narrowed down to whether it is just to deprive 
the landowner of what has for so many centuries been private 
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property with the consent of the community. One might refer 
to the growing sentiment of political economists from Adam Smith 
to John Stuart Mill, but it should be sufficient answer to say that 
age does not make wrong right nor injustice justice, that the 
community has never given consent, for ‘ the community ’ means 
‘the whole community,’ that a Government which allows a wrong 
to continue is itself guilty of perpetuating it and therefore should 
put an end to it, and that a merely sentimental objection to taking 
from people what they do not produce should not blind our eyes 
to the real injustice of taking, as we do from capitalists and 
labourer, what they do produce. The only question at issue is 
not a comparison of equities but of hardships. It would be a 
deprivation and sometimes a hardship to a few if land values 
were resumed (mark that word ‘ resumed ’) by the State to which 
they once belonged, but that would be as nothing to the un- 
speakable and widespread miseries inflicted from generation to 
generation upon the unfortunate and disinherited mass, and 
would be amply compensated for by a participation in the bound- 
less prosperity due to the unconfined energies of humanity under 
conditions of freedom. 

lf the Liberal Party will not make the Land Question its 
first objective it will have lost its only hope and the only justi- 
fication of its existence. If it continues to talk washily about 
‘doing’ things for the working man instead of breaking his 
chains and putting him in a position to ‘do things’ for himself, 
if it will be still handing him doles and charities to keep him quiet, 
it will be discredited as lacking a principle and merit the taunts 
of Mr. Austin Hopkinson’s healthy attack in THz NINETEENTH 
Century of last March.! It will have abandoned the central 
principle of Liberalism, and, in the proffering of sops to the 
electors, will be out-promised by both Conservative and Labour 
Parties. Will it make the great adventure? It may lose at 
first, but its very courage and single-minded concentration on a 
definite iniquity would restore all lost ground, give it an immense 
influence on the policies of other nations, and entitle it to a secure 
place in the grateful heart of humanity. 

Cyrit F, JAMEs. 


1 « A Basis for a Conservative Party.” 
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A Puay in One Act 


(All rights reserved) 
CHARACTERS 
Proressor Briscoz, F.R.S. 
Dick BRIscoE : F F . His cousin. 
Dr. KENNEDY 
Mrs. BRISCOE 7 , 4 
JANE . 5 ‘ j 5 . A servant. 
SCENE. 


The study in the Proressor’s house at St. John’s Wood. The 
room, though comfortably furnished, has almost the aspect of a 
laboratory ; various machines (some covered with black cloths), such 
as spectroscopes, Réntgen ray apparatus ; also retorts and other 
chemical apparatus. A desk at the right with papers, etc., near it 
alow armchair. An electric lamp on the desk. 

Occupying @ prominent place near the desk is an apparatus 
consisting of @ wooden box, somewhat resembling a magic-lantern 
case and photographic camera combined. It is connected by wires 
with electric switches near the desk. 

Door to house R., door to library L. Window L. (Nearly the 
whole of the back is concealed by a large framework on which is 
stretched a white sheet.) 


Time :—AN AFTERNOON IN AUGUST. 


ProFessor discovered. He is a man of thirty-three ; keen, 
eager face. He walks up and down in feverish 
agitation. He looks at his watch impatiently. There 
is a knock at the door. 

Proress. (Annoyed.) Come in! 

(Enter Exstz. She is a bright, charming woman of twenty- 
five.) 

(The Prorgssor must indicate in this scene that in spite of 
his absorption he has a warm and passionate nature ; 
and that his affection for Exstz is exceptionally strong.) 
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Etsrm. May I come in ? 

Prorsss. Yes, of course. What is it, dear ? 

Etsrz. Won’t you come to tea ? 

Prorzess. No,no; Idon’t wantany. Besides, I’m expecting 
Kennedy at any moment on important business. 

Etsrz. But he’ll want tea and I’m sure you do, so we’ll have 
it in here for once. (Atdoor.) Bring tea in here, Jane—— It’s 
sacrilege I know, but if Mahomet won’t go to the mountain—— 

Proress. (Laughing.) I’m afraid you’ve got it the wrong 
way up. 

(JANE brings in tea. Exit JANE.) 

Exstz. Tom, dear, have you looked in the glass to-day ? 

Proress. Eh? Not since I shaved, dear. Why ? 

Exstz. Do you know you've circles round your eyes ? 

Prorrss. Havel? I haven’t noticed them. 

Exstz. I have. You’re overworking yourself, dearest. 

Proress. I daresay I am: I’m terribly anxious just now, I 
confess. (He is helping himself to sugar.) 

Exstz. (Putting her hand on his.) Tom! you don’t want four 
lumps, I’m sure. 

Proress. Eh? No, no, only one of course: I was thinking 
of something else. Yes, you’re quite right, dear; I have been 
overdoing it lately—and I’m afraid I’ve been sadly neglecting 
you. 

Exstz. You’ve been neglecting yourself, and that’s worse. 

Prorress. Havel? Well, as soon as this invention of mine 
is completed—— 

Exsiz. But your health’s the first consideration. You ought 
to be at the sea or on the mountains. It’s Vacation at the 
University and yet you stick in town. 

Proress. I couldn’t enjoy a holiday till I know how this 
turns out. 

Exstz. But, Tom, dear, is it so very important you should 
complete your invention at once ? 

Proress. Yes, some other man might anticipate me. Besides, 
it means money—heaps of it. 

Exsiz. But we don’t want money so badly as that. 

ProFess. No, no; still I’ve been spending a good deal on my 
experiments lately—this apparatus is confoundedly expensive ;— 
and it’s on my conscience I don’t give you as much as I should 
like. 

Exstz. I want more of you, not more money. 

Proress. You're an angel, Elsie. I’m ashamed of the 
selfish way I’ve been behaving ; living the life of a hermit and 
leaving you to amuse yourself alone. But science is an exacting 
mistress. 
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Exsrz. You know I’m not often jealous of your devotion to 
her. 
Prorsss. You're a model wife, Elsie: many women would 
have been resentful of my neglect, and hindered me by constant 
interference. 

Exstz. I see: your idea of a model wife is one who keeps in 
the background and lets you live alone with your work. 

Prorsss. Elsie ! 

Exstz. No, I didn’t mean to say that. But I wish your work 
didn’t take you so much away from me. 

Prorzss. It never shall again, once get this affair finished. 
But there’s no reason for your shutting yourself up because I do : 
get Dick to take you about for a day or two and then I shall—— 

Exsrz. But I want your society, not Dick’s. I’ve had so 
much of his lately. 

Proress. He doesn’t bore you, does he? I thought you and 
he got on so well together. 

Exsrz. 0, yes: he’s a pleasant companion enough, but I think 
he comes here too often. 

Proress. Eh? Why? He’s got nothing else to do, has he ? 

Exsiz. That’s just it: he ought to be looking for some 
employment. 

Prorsss. Ah, yes: he is rather unsatisfactory from a busi- 
ness point of view I know, but he has the gift of being amusing, 
and I’m afraid I’m poor company whilst this is on my mind. 

Exstz. Very well, then I must be content with Dick, but he’s 
a poor substitute for a husband. 

Proress. I hope so! I don’t want him to take my place 
altogether. 

Exstz. (Laughing.) Then you should be careful you don’t 
leave it vacant too long. 

Proress. Must I—— Ah! is that Kennedy ? 

Etsrz. No, I hear Dick’s voice. 

(Enter Dick, shown in by Jane. He is a handsome well- 
dressed fellow of twenty-six ; easy, genial manner.) 

Proress. Ah, Dick! How are you ? 

Dick. (Shaking hands with Exstz.) First rate, thanks. But, 
I say, am I allowed in this sanctum sanctorum ? 

Exstz. Yes, for once ; I’ve forced my way in, you see. Some 


(Sees the screen.) Hello, Professor, are you 
going to give us a magic lantern show ? , 
Prorsss. No, no; that’s only for an experiment. 
Dick. And what’s this bag of tricks? (Points to apparatus.) 
Prorgss. Don’t touch it: it’s nothing you would under- 
stand. 
Vor. XC—No. 637 3a 
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Dick. I’m afraid not. I say, Elsie, what a mess your hall’s 
in: are you going to repaper it ? 

Prorsess. No, no: it’s only some fresh wiring being put in. 

Dick. You're always pulling the house about, Tom; I 
wonder Elsie stands it. Another new wonderful invention, eh ? 

Proress. Yes, yes some experiments, that’s all. 

(Enter JANE.) 

Janz. A man from the Electric Company would like to speak 
to you, sir. 

Prorsss. (Hagerly.) Vllcomeatonce. (Zo Eusiz.) Excuse 
me a minute, dear. 








(Hxeunt Proressor and JANE.) 

Dick. I’ve got something for you, Elsie. (Pulls packet out 
of his pocket.) Look! 

Etsrz. No, I don’t want them, 

Dick. What? Why they’re candied violets; you said you 
doted on them. 

Exstz. Yes, but I don’t want you to buy me things—you 
can’t afford it. 

Diox. O, yes, I can; I’m in funds just now. 

Exstz. Have you found a billet at last ? 

Dick. No, not yet. 

Exsiz. Then you mustn’t spend money on these till you 
earn it. 

Diox. But I did earn it: I won four pounds at billiards last 
night. 

Exsrz. Is that your idea of earning money ? 

(He opens the box and holds it out to her ; she takes some 
sweets.) 

I didn’t expect to see you to-day. 

Dick. Why not ? 

Exstz. You were here yesterday. 

Dick. I know: coming here is one of the few good habits 
I’ve formed. Do you object ? 

Exstz. I think you waste too much of your time here. 

Dick. Nonsense; it keeps me out of mischief. Besides, 
Tom likes me to come. 

Exstz. Indeed? You don’t see much of him. 

Dick. No, but I’m very useful to him. 

Exsiz. You? useful to him ? 

Dick. Rather: I help to amuse you and so prevent his 
having to bother about you. 

Exstz. (Annoyed.) I don’t want to be amused, and Tom 
a 

Dick. I know, the best of husbands: you’re always say- 
ing so. But the best of husbands is a very busy Professor of 
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Physics, and can’t spare much of his time for his charming 
wife. 

Extsiz. I won’t let you say such things. 

Dick. Well, he’s a sort of cousin of mine, and surely one 
may abuse one’s relations. 

Exstz. Even when they’ve been so generous to you as Tom 
has ? 

Dick. O, he’s a good sort, but he does make me a bit wild 
when I see how he coops you up, never trots you out, and spends 
on his rotten experiments enough to keep a couple of motors. 

Exstz. (Laughing affectedly.) O, don’t waste your pity on 
me, please ; and please drop the subject of my husband once for 
all. 

Diox. You aren’t angry with me ? 

Exstz. Not if you'll be sensible. 

Dick. And you don’t mind my coming here? You don’t 
know how much [I like it. You don’t dislike it, do you ? 

Exstz. (Hesitatingly.) No: I like you to come—sometimes. 

(Enter ProFessor with Dr. KENNEDY, a man of forty.) 

Proress. My dear, here’s Kennedy. 

Exstz. How do you do, Doctor? You'll have some tea ? 

KENNEDY. No, thanks, my last patient insisted on giving 
mesome. Ah! is that you, Dick? Not at work yet ? 

Dick. I’m waiting for you to offer me a partnership, Doctor. 

KeEnneEDy. If that’s your present occupation it’s likely to be 
permanent, I’m afraid. 

Dick. (Zo Elsie.) You see!—Don’t blame me for not 
getting a post: blame those who won’t give me one. 

ProFess. Yes, yes, but now—— (7'o Este) I’ve some impor- 
tant business to talk over with Kennedy, so would you mind—— ? 
Have a game of croquet in the garden or some music with Dick 
for half an hour. 

Dick. Come, Elsie, this is no place for us. 

Exstz. No: we can take a delicate hint. (Laughing.) 

Proress. O, Dick: you’d better stay dinner and take Elsie 
out to some theatre to-night. (Zo Exsiz.) You'd like to go, 
wouldn’t you ? 

Exstz. Not to-night I think. (Zo Kennzpy.) I shall see 
you before you"go, I hope. (Aside to Kunnepy.) I want to 
speak to you about Tom; he’s overworking himself and I’m 
anxious about him. 

(Hxeunt Exste and Dicx.) 

Kennepy. I’m afraid that cousin of yours won’t make his 
fortune in a hurry. 

Prorsss. Dick? No, I’m afraid not, but he’s a pleasant sort 
of fellow. Don’t you think so ? 

3a2 
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Kennepy. No, I don’t like him. But there’s no doubt 
women do. 

Proress. (Naively.) Yes, he gets on very well with Elsie. 

KENNEDY. I’ve no doubt he does. 

Proress. What do you mean ? 

KENNEDY. You don’t suppose he comes here so often to see 
you ? 

Proress. You don’t mean—— 

KENNEDY. I mean nothing except that Master Dick has a 
bad reputation, and can’t be trusted, I fear, with a pretty woman. 

Proress. Ah! you don’t say so! I didn’t know. I—I 
must speak to Elsie about him. 

Kennepy. No, no, don’t get me into hot water. No doubt 
she can take care of herself. And now let me hear why you’ve 
sent for me in such a hurry. 

Proress. Yes, yes, we’ve no time to waste. (Waich.) 
Excuse me one moment. (At the telephone.) 36685 Central.— 
Yes.—Is that Mr. Jackson ?—You promised the current for five 
to-day.—Yes, I know: will you telephone when it’s available ? 
It’s urgent.—Thanks. (Replaces telephone.) Ah! 

Kennepy. My dear Tom, you're too excited. Calm yourself. 
What’s up ? 

Proress. Jack, my dear old chum, prepare yourself for a 
shock. I’m the greatest man in London to-day. 

KeEnneDy. I’m delighted to hear it. What’s happened ? 

Proress. I’ve made the discovery of the century. In 
another month my name will be in every mouth ; I take my place 
with Stephenson, Bell, Marconi. 

KeEnnepDy. Yes, yes, but what is this wonderful discovery ? 

Proress. I’ve put the coping-stone to the work of all these 
men. Listen: here’s where we stand at present. By the 
telegraph you can communicate with a man in another town, 
another continent: by the telephone you can talk to him: but 
what can’t you do ? 

Kennepy. Well, you can’t see him for one thing. 

Proress. You'll be able to before another year’s out. 

Kennepy. What do you mean ? 

Proress. I’ve discovered the method of transmitting images 
in the same way as sound is now transmitted. Seated in your 
armchair you will be able to see into the next room, the next 
country ; across the ocean in time, I’ve not the ghost of a doubt. 

KENNEDY. You're serious ? 

Proress. Do I look like a man joking ? 

KENNEDY. But it sounds incredible. 

Prorsss. So did the telegraph a century ago—the telephone 
fifty years ago, wireless telegraphy twenty years ago. 
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Kennepy. That’s true enough. How did you hit on it ? 

Proress. Partly by experiment, partly by chance, as so 
many discoveries have been made. I’ve worked on the assump- 
tion of the fundamental identity of light and electricity: it’s all a 
question of transformation: it’s a secret that was bound to be 
discovered some day—scores of men are at work on it, and I’m 
the first to hit on it. 

KENNEDY. Do you mean you'll be able to see through a 
brick wall ? 

Proress. That’s nothing: you can do it already with the 
Réntgen rays, can’t you ? 

KENNEDY. Yes, yes, of course. You make use of them, I 
suppose. 

Proress. No; I wasted nearly a year over them and the 
Becquerel rays before I found I was on the wrong tack: my 


~ method’s on simpler lines. 


KENNEDY. “Twill be a fortune for you if you succeed. 
Proress. If? There’s no ‘if.’ I have succeeded. 
KENNEDY. What ? 

Proress. Yes: last Tuesday. Did you notice a small mirror 
on the wall of the other room ? 

KenneEDy. No, I came straight in here. 

Proress. Well, that mirror’s connected by wires with this 
receiver and transformer—that contains my secret; then there’s 
a magnifying lens here which throws the image on to the screen. 

KENNEDY. Do you mean to tell me—— 

Proress. Yes !—I don’t claim complete success—remember 
the first steam-engine, the first telephone ;—but I swear that 
when I sat here on Tuesday and switched on the current I saw the 
next room appear on the screen—faintly, a mere adumbration,— 
but I could see where the window was, and I believe I saw the 
piano as a dark blur. I turned on the full force of the current, 
the image became clearer—then the fuse melted and everything 
disappeared. 

KENNEDY. That was dastardly luck. 

Proress. I could have blown my brains out for sheer exas- 
peration. Think of it! A stronger current and I should have 
triumphed. 

Kennepy. You think that’s all that’s wanting ? 

Proress. I’m sure of it: certain of it. I tore off to the 
Company for more current but the wires wouldn’t carry it, and 
it’s taken three days to put in a new installation. For three days 
I've been on tenterhooks, within grasp of the greatest discovery 
of the age, and I’ve had to sit idle. 

KenneDy. Idle? Your wife says you’ve been overworking. 

Proress. Well, not idle: I’ve improved my lenses and 
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focussing apparatus, purified my chemicals, done everything to 
make the next experiment final. 

Kernnepy. And the stronger current—— 

Prorsess. The Company have promised it for to-day at five, 

KENNEDY. It’s nearly five now. 

Proress. Yes, in ten minutes I shall know. (Shuts shutters.) 

KENNEDY. (Helps him.) You must have darkness ? 

Proress. Yes. (Turns on electric light.) Except that a red 
light doesn’t affect the development :—actinic rays, you know. 

KeEnneDY. No wonder you're excited and nervous: ’pon 
my word you’ve made my pulse beat faster. But what do you 
want me todo? Witness your triumph and testify to it ? 

Proress. No, not that exactly. I don’t know quite what's 
the matter with me,—I know I’m overwrought, nervous, unstrung, 
—but I’ve been haunted since Tuesday by a strange presentiment 
that I shall never give this discovery to the world. 

KENNEDY. Surely you aren’t superstitious. 

Prorsss. I thought not, but this feeling has grown too strong 
for me to resist it. Suppose anything should happen to me, my 
secret dies with me. 

KENNEDY. But surely you’ve recorded your experiments, 
you—— 

Prorsss. Only in cipher till this morning. Then I wrote out 
details of my process so that my discovery should not be lost to 
the world whatever happens. (Takes a sealed envelope from 
drawer.) Here’s the manuscript : I want you to know where it is, 
so that in case 

Kennepvy. That’s all right, but for goodness’ sake do rid 
yourself of these fancies. 

(PROFESSOR replaces envelope in the drawer.) * 

Proress. Yes, I feel easier now I’ve confided in you. 

KENNEDY. Does your wife know about all this ? 

Proress. She knows I’ve an invention in hand, not what it 
is. I didn’t like to raise her hopes, and of course I couldn’t tell 
her what I’ve just told you. But she'll know to-night, and then 
I shall be able to show her how I appreciate her devotion: I'll 
make her the richest woman in England. 

KENNEDY. Yes, there’s no doubt there’s a big fortune in it. 

Proress. Yes: I don’t care for money myself, as you know,— 
except for research, but for her sake I’m glad. What I want— 
my ambition—is the knowledge that I’ve wrested one more secret 
from Dame Nature, and taken one more step towards the happiness 
of the race. 

Kennepy. Yes, I suppose that will be so. 

Proress. Suppose ? 

KENNEDY. Yes: it’s only a supposition. You see I’m not 
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an inventor and haven’t your enthusiasm. What I sometimes 
ask myself is whether the world is really the happier for all these 
modern adjuncts of civilisation, whether the old simple life 
wasn’t productive of a higher, more self-reliant race than 

ProrEss. Nonsense: do you want to go back to the days of 
stage coaches and rushlights ? Where are you to stop? Why 
not to cave dwellings and stone axes? Doesn’t every invention 
increase the sum of wealth, and give facilities for an ampler 
existence, a more expanded outlook on life ? 

KEennEDY. Yes, yes; don’t overwhelm me: anyhow we 
can’t put back the clock, so——__ (Telephone bell.) 

Proress. (Leaps to the telephone.) What is it? (Listens.) 
Right. Thanks. Kennedy! the current is on now. 

Kennepy. Isit? Then I’m off. 

Proress. You're not going to see the experiment ? 

KENNEDY. » Not unless you wish—and you don’t wish. You’d 
like to be alone. 

Proress. What makes you think that ? 

KENNEDY. I put myself in your place. 

ProFEss. (Shakes his hand.) You've read my thoughts, my 
dear fellow. 

KEnneEpDy. [If it’s a failure you won’t want me to witness it : 
if it’s a success, call me and let me be the first to congratulate you. 
Pll stay in the library till you call. 

Proress. You won’t wait long I promise you. 

(Exit Kennepy L.) 

(PRoFEssoR turns out the lights, and turns on a shaded red 
light near his chair. Then after a moment's agitated 
pause, he moves the switch ; sinking into his chair as 
he does so. . . . A mysterious gloom pervades the room, 
intensified by the red light, which reveals his eager, 
anxious face: his look is fixed on the screen. On the 
screen there appears an indefinite picture of a room ; 
ProFEssor gives a smothered cry of delight. He turns 
to the switch and adjusts it, murmuring ‘More current 
still.’ The picture on the screen becomes clearer. He 
turns @ screw saying, ‘Focus wrong.’ The picture 
becomes quite clear. He cries ‘ Eureka!’ and sinks 
into his chair, overcome.) 

The screen reveals the drawing-room in detail ; ELsiE is 
seated at the piano ; Dick is singing. The song ends 
and Exstx rises. Dick is standing a litile way off with 
the music in his hand. He speaks to Exste: she smiles 
and shakes her head. He advances and speaks earnestly 
to her. She steps back and he moves to her side ; he 
points to the title of the song ; she turns to him and holds 
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out her hand for the music. DioKx suddenly throws 
down the music, clasps her in his arms and kisses her. 
Proresssor, who has been watching the scene as if fascinated, 
leaps to his feet with a hoarse cry and dashes the appa- 
ratus to the ground. The picture instantly disappears, 
PROFESSOR rips the screen from its frame, staggers back 
to his chair and sinks exhausted.) 
(Enter Kennevy hurriedly. Turns on lights.) 

KENNEDY. What’sthe matter? What’s happened ? You've 
failed ? 

Proress. (Wildly.) Failed? Yes, it’s an utter, ghastly 
failure. Damn the accursed thing! It’s ruined my life! (Sinks 
fainting.) 

Kennepy. Come, pull yourself together, man. (Helps him 
to sit wp.) 

Proress. Brandy! in that cupboard ! 

KENNEDY. (Getting it.) Did you faint? Here, drink this. 

Proress. Thanks. 

KENNEDY. (Goes to door.) Mrs. Briscoe ! 

Proress. No! don’t let her come in! I won’t see her! 

Kernnepy. Nonsense. Sit still, lie back in your chair. 

(Enter Exstz.) 

Exstz. What’s happened? Ah! (Goes to PROFESSOR.) 

Proress. (Pushing her aside.) No: it’s nothing. (Drinks 
brandy.) 

Este. (To Kennepy.) Has he fainted ? 

Kernnepy. I don’t know; I wasn’t here. He’ll be all right 
in a minute. 

Proress. Yes, I’m better now; it’s—it’s nothing. Go away. 

Kennepy. (Who has been feeling his pulse, etc.) Yes, he’s all 
right now. 

Eusrz. But what was the matter ? 

KENNEDY. He’s had a shock: he thought he’d made a dis- 
covery and he’s failed. 

Prorsess. No, by God! I have made a discovery, but—but 
it wasn’t the one I expected. 

KENNEDY. What was it? What do you mean ? 

Proress. Nothing, nothing. Something incredible, terrible. 
(To Exstx, who is stooping to replace the fallen apparatus, savagely.) 
Leave it alone! Don’t touch it I tell you. 

KENNEDY. Come, come; you'll make yourself ill if you can’t 
control yourself. 

Proress. Don’t be afraid: I’m all right now. I’m sorry 
I’ve made all this upset, Jack ; and disturbed you for nothing. 

Kennepy. Nonsense; you'd better lie down for an hour and 
keep perfectly quiet : I'll look in again this evening. 
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ProFess. No, don’t trouble; I feel myself again now. 

KENNEDY. But what was it that—— 

Proress. Don’t ask me about it, please : I—I don’t want to 
talk about it. 

KENNEDY. I'll be off then: telephone if you want me. 

Eustz. (Asideto Kennepy.) You will come in this evening ? 

KENNEDY. Yes, and we must get him away for a holiday as 
soon as we can. 

Exstz. I will: I’ve been dreading this breakdown for days. 

(Exit KENNEDY.) 
Are you sure you feel better? Is there nothing I can get 
you ? 

ProFEss. No, nothing. Go away, please: I want to be 
alone. 

Exstz. But you must lie down and rest as Dr. Kennedy said. 
Let me help you to your room. 

Proress. No: I'll stay here: I’m as well as ever I was. 

Etsiz. (Sore at being repulsed.) Won’t you let me—— 

Proress. No, thanks: I want nothing. 

Exstz. I know what a terrible blow this disappointment 
must be to you, dearest: I’msosorry. I wish I could share your 
trouble: I'd gladly take it all if I could. 

Proress. (Looks at her fixedly : pause.) Where’s Dick ? 

Exstz. (A slight start.) Dick? He’s gone. 

Proress. Gone? Why ? 

Etstz. I sent him away. 

ProFess. (Agitated.) You sent him away ? 

Exsrz. Yes. IT’ll tell you all about it some time, when you 
are quite yourself again. 

ProFress. No, now! now! Why did you send him away ? 

Exstz. He—he forgot himself and said what he ought not. 
I’ve told him never to come here again. 

ProFess. (Visibly relieved.) -Ah! What did he say to you ? 

Etsrz. O, the usual nonsense: that he loved me and so on. 

Proress. And you ? 

Exstz. Of course I refused to listen to him. 

ProFess. Is that all ? 

Exsiz. No, but it’s no use saying any more about it: it’s all 
over and done with. 

Proress. He kissed you. 

Exstz. Yes. He caught me in his arms and kissed me before 
I could stop him. 

Proress. What was the title of the song he was showing you 
just before he kissed you ? 

Extstz. Maude White’s ‘ How do I love thee.’ (Suddenly, in 
a frightened voice.) How did you know he showed me a song ? 
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Prorzss. I saw you. 

Etstz. Saw us? Where were you ¢ 

Prorzss. Here: in this chair. 

Etsrz. (Involuntarily retreating.) Here? What do you 
mean? I—I don’t understand : it’s impossible! 

Prorsss. No, it’s fact. Don’t be frightened; I’m not out 
of my mind: I’m perfectly sane. My invention was a success, 
not a failure; on that screen I can see everything that takes 
place in the next room as if I were there. Look! I'll show you. 
(Sees his apparatus.) No, it’s smashed ! 

Etstz. Smashed? Who broke it ? 

Prorsss. I did! What was the first thing it showed me? 
My wife in another man’s arms ! 

Extstz. Ah! So you were spying on me ? 

Proress. Good God, no! I never even thought of your 
being in that room: I’d forgotten everything but my invention. 
You believe that surely ? 

Exstz. Yes, I believe it. But, Tom, how could you doubt 
me for a moment? Do you know me so little ? 

Proress. Forgive me, my dearest: I won’t even believe the 
evidence of my eyes in future. 

Etsrz. (Kisseshim.) And now we'll forget the whole episode. 
To-morrow we'll go away for a holiday, right away from every- 
body, and when you come back you will repair your machine and 
find yourself the most famous man in London. 

Proress. No, by God! 

Etstz. Tom! 

Proress. Do you think I will ever take the responsibility 
of the risk that man or woman should suffer what I’ve suffered 
the last half-hour? Not for the riches of an empire!; 

Ets. But Tom—— 

Prorsess. No: if some other man can tread in my steps and 
discover what I’ve discovered, let him; but if fame and riches 
are to come to me it must be by some other road than that which 
nearly led to the wrecking of our lives. I will not have my 
memory cursed by others, as I should have cursed the man who 
made it possible for me to see what I’ve seen. (Takes envelope 
from drawer and tears it to pieces.) 

Extstz. What are you doing ? 

ProFess. Destroying the only record of my invention. 
Now the secret only exists here (striking his forehead), and it will 
be buried with me. (Sinks into his chair.) 

Exstz. (Kneeling by him.) Yes, yes; you are right, dearest. 
(He kisses her.) 

(Curtain.) 
H. M. PavL. 





‘IDYLLS OF THE KING’ IN t1g2t 


‘Tur Reaction against Tennyson,’ which is the subject of an 
illuminating study by Professor A. C. Bradley in an English 
Association pamphlet, has culminated in the prevalent deprecia- 
tion of his most ambitious and, for long, most popular work, 
Idylls of the King. Even the most advanced anti-Victorian 
critic, unless paradoxically careless of any reputation for poetic 
taste or insight, could not deny the exquisite verbal felicity of 
many of the shorter poems. And however lightly he rated The 
Princess or Maud as a whole, they contained songs and lyrical 
passages ‘ that envy could not but call fair.’ In Memoriam might 
be discounted as a speculative and religious poem, but it was 
impossible to question its interest as a personal record and as an 
idealised delineation of aspects of Victorian culture and social life. 

Idylls of the King lay more open to a frontal attack partly 
because weapons for the purpose could be sought in Malory’s 
Morte d’ Arthur, the source of the chief episodes in the poem. 
Yet many of the attempts to use the prose romance to discredit 
the Idylls have been based upon a misunderstanding, and have 
missed the really vulnerable point in Tennyson’s reinterpretation 
of the Arthurian story. Malory was a fine artist, but in selecting 
and adapting from his ‘French books’ he did not trouble over- 
much about consistency. There are two contradictory elements 
in Morte d’ Arthur. On the one hand the downfall of the Table 
Round is represented as due to an early sin of Arthur, who in his 
youth had betrayed Bellicent, not knowing she was his own half- 
sister. The issue of this lawless passion was Modred, the traitor 
knight, who brought the king to his doom. This version of 
the story is the subject of the interesting Elizabethan play, The 
Misfortunes of Arthur, and it has been contended that Tennyson 
should have followed similar lines, and shown us Arthur as the 
victim of Nemesis. 

Such a treatment would not only have been alien from the 
Victorian poet’s temper and outlook, but it would have been false 
to the dominant element in Morte d’Arthur itself, where the 
king is pictured as the flower of knights and men, and where at 
the close his tomb bears the inscription, ‘Rex quondam, rexque 
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futurus.’ Thus Tennyson would have been justified by Malory’s 
example in representing Arthur as the perfect knight and ruler, 
But he was not content with this. From the time of his earliest 
study of the story, he began, as his son has told us in his Memoir, 
to allegorise it, though he wavered as to the form of his inter- 
pretation. In a memorandum drawn up in the ‘thirties of last 
century, and presented in 1869 to James Knowles, Arthur appears 
as ‘ Religious Faith,’ and the Round Table as ‘ liberal institutions.’ 
But Knowles himself states that Tennyson said to him, ‘ By King 
Arthur I always meant the soul, and by the Round Table the 
passions and capacities of a man. . . . There is no grander subject 
in the world than King Arthur.’ 

Tennyson, however, found it impossible to give a strictly alle- 
gorical interpretation to the story. His method (as has been often 
pointed out) is more akin to the parable, wherein the characters 
are not personifications of some single quality, but where the story 
as a whole has a secondary moral or spiritual meaning. He makes 
this clear in his Epilogue addressed to Queen Victoria : 


Accept this old imperfect tale, 
New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 
Ideal manhood closed in real man 
Rather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost, 
Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain peak, 
And cleaves to cairn and cromlech still ; or him 
Of Geoffrey’s book, or him of Malleor’s, 


It is the endeavour to turn the great romance to edifying uses that 
has been, apart from changes in poetic taste, the stumbling-block 
to a younger generation more deeply versed than Tennyson’s 
contemporaries in medieval literature, and impatient of the 
intrusion of ethics into art. And I would not deny that Tenny- 
son’s scheme necessitates an illegitimate transvaluation of parts 
of the Arthurian story, and leads to some insoluble entanglements. 
But even here there are episodes of sheer romantic beauty. And 
the general conception of Arthur as an embodiment of the spiritual 
principle in the world leavening human society and lifting it 
above the beast is not only lawful, but is of the very essence of 
Tennyson’s genius. It therefore produces, when his genius is 
working at white heat, poetry that is not Victorian in any sense, 
good or bad, but in its degree as timeless as that of Spenser or 
Milton. And as Paradise Lost and The Faerie Queene, both of 
which have a didactic purpose, present new angles of interest to 
every succeeding age, so Tennyson’s distinctive interpretation of 
the medieval romance may be found to have a significance after 
the world-upheaval of the war which it lacked for a generation 
which had not known, nor even dreamt of, such a cataclysm. 

One of Tennyson’s favourite images is that of the soul coming 
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from the deep and returning to it. Hence the mystery of 
Arthur’s origin is symbolised in the tale believed by Bellicent, 
that on the night of King Uther’s death in Tintagil, Merlin on the 
shore had 
Watch’d the great sea fall, 

Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 

Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 

And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 

Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame: 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne 

A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe, and cried, ‘The King! 

Here is an heir for Uther!’ 


The authority of the spiritual ruler must be taken on faith, and it 
has that within it that overbears doubt and opposition :— 
The savage yells 
Of Uther’s peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crowned on the dais, and his warriors cried, 
‘ Be thou the king, and we will work thy will, 
Who love thee.’ 


Arthur’s answer to the cry is to found his ideal society, the fair 
Order of the Table Round, ‘a glorious company, the flower of 
men,’ whereon his own image is to be impressed. His words 
work with such power upon his followers 


That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
Some flush’d, and others dazed. 


It is with the same mystical authority that he appears in the 
vision of Leodogran, King of Cameliard. Leodogran, dreaming, 
saw upon a peak haze-hidden— 


A phantom king, 
Now looming, and now lost, 


who ’mid the smoke and fire of war 


Sent out at times a voice ; and here or there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and burnt, crying, ‘ No king of ours, 

No son of Uther, and no king of ours’ ; 

Till with a wink his dream was changed, the haze 
Descended, and the solid earth became 

As nothing, but the King stood out in heaven, 
Crown’d. 


And Leodogran, realising with the eye of faith who and what 
Arthur is, gives him his daughter Guinevere to wife. But 
Guinevere, swearing at the altar a deathless love, ‘ with drooping 
eyes’ is to prove fatal not only to the Table Round but to the 
scheme of the poem. It was possible for Tennyson to represent 
Arthur as the soul or the spiritual principle in relation to the ideal 
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society of his knights. But insuperable difficulty arises when 
thus regarded, he is brought into individual human relationships, 
above all that of a husband. It is true that Spenser, whose 
Prince Arthur, as Magnificence, represents all the moral virtues, 
makes him the lover of the Faerie Queene. But then she is herself 
a transcendental figure, and their union, had Spenser lived to 
complete his epic, would have been that of perfected humanity 
with glory in its noblest form. It is only thus that the love of 
the ideal Knight and}King can find fitting interpretation. If we 
are to keep the Guinevere of medieval story, Arthur cannot be 
completely spiritualised. 

But this can be only fully realised later in the poem. Mean- 
while in the Jdylls that immediately follow The Coming of Arthur, 
in Gareth and Lynette, The Marriage of Geraint and Geraint and 
Enid, the King and Queen are in the background, and the parabolic 
intention wears so thin that it well-nigh disappears. These Jdylls 
are of the versified novelette type, and they are very loosely knit 
to the main theme. But in Gareth and Lynette there is one sig- 
nificant episode, in the description of Camelot, the shadowy city 
of palaces, which as Gareth and his companions approach it, 
flashes with its spires and turrets through the mists and then again 
disappears, so that they cry ‘ Here is a city of enchanters,’ and 

There is no such city anywhere, 
But all a vision. 


And when Merlin meets them at the gate, he gives a riddling key 
to the mystery : 

For truly as thou sayest, a Fairy King 

And Fairy Queens have built the city, son... 

And, as thou sayest, it is enchanted, son, 

For there is nothing in it as it seems 

Saving the King; tho’ some there be that hold 

The King a shadow, and the city real. 


Camelot, as Tennyson himself said, is ‘symbolic of the gradual 
growth of human beliefs and institutions and of the spiritual 
development of man.’ It is therefore 


Never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever. 


And as always, when he is developing this leit-motif of the poem, 
the verse suddenly thrills with a subtler cadence that marks off 
the episode from the Idyll as a whole. The figure of Gareth has 
a virginal charm, but the story of his adventures has not much 
poetic significance, and so far as it has a definitely allegorical 
intention, as in the contests with Morning Star, Noon-Sun, Evening 
Star, and Night or Death, it is an excrescence on the general 
symbolism of the Idylls. 
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Tennyson shows more of the art of the story-teller in verse in 
The Marriage of Geraint, where he found his materials in the 
Mabinogion, not in Morte d’Arthur. The tale of Cinderella and 
Prince Charming in all its variants has an eternal attraction. Enid 
of the faded silk, doing blithely the menial service in her father’s 
ruined hall, is one of the most exquisite of Cinderellas, and none of 
them has been heralded into the presence of the Prince to lovelier 
music. The lines have still their thrush-like sweetness and purity : 
And while he waited in the castle court, 
The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear thro’ the open casement of the hall, 
Singing ; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 
Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint. 
And the journey of Enid, at Geraint’s wish, to court in the faded 
silk, instead of the gorgeous gown in which her mother had 
clothed her, is in the true romantic vein. But the stupid tests to 
which Geraint later puts his wife’s loyalty and obedience leave us 
cold. The pattern of the wife who meekly endures all tribulation 
at her husband’s hands has been drawn once for all by Chaucer, 
after Petrarch and Boccaccio, in the Clerk’s Tale of Griseldis, and 
anyone else attempts it at his peril. But even were the narrative 
of Enid’s trials more pedestrian than it is, it would be redeemed 
by the seraphic sweetness of the lines that tell of the reconciliation 
of the twain : 
And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 
Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
Than lived thro’ her, who in that perilous hour 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband’s heart 
And felt him hers again: she did not weep, 
But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain. 
How exquisite here is not only the cadence of the verse, but the 
suggestion of a love as pure and perfect as that of our first parents 
before the Fall. 
With Balin and Balan we come closer again to the central 
theme of the war of Sense against Soul. We see the beginning 
of the break up of the spiritual society of the Round Table. 
In the Memoir of the poet by his son we are told that the 
Idyll, of which an earlier version by Tennyson is printed, was 
written because he felt that some further introduction to Merlin 
and Vivien was necessary. I do not know whether he had been 
moved at all by the criticism of R. H. Hutton that the atmosphere 
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of Merlin and Vivien was too dark and lurid for its position in the 
epical series. But so far as Vivien is concerned, I wish that the 
addition had not been made. The ‘damsel-errant,’ as she appears 
in Balin and Balan, making mock of her boyish squire, ‘ Sir Chick,’ 
maddening Balin with her lies and proclaiming the return ‘of 
the old sun-worship, is more crudely drawn than the wily Vivien 
whom we see lying at Merlin’s feet before an oak in the wild 
woods of Broceliande. She is here no mere damsel-errant, but 
another Lilith or Lamia, the woman-snake with the horrible 
beauty of the serpent, its cunning, its malignant hiss, its en- 
venomed bite. She has fascination in the real meaning of the 
word, and she seeks to capture the great Enchanter with an 
enchantment more potent than his own. Merlin is the type of 
the sceptical intellect which can discern the true spiritual king 
and enlist in his service, and therein perform mighty works, but 
which is not spiritual itself, and is thus exposed to the snares of 
Sense. The duel between the two is worthy of its magnificent 
elemental setting of wild woods and gathering storm, for it is 
vital to the future of the spiritual society. And as always when 
he is dealing with this central theme, Tennyson’s art catches fire. 
If we read again the Idyll from Vivien’s opening manceuvre : 

And lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 

Writhed toward him, slided up his knee and sat, 

Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 

Together, curved an arm about his neck, 

Clung like a snake ; 
to the close when (in one of the poet’s most original similes) : 


The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colours, like an opal warmed, 


and he told her all the charm and slept ; and 
In one moment she put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 
And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lost to life and use and name and fame— 


we shall find that Tennyson has here shown a dramatic power for 
which to-day he does not receive due credit. But it is a power 
that extends only to symbolic types, as both Vivien and Merlin 
are, and not to complex personalities. That is partly why 
Tennyson fails with Lancelot, who is taken all in all a lay figure. 
But it is not the whole reason. 

One day we reading were for our delight 

Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthral... 

When as we read of the much-longed-for smile 

Being by such a noble lover kissed, 

This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating .. . 
That day no farther did we read therein. 
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Dante was an austere enough moralist, and it is from the 
second circle of the Inferno that Francesca is speaking. But he 
knew what medieval love was, and Tennyson did not. It is in the 
gingerly handling of the passion of Lancelot and Guinevere that he 
lays himself most open to the charge of ‘ Victorianism.’ It is a 
yain thing to draw out leviathan with an hook, to turn the romance 
of these grand amourists to moral edification. It is not thus that 
these immortal stories enlighten and inspire, as of a truth they do. 
Nor is it by the love of the maid of Astolat that we would see 
lancelot redeemed, when we remember that in Malory it is 
Elaine who bears Galahad as son to Lancelot. Yet no one could 
wish that Tennyson had not written his Jdyll. The lily maid, as 
uncompanioned of women as Miranda, living her lonely life of 
fantasy, till it flames into sudden and destroying love, is an ex- 
quisite creation. And she is loveliest of all in death, when she 
passes at last as she had wished 


Beyond the poplar and far up the flood, 
Until I find the palace of the King. 


This is one of the high places of romance, where Tennyson had 
ventured with eager youthful step in The Lady of Shalott, and 
where he now walks again with statelier pace : 


So those two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 

Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 

The silken case with braided blazonings, 

And kiss’d her quiet brows, and saying to her, 

‘ Sister, farewell for ever,’ and again 

‘ Farewell, sweet sister,’ parted all in tears. 

Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead, 
Oar’d by the dumb, went upward with the flood— 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter—all her bright hair streaming down— 
And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 

Drawn to her waist, and she herself in white 

All but her face, and that clear-featured face, 
Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead, 

But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled. 


In The Holy Grail, too, Tennyson was treading again on ground 
long familiar to him. His early lyric, Sir Galahad, in its lustrous 
beauty and spiritual intensity had anticipated the work of the 
pre-Raphaelites. He might well have seemed the predestined 
re-interpreter of the San Graal story to a generation awakening 
anew to its significance. But, unfortunately, in The Holy Grail he 
twisted the symbolism of the legend. The quest for the Grail is 
no longer the search for absolute union with Christ. It means the 
renunciation of ordinary ties and duties for the sake of spiritual 
excitement. A society already decadent through indulgence in 
Vou. XC—No. 537 3a 
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sensual excess rushes feverishly into the opposite extreme of an 
overstrained asceticism, and thereafter recoils into yet lower 
depths. 

Such is in essence Tennyson’s application of the Grail story, 
as it is voiced by King Arthur himself : 


And spake I not too truly, O my knights? 
Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy Quest, 
That most of them would follow wandering fires, 
Lost in the quagmire ?—lost to me and gone, 
And left me gazing at a barren board, 
And a lean Order—scare return’d a tithe. 
















Thus while Wagner in Parsifal was drawing from Wolfram von 
Eschenbach’s High German version of the legend renewed sacra- 
mental significance, Tennyson was emptying Malory’s narrative 
of the Quest of much of its spiritual content. Yet this shifting 
of values is not consistently carried out. The figure of Galahad 
enthralled his imagination as in his youthful days. With the 
virgin-knight the ‘ Holy Thing’ moves night and day uncovered, 
and in the strength of it he rides ‘shattering all evil customs 
everywhere.’ And the narrative art of the Jdylls reaches its 
climax of luminous beauty in Sir Percivale’s recital of Galahad’s 
passing ‘in silver-shining armour starry-clear’ over the great 
sea, while ‘o’er his head the holy vessel hung’ to the spiritual 
city. 

But even of Galahad himself, Arthur speaks with a note of 
yearning, which is discordant with the spirit of the Grail story :— 


And one hath had the vision face to face, 
And now his chair desires him here in vain, 
However they may crown him otherwise. 


As for the other knights they have followed wandering fires. 
They have deserted, in the quest for signs and wonders, the 
service of their true King who is seeking to leaven the world about 
him here and now, and who irradiates it with his own spirituality : 


Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision. 


If the Grail story has suffered violence at Tennyson’s hands, his 
own ideal finds noble utterance here. 

In The Last Tournament another of the great medieval stories 
goes through a transvaluation. Tristram and Isolt are originally 
as high figures of romance as Lancelot and Guinevere, and fate 
has an even more overmastering part in the tale of their tragic 
love. We all know how the story has come again to glorious life 
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in the greatest of love-operas. But Tennyson’s aim was again as 
different from Wagner’s as in their treatment of the Grail theme. 
He did not want to magnetise us with the glamour and pity of the 
old-world tale. He took Tristram as the type of the Round 
Table in its decay, when even Arthur begins to fear 
Lest this my realm, uprear’d, 
By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 


From flat confusion and brute violences, 
Reel back into the beast, and be no more ? 


And from this point of view, if we can bring ourselves to enter into 
it, Tennyson’s Tristram, just because he is a type, is a more 
successful creation than his Lancelot. In him sense has completely 
triumphed over spirit, and finds its fitting hymn on his lips :— 
New leaf, new life—the days of frost are o’er ; 
New life, new love, to suit the newer day : 


New loves are sweet as those that went before: 
Free love—free field—we love but while we may. 


In the impassioned last dialogue with Isolt in the casemented 
room in Tintagil, when Tristram repudiates his fealty to the King 
who once seemed to him, ‘no man, but Michael trampling Satan,’ 
and who is now ‘ a doubtful lord ’ seeking to bind men 


By inviolable vows 
Which flesh and blood perforce would violate. 


in that dialogue, broken by the avenging battle-axe of King Mark, 
we hear the death-knell of the Table Round. 

With the flight of Guinevere, when her sin is discovered, comes 
the end.% In Malory it is to her lover himself, in the convent at 
Almesbury, that she makes her confession of wrong done and 
avows her hope that she may yet be saved : 

Therefore, Sir Launcelot, wit thee well I am set in such a plight to get 
my soul’s health; and yet, I trust, through God’s grace, that after my 
death to have a sight of the blessed face of Christ, and at doomsday to sit 
on his right hand, for as sinful as ever I was are saints in heaven. There- 
fore, Sir Launcelot, I require thee and beseech thee heartily for all the love 
that ever was betwixt us, that thou never see me more in the visage; and 
Icommand thee on God’s behalf that thou forsake my company . . . For 
as well as I have loved thee, mine heart will not serve me to see thee ; for 
through thee and me is the flower of Kings and Knights destroyed. 


There speaks the voice of the Middle Age. Its earthly and its 
heavenly passion—all is there. But with Tennyson’s interpreta- 
tion of the story it was necessary that Arthur himself should be 
brought face to face with Guinevere and unfold to her the ruin 
that her sin has wrought. And if we think of the King and Queen 
as types, he of the spiritual ideal, she of the voluptuous life of the 
senses, that has sapped and brought low the fair fabric of the 


Round Table, then all is consonant. Such an Arthur to such a 
3H 2 
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Guinevere not only can but must use the mighty words that we all 


know so well: 
Well is it that no child is born of thee. 


The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin and the breaking up of laws. 


He must lay bare the sin that has spoilt the purpose of his life ; he 
must forgive her as eternal God forgives, must cry : 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 


And by this love and forgiveness such a Guinevere must be uplifted 
and redeemed : 

I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 

That pure severity of perfect light. 

I yearn’d for warmth and colour which I found 

In Lancelot—now I see thee what thou art, 

Thou art the highest and most human, too, 

Not Lancelot, nor another. 
To question or deny the poetic splendour of this last dialogue 
between husband and wife is idle. But just because it is between 
husband and wife it has been fiercely assailed. And of a truth 
Tennyson here finds himself in the impasse to which, as I have 
said, he was predestined by his mystical conception of Arthur. 
To show a figure, so conceived, in the réle of the blameless and 
accusing husband was to invite the charge so hotly made that the 
King has here become a prig and Pharisee. To those who choose 
to make it there is no answer except that the Arthur whom they 
impeach is not Tennyson’s Arthur, and for this the poet must 
himself bear the responsibility. A keener sense of the incon- 
gruous would have saved him from exposing his ideal King in a 
situation round which cluster a thousand disturbing associations 
from the novel and the stage. 

In The Passing of Arthur the King reassumes his true réle of the 
hero of a spiritualepic. He rides forth to meet ‘death or he knows 
not what mysterious doom ’ in the last weird battle in the west. 
The battle is fought amid spectral gloom ; it is a confused melée, 

For friend and foe were shadows in the midst, 
And friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew. 


It is the twilight of the gods, wherein all spiritual values are 
obscured. And into the rhythm of the lines that picture the 
stricken field by the winter sea has crept the chill of a world in 
eclipse : 
Only the wan wave 

Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 

Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 

Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fallen, 

And shivered brands that once had fought with Rome, 

And rolling far along the gloomy shores 

The voice of days of old and-days to be. 
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From Arthur’s lips as he gazes on the spectacle rises the cry of the 
despair that assails the highest, holiest nature in its dark hour, 
I know not what I am, 
Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King, 
Behold, I seem but King among the dead. 
Yet even now to the eye of faith his true royalty lies open and bare : 
Then spake the bold Sir Bedivere, ‘My King, 
King everywhere, and so the dead have kings, 
There also will I worship thee as King.’ 
And when Sir Bedivere belies in part these brave words by hesi- 
tating to throw away Excalibur, the last visible memorial of the 
glories of the Round Table, Arthur’s spiritual authority still 
avails to overawe him into obedience. Betrayed, defeated, sorely 
stricken, Arthur is yet, in the truest and most majestic sense, 
every inch a king. 

‘The vis‘on of Leodogran’s dream,’ as R. H. Hutton has said, ‘ is 
literally fulfilled.’ The cloud has rolled down upon the earth, and 
the King, a mighty phantom, stands out in heaven, but stands out 
crowned, for he has lost nothing in himself of the spiritual elements 
of his kingdom. Such a life cannot end in death. It came with 
signs and wonders and with them it passes away. We hear again 
the echoes of Merlin’s riddling prophecy, 

From the great deep to the great deep he goes. 

Whither he is borne on the dusky barge we cannot tell, but 
we know that there is no thought of failure in his heart. ‘The 
old order changeth yielding place to new.’ The fair and 
stately fabric of the Round Table has been shattered. But the 
spirit which was regnant at its core, which irradiated its being with 
living light and fire, that takes no hurt from ‘the waves and 
weathers ’ of time, that tramples with victor-feet Death itself into 
the dust. 

Thus Tennyson uses the Arthurian story to symbolise his own 
Welt-Anschauung, that there is a spiritual principle in the universe, 
incessantly struggling with the material elements, liable to 
temporary defeat, but in essence unconquerable and immortal. 
When the author of the Idylls was in the hey-day of his fame a 
Dorsetshire poet and novelist was slowly catching the ear of a 
smaller public with a strangely different interpretation of life. To 
Mr. Thomas Hardy Man is the plaything of ironic Powers : 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the Gods, 
They kill us for their sport. 


When the President of the Immortals has finished his sport with 
Tess, and with the rest of us, there is no more to be said. By his 
consummate expression of this view of the world Mr. Hardy has 
become a classic in his lifetime. But to Tennyson this would have 
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been a creed of despair. For him human society could only exist 
on a spiritual basis, with God renewing himself in many ways, 
He clothed this conception in the garb, half-medieval, half- 
modernised of the Arthurian story. Hence have sprung the 
flaws and inconsistencies which have provoked so violent a reaction 
against the poem that at first was so widely acclaimed. For al] 
that is shallow or half-hearted in his handling of the great romance 
for his own purposes Tennyson has paid dearly. But Time is the 
most impartial of critics, and the generation that has lived through 
the Great War may be able to do more justice to the Idylls than 
that which preceded. Wordsworth’s sonnets have spoken with 
a new voice to: those who have found in them not only a poetic 
record of the Napoleonic struggle, but a majestic proclamation of 
those ever-living principles which were at issue once again in the 
World-War. For Wordsworth those principles were enshrined in 
the historic national liberties of England, Switzerland and Spain, 
assaulted by tyrannic military power. Tennyson viewed them in 
the legendary form of an ideal society reared for a time above the 
encircling welter of pagan savagery. In either case the poets 
were concerned with the war of Sense against Soul. And has not 
the world-conflict revealed to shuddering humanity this elemental 
struggle in its most naked form beneath the laboriously built up 
structure of civilisation ? 
The children born of thee are sword and fire, 


Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws. 
~*~ + + os 
The fear lest this my realm, uprear’d 
By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 
From flat confusion and brute violences, 
Reel back into the beast, and be no more. 


Such familiar lines have gained immensely in significance since 
August 1914. They are the more poignant and arresting because 
they have originally no relation to historic facts. It is one of 
the tests of genius that its utterances are perpetually proving 
their value and aptness in unforeseen applications. Jdylls of 
the King is not an organic whole ; it is a medley, with a strangely 
fitful inspiration. But when this inspiration is at work on this 
central theme of the poem, it gives birth to verse that no change of 
literary fashion can affect, because, like all true art, it is incom- 


parable and timeless. 
F. 8. Boas. 
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A PLEA FOR THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Ir is unfashionable nowadays to break a lance in favour of the 
Qld Testament. The tendency is to magnify the difference 
between Old and New Testament, to the disparagement of the 
one and the exaltation of the other. Though neither of the two 
‘hooks’ is a unity, yet, for purposes of comparison, each is 
regarded as if it were. The God of the Old Testament—a perilous 
abstraction !—is contrasted with the God of the New. The 
‘morality ’ of the Old Testament is contrasted with the ‘ morality ’ 
of the New. What is generally done in these contrasts is to take 
the God and the morality of the Old Testament at their worst, 
and to compare them with the God and the morality of the New 
Testament at their best. The Old Testament is skilfully assimi- 
lated with its lowest level ; the New Testament with its highest. 
Thus the God of the Sermon on the Mount is compared with the 
God of Judges and of Joshua. And the God of the former means 
the conception of God as we can frame it by the very best and 
noblest portions of the Sermon ; the God of the latter means the 
conception of God as we can frame it by the very worst and lowest 
portions of Judges and Joshua. 

Even if the Old Testament has to be regarded as, in any sense, 
the record of revelation, it is the record of imperfection and 
crudity. The human element is large, and weighs down the 
divine. Historically, the Old Testament may have its value ; 
religiously, that value is small. For why use the imperfect, 
when you have the perfect at your hand? If the radiance of 
daylight can guide you, why carry about an ugly, guttering 
candle 2? Who, after all, is the God of the Old Testament ? He 
is the fierce, cruel and jealous deity of a single, uncivilised people— 
by name, Yahweh ; he is a partial and tribal God, excessively 
keen about his own honour and glory, which is closely connected 
with the honour and glory of his chosen people. To maintain 
and increase his own reputation and the power of Israel, he is 
willing and ready to order the slaughter of any number of men, 
women and children, if they belong to races outside the favoured 
one. In return, the chosen people has to serve its divine Master 
and King by elaborate sacrifices of bulls, goats and sheep, and by 
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observing a multitude of ‘ Don’ts,’ the sum of which constitutes 
its morality. And what a morality it is: outward, legal, negative! 
As to inwardness and ‘ character,’ they are unknown. No wonder 
that the perfect product of Old Testament teaching and ideals 
is the unlovely Pharisee of the Gospels. It is hard lines that 
Christianity, which is much less the issue of the Old Testament 
than its opposite, should be burdened with this gruesome heritage 
of the past. Must poor little English children of the twentieth 
century after Christ still have to learn about the taboos and the 
prejudices of this petty Semitic tribe ? What is the minimum 
of Old Testament which could make the New Testament 
intelligible ? Is not much of the suspicion with which institu- 
tional Christianity is regarded in certain sections of the popula- 
tion due not to anything specifically Christian—not to Gospel 
or Epistle—but to the fact that the Old Testament has still 
officially to be spoken of as the word of God, and that the New 
Testament has still to drag along with it, under one cover, this 
unfortunate book of cruelty and law, with which it has been 
associated for so many centuries to the injury of religion and to 
the degradation of Christianity ? Should not the connexion, 
at long last, be frankly cut? May it not be finally recognised 
that the sacred book of the Jews, with its tribal and blood- 
thirsty God,} its crude and legal morality, and its fierce and 
bitter nationalism, forms no part of the sacred literature of 
Christianity ? 

Such, rather emphasised and drawn together, seem to be the 
tones and reflections which we hear about the Old Testament 
to-day. Ifa Jew raises his voice in arrest of judgment, it may be 
regarded as mere prejudice. That must be risked. It may at 
once be conceded that the old Jewish view, according to which 
the Old Testament, and more especially the Pentateuch, enshrined 
religious and moral perfection, is gone for ever. No doubt many 
orthodox Jews still naively believe it, but they could not obtain 
any hearing from those outside their own ranks. He who would 
make a claim for the religious greatness of the Old Testament can 
only do so to-day if he frankly recognise its imperfections and its 
limitations. If he attempt too much, he must inevitably lose 
all. For him the half, or perhaps a smaller fraction still, must 
be much larger than the whole. The fact is that one great 
argument for the greatness of the Old Testament is precisely 
to be found in those very imperfections and crudities which are 
now so often brought up to its discredit. It does contain these: 
it starts with them, and it by no means sheds them all. The 
latest portions of the Old Testament have crudities and imperfec- 


1 ‘ Yahweh is even more unbridled, licentious, vengeful than his people.’ Zpilego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion, by Miss Jane Harrison. 1921, p. 31. 
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tions of their own, and some crudities and imperfections which 
are comparatively naive and harmless in the earliest, are much 
more definite, offensive, and elaborate in the latest, portions of 
the ‘book.’ All this must frankly be conceded. But these 
erudities and imperfections are not the only things in the Old 
Testament, and they make the other things the more remarkable. 
An achievement, some of which, in a sense, goes against the grain, 
is all the greater an achievement. What is the soul of a book, a 
person, a spiritual creation ? What is its tendency, its essence ? 
Is it the evil, the dross, the crude, the common, the ordinary ? 
Surely not. Is it not rather the good, the special, the peculiar ? 
And is this not the case with the Old Testament ? What is it 
straining to produce? The worst bits of Joshua and of Esther, 
or the finest things in Deuteronomy and Isaiah? The impreca- 
tions and particularism of the Psalter, or its spirituality and 
universalism ? I think the latter. Do you say: ‘ This argument, 
put more clearly, merely declares that the few fine things in the 
Old Testament prepare the way for the noon-day splendour of 
the New’? I am not going to accept or to deny the inference, 
but I would add to it this: that the Old Testament also prepares 
the way for the Judaism, and especially for the Liberal Judaism, 
of to-day. It may be that the Old Testament could fulfil itself 
in many ways. And in any case, the genius, the inspiration, the 
higher nature of a book reside surely in its qualities, and not in 
its defects, in its special greatness, and not in its common weak- 
nesses and ugliness. 

What the ultimate meaning and philosophy of it all may be 
I make no attempt to explain ; the methods of God are exceedingly 
strange and hard. You have a people, and you have a religion, 
which, in some ways, deepen and accentuate each other’s defects. 
The people is fierce, and its God is fierce ; and people and God 
make each other yet fiercer. National hatreds become sanctified 
(alas, the word !) by religion, and religious zeal becomes intensified 
by national hatreds. And within the pale of the people rules a 
crude and harsh morality ; a blow for a blow, measure for mea- 
sure ; do good to the good and to the friend ; requite the evil and 
the enemy. And this very morality, like all ancient moralities, is 
part and parcel of the national religion. You start, indeed, with 
Yahweh, the God of Israel and the only God of Israel, but you 
hardly know if this singleness of nation and God is going to be a 
quality or a defect, so limited seems the outlook of Yahweh to 
Israel, so open and obvious his partiality. And if Yahweh has 
some hankering for justice, he has also strange moods of cruelty 
and caprice. 

But what emerges? First, Monotheism absolute. No other 
divine power than One. And that One, spiritual. ‘God is 
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Spirit’ is the affirmation of the Fourth Gospel, but it may be 
safely asserted that the highest teachers of the Old Testament 
imply the same doctrine. 

Nevertheless, Yahweh remains intensely ‘personal.’ It is 
doubtless no less absurd to speak of God as ‘he’ than it would 
be to speak of him as ‘she.’ But what other resource have we ? 
How much better to speak of him as ‘ he’ than as ‘it.’ The Old 
Testament is innocent of metaphysical speculation, but is not 
this very innocence one of its negative excellences, inasmuch as 
while, at its best, it soars high enough for saints, it never soars too 
high for ordinary and average folk, so that the same words can be 
appropriated by all? For the purposes of my argument it may 
also be truly said that Yahweh, while intensely ‘ personal,’ lacks 
mythology, and the combination is his unique strength or quality. 
He may not be represented by any likeness or form: he may not 
be worshipped under any symbol or shape. He is both near and 
far ; he fills heaven and earth, but they cannot contain him ; he 
dwells in heaven, but also in the Temple ; he dwells in the high and 
holy place, but with him also that is of a contrite heart. How all 
these various affirmations are to be harmonised, who can say ? 
But it is the strength of the Old Testament that those who were, 
or are, reared upon it could, or can, firmly believe them all. 

And what is Yahweh’s character ? How completely different 
is Yahweh at his purest from the supposed God of the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, or from the actual God of much of Joshua and of 
Judges. Gone are moods and caprices. Instead, changelessness 
and fidelity. He does, indeed, still punish, but for the sake of 
justice, and not for pleasure. ‘I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live.’ 
His primary qualities are compassion, and that not wholly trans- 
latable excellence, chesed, which is least feebly rendered by loving- 
kindness or love. He is righteous and long-suffering. ‘The Lord 
is righteous in all his ways and loving in all his works.’ And 
these qualities are predicated of him again and again. ‘ He does 
not afflict willingly, or grieve the children of men. As a father 
pities his children, so the Lord pities those that fear him. He 
heals the broken in heart, and binds up their wounds. He is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.’ What a 
different story such verses seem to tell from the God of vengeance, 
or, at the very best, of strictest and most pitiless justice, who is 
supposed to be the God of that gloomy and unreal abstraction, the 
Old Testament! But is he not always Yahweh, the God of the 
Jews, the God of Israel, and not the God of all mankind? Yes; 
he is always the God of Israel, but it would not be fair to stop at 
that. He is also ‘ the God of the spirits of all flesh.’ Moreover, 
we have to distinguish between his character as it is in itself and 
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his character as it is displayed when lower national passions 
interfere. In itself, the divine character is perfect. Pure justice, 
pure mercy ; a unity of lovingkindness and wisdom. His cha- 
racter in the Old Testament at its best may still be his character 
for us to-day. It is to be admitted that towards the nations this 
character usually degenerates. It is inconsistent with itself. But 
even this degeneration and inconsistency are, in the very highest 
portions of the Old Testament, transcended. ‘ My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all nations.’ ‘Egypt, my people ; 
Assyria, the work of my hands.’ ‘ My salvation shall extend to 
the ends of the earth.’ Jonah is as much a portion of the Old 
Testament as Esther. And Jonah is its glory. Are you most 
yourself at your best or your worst ? When you yield to your 
weaknesses, or when you struggle against them and overcome 


_ them? If my answer be sound, then the Old Testament is also most 


itself, its true essence is most truly shown, at its best and not at 
its worst ; its true tendency and issue are displayed, not in Esther, 
but in Jonah. ‘ And should I not have pity on Nineveh, that great 
city, wherein are more than six score thousand persons who cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left hand, and also much 
cattle?’ What a mighty distance from Joshua! What a 
spiritual achievement ! What a religious record and victory ! 

It is easy to criticise the Yahweh of Judges, but it is less easy 
to carp at the Yahweh of the noblest Psalms. Was it not a provi- 
dential superstition which led the Jews to give up saying and pro- 
nouncing Yahweh, and to use instead the harmless epithet 
‘ Adonai,’ or ‘Lord’? For, the Lord, is to us a familiar, and not 
disagreeable, synonym for God. And is not the God of the noblest 
Psalms (themselves the product of Prophecy) the God of modern 


; piety ? For religious purposes it is perfectly legitimate to pick 


and choose, to collect and combine. So picking and choosing, so 


! collecting and combining, we form a conception of God, which can 
> hardly be paralleled outside the Bible in its harmony of simplicity 


and depth, of strength and beauty, of definiteness and reserve, a 
conception suited both for the wise and the foolish, the average 
man and the saint. ‘How excellent is thy lovingkindness, O 
God ; therefore the children of men take refuge under the shadow 
of thy wings. With thee is the fountain of life ; in thy light we 
see light. Thy lovingkindness is better than life. Whom have I 
infheaven but thee ? and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee. Whither shall I go from thy spirit? Or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence ?’ There are, indeed, heights and 
depths of mysticism to which the Psalmists never attain. But 
what they do achieve, what they do offer, has been comfort, 
inspiration, strength, for countless human souls. And it avoids 
many a pitfall. The mysticism of the noblest Psalms is pure and 
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simple and strong and clean. The God who is the object of 
worship in these Psalms, who produces this deep fervour, this 
clean but passionate devotion, has hardly a feature which the 
piety of to-day needs to modify or to reject. It is true that often, 
even in the very best and noblest Psalms, there are expressions 
or desires which we must eliminate, but it is easy to do so without 
altering the essential characteristics of the God, or making the 
worship of him vapid or unreal. Any lower elements drop off 
without difficulty and without injury to the whole. The noblest 
Psalms can be religiously bowdlerised without destroying their 
individuality. They gain. The dross is easily separated from the 
ore. The ore shines out all the more distinctively. Is it not 
absurd to create an abstraction, and call it the God of the Old 
Testament ? What common denominator can be found? Are 
you going to make up the lineaments of an average God, half way 
between Judges, on the one hand, and the best conceptions of the 
Prophets and the Psalter upon the other ? More commonly such 
an arithmetical monstrosity is not attempted, and the God of the 
Old Testament is roughly equalled with the God of Judges. In 
other words the best is ignored, and the worst is used for the whole. 

If one were to ask, not for an ‘average’ picture of Yahweh, for 
that is impossible, but for the result of the higher teaching con- 
cerning him as it reflected itself in fairly average minds, it would 
not be unfair to point to the 145th Psalm. Here you have what 
(when national enemies are not in mind) Yahweh has become to 
the average religious writer towards the close of the Old Testament 
period. You havea Theism, not complete, not perfect (verse 20), 
but yet pure and elevated, simple and strong. 

Suppose, however, we take a glance at Yahweh in his least 
satisfactory aspect, and where he is most open to easy criticism 
and attack. He starts his career in the closest possible association 
with Israel, and with the least possible concern for the rest of 
humanity. Moreover, every enemy of Israel is ipso facto an 
enemy of Yahweh. But how great is the religious achievement, 
which not only changes Yahweh from being one national God out 
of many into the Sole Divine Power in heaven and earth, not only 
produces the Book of Jonah beside Judges and Esther, but also 
creates the conception that the defeat and overthrow of guilty 
Israel is the work of Yahweh and the vindication of justice, and 
the still profounder conception that the very purpose of Israel’s 
election by Yahweh is to publish the knowledge of the true God 
to all the nations of the world. From the Song of Deborah to 
the 49th and 53rd chapters of Isaiah: what a tremendous develop- 
ment! It may be admitted that the ‘development ’ is not merely 
chronological. You can make up a disagreeable picture of Yah- 
weh and of Israel from passages which are very late as well as from 
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passages which are very early. The dross and slag continue to 
the end. But the point is that the higher is actually present in 
the Old Testament as well as the lower, and that it is the higher 
which counts, which manifests the Spirit of God, which truly 
differentiates. There is nothing specific, original or essential 
about Esther. No struggle was needed to produce it. It did not 
go against the grain. It was not thrown up by the victory of the 
Higher against the Lower; of the Spirit of Righteousness, Uni- 
versalism and Purity warring against National Prejudice and 
Hatred and the Desire for Revenge. But the conception of the 
Suffering Servant is profoundly original, and seems to represent 
the genius of the Old Testament at its height. And even though 
Esther-like passages be more numerous in bulk than parallels to 
Isaiah xlix. and liii., yet, nevertheless, it is, I repeat, the great and 
the original things which constitute the real essence of the Old 
Testament, and not the common and the cheap things. 

If the achievement of the Old Testament as to the nature and 
character of the Divine Being—his Unity, his Moral Perfection, 
his Spirituality ; his ‘ Nearness,’ on the one hand, his Omni- 
presence, upon the other—seems marvellous in purity and worth, 
no less remarkable is its achievement as regards the right relation 
of man to God and the moral ideal. The teaching of the greater 
Prophets is fixed and unassailable. ‘I desire love and not 
sacrifice, and the knowledge of God rather than burnt offerings.’ 
‘Let justice roll down as waters and righteousness as a perpetual 
stream.’ ‘ What does the Lord thy God require of thee, but to 
do justice and love chesed, and to walk humbly with thy God ?’ 
This teaching is above criticism. But, the Law! Well, some of 
us still believe that there is a place for Law—for ‘ Thou shalt, and 
thou shalt not, because thou canst ’—even in religion. Man, still 
lower than the angels, cannot yet wholly dispense with a Law 
without ; the law graven in the heart, the law of the New Covenant 
(Jeremiah xxxi. 33), is still an ideal to be always sought for, but 
only partially obtained. As for the actual Law of the Pentateuch, 
it must be admitted that it includes much which is obsolete ; it 
includes some things which are ordinary, average or poor. But 
it is inaccurate to speak of it as a collection of ‘ Don’ts.’ There 
are in it positive, as well as negative, enactments. The com- 
bination of the two in the Ten Commandments has hardly lost its 
value even to-day, and the world would certainly be a far happier 
and better place than it is if the Ten Commandments, which have 
come in of late for some rather cheap and inaccurate depreciation, 
were universally obeyed. There are some negative commands, 
which can only be positively put into practice. ‘Ye shall do no 
unrighteousness in judgment, in meteyard, in weight or in measure. 
Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neither lie to one another.’ 
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Such laws seem as much positive as negative. ‘ Thou shalt not 
avenge or bear any grudge ’ immediately precedes the more famous 
and more positive command of love. ‘ If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat’ is its interpretation. It is too often for- 
gotten that the mandates, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might,’ and 
‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ are not only both 
found in the Law, but were quite as famous, and quite as familiar, 
and quite as important, in Judaism as in Christianity. ‘ But who 
is thy “ neighbour ” in Leviticus?’ I fully admit : he is ‘ the child 
of thy people ’ ; in other words, he includes 98 per cent. of all the 
men and women the ordinary person usually comes into contact, 
or has to do, with. There is, indeed, another 2 per cent., and 
they are not wholly left out in the cold: ‘ The resident alien that 
dwells with you shall be as one that is born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself.’ There are surely many of us 
modern Englishmen (whatever our creed) whom this law hits 
pretty hard. And till we obey it in the letter and the spirit, we 
might, perhaps, do well to cease cavilling at the Old Testament. 
Its moral and religious ideals may need supplementing, and may 
have found a noble supplement ; but they are not so low or so 
easy that we can wisely reject or ignore them. 


C. G. MonTEFIORE. 
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THE SMALLEST EUROPEAN SONG-BIRD 


Wuen birds flock in autumn to the south, they leave behind 
some of the brightest and frailest. No English birds are more 
resplendent than the kingfisher and green woodpecker, which 
remain with us all through the winter ; and when autumn thins 
the woods both of leaves and birds, it is the best of all times for 
making the acquaintance of the golden-crested wren. He covers 


- much ground at this season, hunting for insects among the boughs 


in company with titmice and tree-creepers ; and now, too, his 
numbers are swollen by a great incursion of his brothers from the 
Baltic pine-woods, which habitually migrate to our own isle. 

As we wander in the calm November woods, disturbed only 
by the redbreast’s resonant song among the aisles, and the tapping 
of a great titmouse as he breaks on a bough some seed of white- 
beam or hornbeam, sometimes we are warned of the goldcrest’s 
approach by his own minute voice, and sometimes by the sub- 
dued cries and flitting forms of his companions. The goldcrest’s 
characteristic note at this season is not his small wheedling song, 
so persistent in spring, but a thin, elementary chirp, subtler than 
the cry of any tit, and recalling by its slightness the squeak of the 
shrew-mouse in the hedgerow, or of the bat by the summer eaves. 
Sometimes it is briskly repeated, as a lively chatter. It is a cry 
proportionate to his size—a fairy signal devoid of the aggressive 
mannerism, the grimacing twang, which marks most cries of the 
tits. As he slips into sight with his companions among the dis- 
coloured boughs, his pre-eminence in minuteness is manifest. 
For here is the smallest bird in Europe, a song-bird of less than 
the weight of a halfpenny, a winged thing less than an inch longer 
than the smallest humming-bird. As the mixed flocks drift 
through the copse, with its summer screens dissolved, the gold- 
crest makes even the long-tailed tit look bulky beside him. For 
even without his great tail, which is more than half of his length, 
the long-tailed tit’s body is a good half inch longer than the gold- 
crest’s ; and half an inch is much in such company. The tree- 
creeper, for all its slenderness of form, and the chiffchaff, smallest 
of our summer migrants, are not far from twice the size of the 
goldcrest. By a pretty repudiation of brute strength, the king- 
ship of the birds, and the scientific title of “ regulus,”” have been 
conferred at one time or another both on the goldcrest and the 
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common wren. But the wren, if a king, is an uncrowned one; 
his head bears no golden sign; Nature does not recognise his 
coronation. Probably the wren was named king of the birds for 
want of knowledge of the smaller bird with its visible symbol of 
kingship. For in earlier centuries the goldcrest was a good deal 
overlooked, partly from the general unobservance of natural 
matters, and partly because in all probability it was scarcer than 
now. It is true that by docking its tail the common wren makes 
itself actually no longer than a goldcrest, but it is a far more 
stoutly built bird, and its body looks all the larger for its curtail- 
ment. 

As it flits to us through the autumn woods, sometimes the 
goldcrest may at once alight head-down on some thorn-spray or 
fir-tassel, and declare itself by its golden feathers. The kinglet 
is brighter than the queenlet, but she too is crowned. In both the 
bright feathers form a band from the front to the back of the 
little bird’s head ; in the cock bird two stripes of bright lemon 
yellow enclose a streak of orange, in the hen the whole band is 
bright yellow. But it is difficult to distinguish these shades of 
colour as the live birds hunt with their unceasing restlessness 
among the leaves ; we can only detect, as a rule, that the cock’s 
crest is the bolder and brighter. As if to make their brilliant 
silken lustre more conspicuous, the whole bright area both in 
cock and hen is bordered by two definite stripes of black. This 
crest can be slightly raised when the bird is animated, like that 
of the blackcap, the skylark, and various other species ; but we 
need not look for an outstanding plume, like that of the hoopoe 
or common lapwing or crested tit. Its possession by both sexes, 
albeit in a modified form by the hen, is one of many similar warn- 
ings against overworking the theory that the bright plumage of 
male birds has been evolved by sexual selection. If male gold- 
crests gradually acquired their bright crowns in competition for 
appreciative hens, the duller members dying out for want of mates, 
how did the crowns of the hens arise? Except in a few species 
in which the hen is the more splendid, and the wooer, there is no 
suggestion that her own bright colours have been acquired by 
competition for the cocks. The hen’s part in a typical bird 
courtship is ostentatiously passive and almost provokingly in- 
different. Yet here are hen goldcrests, and the hens of such 
brightly adorned species as the woodpeckers and kingfisher, 
ornate with almost masculine splendour. The most that can be 
claimed in the case of the goldcrests is that selection may have 
given the cock’s crests their superior brightness; but how the 
crests arose for selection to work upon still remains unproved. 

So much for this symbol of royalty when the birds reveal it. 
But to catch sight of a live bird’s crest one often needs a bird’s- 
eye view; and how are we to recognise the goldcrest slipping 
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lightly through the boughs above us if he keeps his crest turned 
to the sky, while we plod earthbound? His differentia is fairly 
plain apart from his very small size. He has little likeness to 
the common jenny wren, but is half titmouse, half warbler—a 
titmouse in his fondness for often hanging heels-above-head, and 
yet a warbler in many soft, stroking movements, and his more 
slender shape. Both in form and colour, he comes nearer than 
any other bird which winter leaves us to that summer tribe. He 
isa little more stoutly built than they, as if to face rough weather ; 
and like the summer verdure reflected in the coats of the 
wood-wren and willow-wren there is a tinge of evergreen in his 
plumage. But if we do not catch sight of his crest, and cannot 
even see him clearly enough in the air or among the foliage to 
appreciate his small size, we can usually recognise him by his 
wings. They have a dark brown patch which is pretty sharply 
‘contrasted with a white line on the coverts above, and the paler 
quills beneath. This pied marking is distinctive and fairly con- 
spicuous, and will catch a vigilant eye even in the dim light that 
falls through a bush in November. 

If the habit of migration in any way depended on apparent 
power of flight, the goldcrest’s puny wings would emphatically 
make it a resident. But truly resident birds are proportionately 
rare, and are no more common among the weak than the strong 
of pinion. The goldcrest is rightly included in the list of our 
‘resident species,’ for there are always goldcrests in this isle ; 
but, like most other species in that list, its individuals are largely 
migratory. The breeding-ground of goldcrests extends over a 
great tract of the Old World, from the Azores, through Europe 
and Northern Asia, to Japan. Within this wide range of climate 
the habits of the species are naturally not constant ; the gold- 
crests of Scandinavia are summer migrants, flocking in autumn 
to our own warmer shores, while the birds that breed in the south- 
most part of their range are probably resident. Various local 
races, including those bred in our own island, are sufficiently dis. 
tinct to be recognisable, but their movements have not yet been 
accurately traced. We do not yet know what proportion of our 
British goldcrests join in the great autumn stream of migration 
which carries so many birds of our so-called resident species to 
the shores of south-western France, and on to Portugal and the 
African coast. It is probable that many do migrate, especially 
in our colder winters, but that a minority which find snug quarters 
tfemain in the country all the year. But of the great inrush to 
Britain from the north in autumn there has long been no doubt. 
It has been conspicuous on our north-east coasts, and sometimes 
along the whole eastern seaboard, for a century past. On the 
lincolnshire coast, goldcrests used to be known as ‘ woodcock- 
pilots "the name may still survive—because of their abundant 
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arrival a little before the woodcock come, at the time of the 
November full moon. These immigrations are as wonderful for 
their enormous numbers as for the minute dimensions of these 
passengers across the wild North Sea. On the wild cliffs of Fair 
Isle, midway between Shetland and Orkney, Mr. Eagle Clarke 
found them abundant on many days in the three autumn months, 
‘Goldcrests everywhere to-day (17th October) on the cliffs and 
in the crofts alike, uttering their peevish little call-note. They 
give one the impression that they are suffering, for they sit very 
close and pay little attention to the presence of an observer. An 
example which came into one of the houses readily sat on the 
occupier’s arm, and devoured about a score of the common 
house-fly.’ Such a meal speaks of sheer starvation ; more often 
than not the food picked up by the goldcrest is invisible at a 
range of a few feet. Their cry might well sound peevish! and 
yet its apparent fretfulness may merely have been due to the 
environment of the surf and precipices, which makes any wood- 
land note seem homeless and sad—even the laugh of the wood- 
pecker. There can be little doubt that many of the goldcrests 
which we see in autumn and winter in inland places are survivors 
of this horde of immigrants, though they do not declare their 
foreign origin as plainly as the redwings and fieldfares from the 
same Baltic home. Some of them are perceptibly larger than 
our breeding birds, and this is one of the differentiating marks 
of the Northern European race. These larger birds from North 
Europe have been found in winter in the Spanish peninsula, 
which is a kind of Riviera in the chilly season for many birds from 
the north ; and there can be little doubt that many of our British 
goldcrests pass south also. The northward migration in spring 
is much less marked, as is natural after the waste of life in the 
inclement half of the year; but the multitudinous migration of 
the goldcrests on a clear April night has been vividly described 
by Gatke as he watched it on Heligoland. The journeys of these 
winged flakes from Norway to Portugal, and home again, are at 
least as wonderful a feat of flight as the migration of British 
swallows to South Africa, which has been verified in recent years 
by the identification of five distinct specimens, marked at their 
nesting-places between the Trent and Forth. 

There can be little doubt that goldcrests have greatly increased 
in this country since plantations of pine and fir have been so greatly 
multiplied. These little birds delight at all times of year ina 
pendent spruce-bough, or the denser tassels of an Austrian pine; 
and they delight in spruce-firs at nesting-time. Woods of fit 
and pine were not planted in England until the seventeenth 
century, while it was not until the nineteenth that plantation 
in country districts took place on a very large scale, and almost 
every villa garden in town suburbs boasted its clump of coniferous 
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evergreens. Before the time of this coniferous eruption, England 
had none of the evergreens in which goldcrests delight all through 
the year, except yews and furze, neither of which stand now in 
the first rank of their favour. In Scotland there were always 
some Scotch pines; but there too the great epoch of plantation 
did not begin until nearly the end of the eighteenth century. 
Goldcrests, moreover, are less fond of Scotch firs at nesting-time 
than of several other coniferous species ; the boughs of old trees 
seem too scantily covered for their liking. The multiplication of 
conifers seems not only to have increased their numbers but to 
have altered their habits. Bewick’s Land Birds was published 
in 1797, and he, or rather his descriptive collaborator, mentions 
oaks as their favourite trees. This is quite contrary to modern 
experience. Though the oak is so full of insect life that it gives 
them a good hunting-ground, they seldom spend much time in 


one compared with the firs. It was undoubtedly the planting of 


pines and firs about our houses—for shelter and privacy as well 
as an economic crop—that first made goldcrests familiar birds, 
and, so to speak, domesticated them. Gilbert White, in his forty- 
first letter to Pennant, specially mentions the ‘ golden-crowned 
wren, that shadow of a bird,’ as one which does not take refuge 
in winter about houses or villages, but ‘ keeps aloof in fields and 
woods ’ ; and he adds the significant remark that ‘ they are almost 
as rare as any bird we know.’ Yet more than two centuries 
earlier William Turner, a Northumbrian like Bewick, but who 
made many of his observations in Germany, definitely describes 
them in Bavaria as visiting towns in winter. Nowadays the 
same might be truly said of most towns in England; and the 
fir-trees have made the difference. At Selborne, with its oaks 
and beech-woods, there were doubtless few firs and pines in 
Gilbert White’s day—there are few now in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the village. It is probable, too, that the effusion 
of conifers over Britain, to the obliteration, it must be admitted, 
of a good deal of its most characteristic scenery, has also profited 
the goldcrests which breed beyond its borders. Three centuries 
ago the Baltic goldcrests must have swung west and south, when 
winter called them, on the same track that they are following 
now. Their path is ruled by coast-line and climate, more endur- 
ing than fashions in planting trees. But a pineless England must 
have proved a far bleaker refuge. Every north wind searching 
the furze-brakes must have driven them further into the south, 
across other tracts of sea which they must recross before they 
regained their Baltic home. Every spruce-clump planted on 
English soil must be a haven of refuge for these northern gold- 
crests, a kind of home from home, and must tend to increase their 
numbers in their breeding quarters. 

A bird so slight as the goldcrest, and one which appears to be 
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at all times an insect-eater, must inevitably be one of the first to 
suffer destruction from a savage season. On few species was the 
disastrous effect more marked of the bitter weather of the first 
four months of 1917. In that dire winter—it lasted until the 
third week of April—birds of many kinds perished by thousands, 
perhaps by millions; with redwings, those tender thrushes, a 
market-basket could have been filled on many mornings in a 
short walk near the Norfolk coast. Whether they were frozen 
in their home coverts, or went south to the equal cold of the 
Continent, and never returned, the goldcrests of many English 
districts were nearly wiped out. In the years just preceding 
they had probably been more numerous in England than at any 
time before ; from February to midsummer, the minute and eager 
song seemed perpetual in every other fir-clump. The desolation 
was the more marked when it came. Even in 1918, after the 
first two breeding seasons since the frost, the scarcity of gold- 
crests was still very marked. Three more summers have now 
restored them to fair abundance, though they have not yet 
reached the high-water mark of the years before 1917. The 
recovery of many small birds from the disaster of the frost has 
been retarded by the abundance during several seasons of birds 
of prey, due to the abandonment of game preserving in the war 
years. It was pleasant, if you were not a sheep-farmer, to see 
ravens find their way back to the old nesting-rock from which 
they had been long banished, but less attractive to witness song- 
birds harried at nesting-time by the untuneful and predatory 
jay. Fortunately the small size of the goldcrest’s nest makes 
it more likely than most others to escape the jay’s pale eye, and 
from its peculiar pendent position it must often be a difficult crib 
to crack. 

Like the long-tailed tit, the goldcrest is an early nester, and 
builds an equally skilful and almost as beautiful a nest. The 
cock and hen join in building it. Nowadays it is usually hung 
beneath the drooping sprays of a spruce-fir or other coniferous 
tree ; and the birds can fit it with equal success against the stiff, 
unyielding branchlets of a spruce not more than six feet high— 
the merest Christmas tree for a flower-pot—or under the pendu- 
lous finger-tips of a full-grown spruce at a height of thirty or 
forty feet. The low-built nests are the most commonly found, 
but not necessarily the commonest, for a ball of green moss barely 
three inches across is not easily detected in the upper boughs of 
a tall spruce. From the fondness of goldcrests for the upper 
branches, it is probable that they often build among them. No 
other nest of a British bird is so skilfully hung to its supports, 
unless it be the reed-warbler’s or the house-martin’s; and the 
goldcrest’s typical method is distinct and unique. The nest 
hangs less among its supports than beneath them, clinging much 
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like some pendulous fruit, almost hidden in leaves. It is not 
immensely large for the size of the bird, as is the long-tailed tit’s, 
and often the common wren’s ; nor, like the nests of these two 
birds and those of some of the goldcrest’s nearest warbler rela- 
tives, is it domed. When partly built, in structure though not in 
situation it is much like the chaffinch’s, which is small, from its 
neatness, out of proportion to the finch’s size. But the walls are 
curved in as they rise, until they almost meet after all, and with 
the roof of live fir-needles to cover as much of the entrance as is 
not filled with feathers, the young goldcrests are almost as well 
sheltered as in any domed nest. The chief material is fine strands 
of moss ; and when the little birds change their minds, or find a 
difficulty in fixing their foundations, a bough of a spruce may be 
found tagged with half-a-dozen moss-clots before one of them 
gets fairly started as the nest. Besides moss, there is a generous 
contribution from the unwilling spider, especially of the cocoons, 
which when egg-filled are the very apple of her eye. The neat 
green sphere—for it is nearer a sphere than a hemisphere—is 
often spangled outside with these silken cocoons, like a long- 
tailed tit’s nest or a chaffinch’s, though, unlike those two birds, 
the goldcrest does not usually add lichen as well. The difference 
does not seem strictly one of protective adaptation, for though 
the goldcrest does not usually fix its nest against a lichenous 
background, many of the lichen-covered tits’ and chaffinch’s 
nests are not built among lichens. It may be suspected that the 
choice of these bright flakes is partly esthetic. Inside, the nest 
of the goldcrest is abundantly stuffed with feathers, and among 
the feathers are laid from seven to a dozen minute eggs. Their 
average size is appreciably smaller than that of the long-tailed 
tit; that is to say, they are about as big as a good-sized pea. 
Their colour is quite distinct from that of the eggs of tits, and of 
the goldcrest’s warbler relatives, all of which may be accurately 
though inadequately described as being white with red spots. 
Goldcrests’ eggs are of a light tawny yellow, mottled more or less 
thickly with a deeper shade of yellowish or reddish brown. They 
have the colour of ripe corn in them. This hue tends slightly to 
confirm a suspicion that the goldcrest’s typical method of build- 
ing may not always have been the same. Generally speaking, 
the paler the egg the more covered the nest it is laid in; and by 
providing goldcrests with eggs of subfuc hue Nature seems of 
the opinion that they should be laid in distinctly more open nests 
than those of the tits and the wren, or of the chiffchaff and 
dome-building warblers. It is true that the goldcrest’s nest is 
open above, or at least ajar; but the eggs are not more exposed 
than those of the chiffchaff and willow-wren, which can usually 
be seen from outside. Did goldcrests, then, once build more 
exposed nests ? There seems a hint of it when we find that nests 
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built in furze-bushes are not always of the pendent type, but are 
sometimes attached to the sprays much like a chaffinch’s. 
Goldcrests are double-brooded, and may be seen and heard 
about their nesting-places from very early spring until July. 
After that, they lose their song and tend to wander, though an 
evergreen covert agreeable in goldcrests’ eyes is seldom long 
without visitors, or was, at least, in the years before the great 
frost. Then our own birds begin roaming through the woods, 
and in October the migrants from the Continent begin to join 
them. In-winter they remain less among the boughs of trees 
than when their interests are centred on a nest; they can be 
seen busily hunting in low bushes, or slipping on commons and 
fellsides from the junipers and scrubby birches to search the dead 
bracken below. Their restless activity is extreme; we may 
watch them hunting for an hour together, and their bodies will 
not once be still for two seconds. Besides their continual change 
of position, they are perpetually half-opening and folding their 
wings, and expanding and closing their tails. When searching 
a tree-trunk—and a scaly larch-trunk is one of their richest 
hunting-grounds—they will prop themselves momentarily upon 
their tails, like the tree-creeper and woodpeckers. In an hour's 
unresting activity they will sometimes traverse not a dozen 
yards of copse ; and the ceaseless strokes of their bills are a reve- 
lation of the invisible abundance of insect life. Like the smaller 
tits, they are curiously indifferent to human observation, even 
when in happier trim than on Fair Isle ; it seems as though their 
dark and brilliant eyes, trained on mites and spiders, did not 
easily comprehend so large a bulk as a man, and took him for one 
of the natural elements in the landscape—some stock or stone. 
This is different from the conscious familiarity of the robin ; it 
confers an ‘odd sense of invisibility. By March, or even February, 
the wandering flocks break up, our goldcrests settle in pairs in 
the shrubberies and plantations where they will nest, and before 
the end of February the cocks may sing. Once more that minute 
yet vigorous music begins to vibrate in the fir-boughs, hardly 
recognisable as a bird’s song by unaccustomed ears taking as 
their standard the ringing notes of the chaffinch, which break out 
in the same lightening days. The goldcrest utters a set song or 
phrase, like the chaffinch’s or the hedge-sparrow’s or the wren’s, 
with the same rapidity and marked rhythm. It has two notes 
several times repeated, then an emphatic final flourish, and all 
of an exceeding fineness, like a tune scratched by a needle upon 
glass. This is music proper to a bird whose body, as Turner 
remarked, is ‘not much larger than a locust’s’ ; yet it has alla 
song-bird’s expressiveness, and nothing of the insect’s mechanical 
chirr. It is the most spirited of Nature’s undertones. 
ANTHONY COLLETT. 
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TIGER-HUNTING IN HYDERABAD 


ALTHOUGH tigers are not as numerous in India as they were fifty 
or sixty years ago, they are still abundant in certain favoured 
localities. The chief enemy of great game is to be found in 
the spread of railways, which not only open up fresh shooting 
grounds but tend to the exploitation of the country, the reclaiming 
of waste lands, and the extension of cultivation. It must not, 
however, be supposed that tigers are more abundant in great 
forests and vast uninhabited regions. On the contrary, they are 
to be sought for rather in the neighbourhood of the habitations of 
man, provided there remain sufficient secluded haunts to furnish 
them with cool and sheltered retreats. In the great forests the 
bison and elephant love to roam, far from the haunts of man, 
where no sounds save those of Nature strike upon the ear and 
where the wild beasts can wander in peace over almost untrodden 
solitudes. But man brings with him domesticated animals and 
extends cultivation, the former an attraction to the cattle-loving 
tiger, the latter enticing those ruminating wild animals, deer, 
antelope, and pig, on which the great cats chiefly prey. 

Nor are the great beasts of prey without their uses. If they 
are killed off, the deer, antelope, and pig devastate the husband- 
man’s crops. Moreover, the great carnivora improve the breed 
of those species on which they prey, for the weaklings and other- 
wise unfit furnish their first victims. The fittest survive. [If, 
however, the ruminating wild animals are exterminated, the tigers, 
bereft of their natural prey, become cattle-killers and are prone to 
attack man himself. It is for the best that the balance of Nature 
should be maintained, and that both carnivora and ruminants 
should preserve their proper proportions. 

The State of Hyderabad is very favourably situated as a habitat 
of tigers. Although newly-constructed railways have opened out 
the country to a considerable extent, the remoter parts of the 
Nizam’s territory are still far from the line of rail and comparatively 
inaccessible. Twenty years ago certain regions were infested by 
tigers, and still in favourable localities these great beasts seem to 
be as numerous as in days when I brought to bag twenty-seven 
in two hot weather expeditions of six weeks each. I heard 
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recently from an old Indian officer who accompanied me on 
several expeditions that they are so destructive that special 
measures have to be taken for their reduction. The country 
consists generally of an extensive plateau, some 1800 feet above 
the level of the sea, well watered, intersected by ranges of jungle- 
clad hills, and characterised by cool, well-wooded valleys in which 
the tiger, impatient of heat and thirst, finds plentiful shade and 
water. Those wild animals which form the natural prey of the 
great carnivora are by no means everywhere abundant. Tigers 
are sometimes so hard pressed for food that I have known them 
devour porcupines, snakes, and crabs. But usually these exten- 
sive regions are in the valleys well cultivated and inhabited, and 
even where there are wide stretches of forest, the villages and 
tracts of arable form oases in the jungle, cattle are abundant, and 
the nomadic tribes of Brinjaras have large. herds which are 
followed from one pasture-ground to another in plain and hill by 
wandering tigers. 

The month of March brings in the hot weather in the Deccan. 
It comes with a scorching blast of wind blowing as from a furnace, 
which gladdens the heart of the sportsman, who knows that it will 
rapidly thin out the leafy jungle and dry up the water, thus 
limiting the extent of the tigers’ wanderings. But in March the 
nights are pleasant, and in the early morning, before the sun has 
risen over the eastern hills, the air is still fresh, and in watercourses 
and low ground the dew lies upon the grass, but is soon sucked up 
by the rays of the risen sun. In the daytime the birds are begin- 
ning to gasp with open beaks, and all living creatures seek the 
shade of tree and copse. In the great jungles which stretch beyond 
the blue hills towards which the sportsman’s eager eyes are now 
turned, the tigers have given up wandering by day. Their pere- 
grinations in search of prey take place during the dark hours of 
the night when the earth lies cool under the star-spangled canopy 
of the heavens ; in the heat of the day they rest in umbrageous 
solitudes, or lie in shady pools. 

The camp and shikaris are getting ready in the compound of 
my bungalow, for they are to start a week ahead in order to be 
ready on the bank of the Pein Ganga, seventy miles distant, when 
I arrive there. Sepoys and servants are busy packing the bullock- 
carts with provisions, guns, camp equipage, and all the miscel- 
laneous paraphernalia required for camp life. Stores are packed 
in small and handy wooden cases, a week’s supply in each, so that 
the unopen boxes are always convenient for travelling. Two 
camels, useful in emergency for country impassable for wheeled 
traffic, are groaning under their loads. Ponies are there for three 
sepoys whose duty will be to collect beaters and stiffen the line. 
Finally, a herd of young buffaloes for bait, with their driver, an 
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old man called by the camp ‘ Brook Sahib,’ perhaps owing to a 
fanciful resemblance to a European of that name. In place of the 
usual turban he wore on his head a battered old pith hat discarded 
by his master, and his shrivelled body was hung round with gourds 
containing his provisions for the march. His only other garments 
were a strip of cloth round his loins and a ragged khaki jacket with 
no sleeves. Over his shoulder he carried a rusty spear. It was 
nine o’clock, and the moon was just rising, a silver disc, over the 
black rim of the horizon behind the palm trees, when the pro- 
cession started, the camels complaining loudly, the bells tinkling 
at the necks of the yoked oxen, the carts creaking, the men 
shouting, and old ‘ Brook Sahib ’ bringing up the rear belabouring 
his grunting charges, until all disappeared in a cloud of dust down 
the road towards the jungles of Mahor and the distant line of hills 
in the east. 

A week later, before daybreak, my horse stood at the door, and 
other horses had been posted on the way to the distant jungle, so 
that no time need be wasted on the road. There was a ride of 
seventy miles in front of me, but the journey was not tedious, as 
it lay through varied scenery. The first forty miles it was across 
flat country, mostly under cultivation, which abounded in antelope. 
This brought me to Umerkhed, a place infamous for atrocious 
murders by Thugs in the ‘happy days’ before the advent of 
British rule. Close by a party of travellers had been strangled 
within the memory of men still living. The robbers, disguised as 
harmless travellers, had mixed with a dozen people proceeding 
from Hyderabad to Nagpore. Each Thug cunningly singled out a 
victim, and at a given signal fell each man upon his quarry, and in 
a moment the whole party were strangled with knotted handker- 
chiefs. The victims were buried in a dry watercourse close at hand, 
and in a very short time all signs of the crime were obliterated. 

On leaving Umerkhed I turned into a jungle-clad valley 
through a range of hills. As I rode through the valley the short, 
sharp bark of a rib-faced deer re-echoed on the hillside ahead, and 
the cry was repeated farther on, and then taken up by a peacock 
which uttered the trumpet-note of alarm. Evidently a tiger or 
panther was afoot. A few miles farther on I splashed through the 
shrunken waters of the Pein Ganga and rode into my camp, which 
was pitched under a large banyan tree on the farther bank of the 
river. I was met by my Bhil shikari, Bhima, who lived in the 
adjacent hamlet. Bhima was a remarkable man, with a wonderful 
eyefor country. In the beat he never made a mistake, and he was 
with me in the killing of some twenty-five tigers in three seasons, 
during which he was my head man. The sportsman is greatly 
indebted to the natives of the country, the shikaris and beaters, 
who for a small reward take their lives in their hands and drive the 
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tiger from his lair, and as much credit is due to the unarmed men 
who drive as to the sportsman who actually kills the beast with 
the most deadly weapon that modern science can provide. As for 
weapons, in tiger-hunting I always used the old ‘500 Express rifle 
by Holland and Holland, which now stands in the gun-rack in my 
library, and I could wish for no better. 

There were other shikaris besides Bhima. There was old 
Nathu, who grew garrulous with advancing years and was fond of 
relating the doughty deeds of his master and himself with the 
addition of many embellishments. He feared nothing. He would 
rush up to a wounded and dying tiger and belabour the monster 
with tongue and stick. Simple-minded and honest, he would 
carry on cheerfully and tirelessly through a long day’s work not- 
withstanding the burthen of sixty years. Then there was little 
Chunder, the gentlest and most faithful of beings, possessed of a 
rare intelligence unclouded by the fumes of spirituous liquors, for 
he would touch none of them. He was a trustworthy man to send 
out to explore a tract of country preparatory to an expedition, to 
conciliate the inhabitants and to bring in news that could be relied 
upon. There was also the faithful sepoy orderly, Shaikh Karim, 
who managed all camp arrangements and, armed with a gun 
loaded with ball, stiffened the line of beaters. Once when mauled 
by a tiger his first inquiry when the beast had left him was as to 
the safety of his master. 

Oh, faithful friends and followers, all gone to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds! When the time comes for me to cross the river 
which you have already passed, may you be there to greet me at 
the camp pitched on the bank of the Stygian stream, with news of 
the sport to be had in the jungles behind the veil where, according 
to that fine naturalist Frank Buckland, we hope to meet with 
many interesting animals ! 

Bhima had news of tigers. The country was an ideal haunt 
for them. The river flowed through a rocky bed for many miles 
between forest-clad hills and through a valley of varying width. 
On one side the forest and the hills came down almost to the water’s 
edge. On the other was a strip of level ground between the river 
and the hills, containing a few scattered hamlets whose inhabitants 
cultivated the plain and maintained herds of cattle. Beyond the 
cultivated tract, the forest of teak and bamboo grew abruptly and 
filled the valleys and ravines that cut deep into the mountain 
range. In these valleys the tigers had their habitat, as well as in 
the forest on the other bank, where they found shade, water, and 
game in abundance, whilst at night they could issue forth to prey 
on the village herds which went to graze in the jungle or to drink 
at the river. 

On a distant hill overlooking a broad valley was the Ziarat of 
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Shaikh Farid, a Mohammedan at whose tomb, gleaming white 
upon the cliff, my shikaris said rites must be performed to pro- 
pitiate the jungle god, or we would meet with no success. Next 
morning we went to the Ziarat, taking buffaloes as bait for tigers 
and accompanied by the whole of the denizens of the camp and 
most of those of Bhima’s village. A goat was taken for the 
sacrifice, killed at the tomb, and its flesh cooked and eaten, all 
partaking of the feast. Towards evening we descended to the 
valley, where we found tracks of a tigress, and we tied up two young 
buffaloes within view of the tomb of the patron saint. 

On visiting the place next morning, I found that one of the 
buffaloes had been killed and dragged off, the footprints of the 
tigress being plainly visible ; at one point she had picked up her 
victim and leapt with it across a wide nullah. A pool of blood and 
a broad trail in the grass marked the scene of the tragedy. With 
the help of eighty beaters I drove out and killed this tigress without 
difficulty. A day or two later an immense tiger killed one of my 
buffaloes in an adjoining valley. After observing the kill, I went 
to look at other animals tied up higher up the valley, and on 
returning found that the tiger had followed us a long way, as was 
evident from his tracks. It may be thought that the hunter had 
been hunted, but it is probable that the tiger had merely been 
impelled by curiosity to see us off his premises rather than by 
hostile intent. He was evidently alarmed, for we were unable to 
find him when we beat the jungle, although I drove him out next 
day and killed him with one bullet. Tigers are not always so 
easily killed. The following year one that I shot in the mouth in 
this same spot charged us when followed up, and nearly caught old 
Nathu, but he stood his ground with stick raised, and the tiger 
was fortunately rolled over with another shot when close to him. 

It was now necessary to sacrifice to the jungle god who had 
brought us this success. The animist religion of the jungles 
approximates to the worship of the great god Pan and to the 
system of sacrifice recorded in the Old Testament. A narrow path 
ran up the valley in which I killed the big tiger. Here in the dust 
were the footprints of many beasts. A bear had shambled along, 
and after him a panther whose pugs overlay those of Bruin. Deer 
and blue bull, four-horned antelope, pigs, porcupines, peafowl, 
partridges, and little quail—all these had passed by in the silent 
watches of the night or in the early morning before the rays of the 
sun had warned them to seek the shade of umbrageous thickets. 
Their comings and goings could be plainly read in the Book of 
Nature that lay open to the observant eye. Beside the path in a 
wretched tenement of sticks and stones that formed the abode of 
the jungle god, the deity was represented by a red-painted stone 
over which his banners, a few red and white rags, fluttered in the 
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breeze. Like Abraham of old, my shikaris dragged a kid to the 
shrine and anointed it with country spirit, and the goat bowed 
down before the graven image and was immediately slaughtered 
and its blood spilt on the threshold. A severed foot was hung up 
as an offering within the sacred tenement, around which could be 
heard the voice of Pan, and the tracks of his shaggy hoofs were 
imprinted on the jungle path. 

From here I moved my camp fifteen miles down the river, on 
the far side of which was an extensive forest stretching down to 
the water’s edge and well stocked with game. Here I put upa 
bison with two calves, and at midday a herd of spotted deer came 
down to drink about 400 yards from my camp. I shot the stag, 
and in the evening killed a blue bull in the forest. This was indeed 
the Empire of Nature, and the forest was beautiful beyond 
description! Giant trees, the growth of ages, stood upon the 
river bank, their topmost branches dotted with vultures and their 
nests. The river flowed in a rocky bed, strewn with great boulders 
and containing broad, deep reaches where crocodiles lay like logs 
upon the surface and otters disported themselves in pursuit of 
fish. Sometimes the stream narrowed to a silver thread between 
stretches of sand or murmured over pebbly shallows. On the 
margin, kept green by perennial moisture, grew thick brakes of 
cane and grass jungle; graceful bamboos bowed their feathery 
branches to the water, and beyond the level the hillsides were 
thickly grown with teak trees. Umbrageous nullahs, containing 
here and there a pool of water, wound their way to join the 
river. 

In the forest was an infinite variety of life. Bison, though 
scarce, were to be met with. The great sign-manual of the tiger 
was upon the paths and the margins of the pools. The half- 
devoured body of a four-horned antelope, placed for concealment 
in the fork of a tree, indicated the presence of a panther. Claw 
marks all the way up the bole of a giant pipal tree showed where 
a bear had climbed in search of honey. The bark rubbed off the 
trees told of stags polishing their antlers-sambur on the hill-top 
and spotted deer which frequented the river banks where their 
graceful forms were reflected in the water. Wild dogs standing 
in a glen represented the vermin, which were unable to make much 
impression on such a vast quantity of game. From almost every 
thicket a little antelope rushed out with white scut in air, peafowl 
filled the shady spaces, and monkeys with black faces grinned 
and chattered overhead. 

Here on every side resounded the voices of the forest. In the 
glades and on the banks of the stream the spotted deer were 
seldom silent. Constantly the belling of the stags or the shrill 
bark of the hinds resounded in the woods. In the evening the 
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harsh, grating cry of the panther came from the neighbouring 
hills ; and at morn and at the setting of the sun the loud resonant 
‘Miaou! Miaou!’ of the peafowl struck upon the listening ear. 
The deep purr or distant roar of a tiger might sometimes disturb 
the silence of the night, answered by a voice of fear in the jungle. 
The chattering of the monkeys, the monotonous shriek of the coel, 
the ceaseless stridulation of cicadas, composed the chorus of 
Nature’s orchestra ; all these and other sounds struck upon the 
ear and gladdened the solitude of the woods. There could be no 
greater pleasure than to wander, rifle in hand, over these sylvan 
haunts in the Empire of Nature. 

I killed here a great tiger which, according to the shikari’s 
account, was only brought up to me by old Nathu facing him with 
stick and shout. The tiger leapt lightly down six feet of bank 
below me, and when I shot him he sank in a pool of water, from 
which the dripping carcase was soon hauled. This tiger was only 
nine feet long, but was immensely stout and powerful. We 
skinned him on the spot, and the vultures soon stripped the flesh 
from the bones. That night a tiger killed a buffalo at the same 
place, but he did not eat any of the kill, and the tracks showed 
that he had left early in the night and retreated along the bed of 
the river. Next night a tigress and cubs passed close by without 
killing the fresh bait, and it appeared as though the ghost of the 
departed tiger, whose bones lay there, had haunted this ill- 
omened spot. 

Ten miles farther on a jungle hamlet stood alone and isolated 
in the wilds, the hills falling with precipitous descent to a wooded 
ravine in which tigers were reported. Here I killed a fine tiger 
after a very long chase. This animal was much addicted to lying 
in water in the heat of the day ; indeed, my shikaris said that he 
was in the habit of lying immersed with nothing but the tip of his 
tail showing above the surface ; this extremity, moving to and 
fro, used to betray his presence in the bath! On arrival in this 
jungle I pitched my camp a couple of miles from the hamlet. 
That night a great storm arose ; the thunder reverberated among 
the hills. Armies of black clouds were driven across the sky, 
their sides rent by lightning flashes; tumultuous fragments 
separated themselves from the main mass, and were driven in 
torn battalions through the firmament where the floating moon 
seemed to fly the faster. The rain poured down in torrents, but 
in an hour or two the storm passed ; the sky cleared and the moon 
swam serene in the dark blue vault, accompanied by the unnum- 
bered stars of God. 

Even in this weather the tigers were afoot. The day broke 
clear and bright, and I visited the buffaloes that had been tied up 
the day before. The tiger had passed close to one of them, and 
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stopped on the margin of a pool of water to drink. He had then 
lain down as though to watch his prospective prey, and I could 
only conjecture why he had not killed the wretched animal. He 
had perhaps been alarmed by a sudden flash of lightning. For he 
had walked swiftly away along the bank of the watercourse, and 
was joined by a tigress half a mile farther on. The shikaris said 
that the jungle god had forbidden him to kill and must be propi- 
tiated, so the sacrifice of a kid was carried out in the usual way to 
the red-painted stone near my camp. 

We drove the tiger out a few days later; he came along 
dripping from the water in which he had been immersed, but, just 
when I thought that he was mine, he turned with a gruff roar up 
the bank of a ravine and rushed off into the forest. We found 
him again next day, but he was angry and unmanageable ; he 
made off towards my camp, and later turned fiercely on the 
beaters and broke back without giving me a shot. 

Leaving the kill where it was, in the hope that the tiger would 
return, I went back to camp, and in the morning found that the 
tiger had visited his prey and had thrown the remainder of the 
carcase into a pool of water, presumably to conceal it from the 
vultures. These birds hunt by sight, and not by scent—a fact 
tigers and panthers are well aware of, for they frequently cover 
up a carcase with leaves, or drag it into the shelter of a bush. 
This day I was struck down by the sun, and for some days could 
not go out, and during this time the tiger continued his marauding 
life with impunity. But at length I tracked the beast down into 
a long narrow valley, and there tied up a buffalo near a pool of 
water among the rocks. He had led me a long chase, and it could 
be imagined that he took a pleasure in foiling my efforts to encom- 
pass his destruction. My men said that he had become fierce 
with this persistent pursuit, that he would turn on us soon, and 
that he was protected by the sylvan deity. 

But his hour was at hand. That night I directed some of my 
best men to occupy points of vantage overlooking the ravine 
before daybreak. The day broke, and they saw the great beast 
lying beside the carcase of the buffalo which he had killed. The 
sun rose and shone into the valley below, and as the scorching 
rays reached him the tiger entered the water, and after drinking 
retired to lie up in a thicket at hand. A hundred beaters were 
collected, and by midday I was on the scene of action. The 
whole countryside gathered to the beat, eager to witness the 
death of the tiger which had given us so long a chase, and whose 
fame had spread far and wide. I climbed a rocky eminence 
above the ravine, passing a great black bear among the rocks, and 
descended into the glen half a mile above the spot where the tiger 
lay, and where the heights narrowed into a boulder-strewn neck 
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of ground. A line of men crowned the heights on either side, and 
the rest assembled below. The beaters advanced on a given signal, 
and the tiger soon gave notice of his presence and tried to break 
out up the hillside. But a trusty leader, charging at the head of a 
body of Brinjaras, drove the tiger grumbling down the hillside. 
And now I saw Bhima walking alone up the bed of the ravine, 
with beaters on either flank, and following the tiger with a flourish 
of his spear. The great beast entered a bamboo thicket in front 
of me, where I could hear him panting, and as the beaters 
approached he burst from the thicket with an angry roar and 
charged across the open ground in front. But my bullet found 
his shoulder; he turned a complete somersault, lay gasping 
among the rocks, and in a few moments was dead. Thus 
triumphantly ended this chase, which has not taken long to 
relate, but was an arduous undertaking entailing many days of 
hard work under a burning sun. Still weak from sunstroke, I 
got into a bullock cart with difficulty, into which the tiger was 
also hoisted, and we rode back to camp together. That night 
the shikaris held high revel, each one relating his deeds of prowess, 
and all having some strange tale to tell regarding the courage 
and the peculiar habits of the dead monster. No doubt he is to 
this day the subject of jungle tales in the surrounding hamlets, 
and will be talked of for many years tocome. For in these remote 
forests, but seldom visited by the wandering sportsman, the 
names and the deeds of the hunters who have gone for ever are 
not forgotten, but may be heard at night round the camp-fire on 
the lips of the jungle iaen. 

I killed two tigers at this place the following year. One was 
the finest I have ever seen, nearly ten feet in length, and with a 
leonine mane and a fine ruff round his face. The other was 
perhaps the tigress which eluded me on this occasion. She killed 
many a fat buffalo, but could never be found as she made for some 
distant haunt at sunrise. At last one morning, taking off my 
boots, I stalked her at dawn and shot her as she lay beside the 
carcase on which she had been feasting. 

In these remote regions the natives look upon every white 
man as a ‘medicine man,’ perhaps not entirely without reason. 
Iam not a medical practitioner, but always have a medicine chest, 
and thus was enabled to minister to the sick. I treated a few 
cases of fever and other ailments, and my fame as a doctor spread 
far and wide; people flocked in from outlying hamlets. Those 
with pains in their abdomens were treated with pills and essence 
of ginger, while quinine was in great request. It was not possible 
to accomplish all that was demanded. The old expected to be 
made young, the blind to see, and the lame to walk, and were 
much disappointed at my failure to restore their sight or limbs, 
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or to renovate their youth—for it was before the days of the thyroid 
gland. Butrum in small doses, tempered with essence of ginger, 
and administered to aged men, was found to have a remarkably 
beneficial effect, and the old fellows would come each day for the 
dose to be repeated, declaring that they had hot felt so young for 
years. My remedies were probably no less effective than the 
extract of wild dog’s liver and tiger’s fat on which they pinned 
their faith. 

Some miles from my next encampment a large tiger gave me a 
long chase, for each day after killing a buffalo he would retreat 
to a distance, and the hard ground precluded tracking. At 
length we traced him to his lair in a secluded glen among the 
hills, from whence it seemed impossible for him to escape. The 
glen had precipitous sides, and the entrance to it from the main 
valley was comparatively narrow, and could easily be covered. 
Driven forth by a crowd of beaters, this monarch of the glen 
came out erect and fearless, his fierce eyes gleaming in the noon- 
day sun, and at ten yards distance stopped before me, when I put 
a bullet into his shoulder. He charged forward towards the 
opening of the glen, and there died in a patch of long grass, where 
his coloration blended wonderfully with his surroundings, and I 
walked up close before seeing him. 

This was a fine beast, and I could not but feel some regret for 
the noble life that I had taken. The glen in which he lay dead 
was strewn with huge boulders torn by wind and weather from 
the rocks above, and contained giant trees, the growth of centuries. 
It had probably been a stronghold of tigers through countless 
ages. In the rainy seasons a waterfall had poured down the 
cliffs at the head of the ravine, where they fell sheer to the valley 
below, and had worn a basin deep in the solid rock. From the 
rocks above this basin, which now contained the only water in 
the glen, were suspended huge stalactites which must have taken 
zons of time to form. The tiger had no doubt wandered over 
these valleys for many years, as the place was remote from the 
haunts of man, and had not been visited by other sportsmen. 
From here he had issued forth on his nightly quest in search of 
prey, living his life unmolesting and unmolested until a bullet 
stretched him dead at the entrance to his lair. 

I killed several other tigers in the vicinity of this camping 
ground. I thought one was a miss, but found a spot of blood, 
and, on following up, the tiger was found lying dead a few hundred 
yards farther on. Another one was slightly wounded in the 
back, and I then came suddenly upon him lying down within six 
feet of me ; he raised his head, and the green eyes flashed, and then 
I shot him through the heart. Then there was a pair in a kind of 
canyon, killed with a right and left, the tigress jumping over the 
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body of her mate and galloping a hundred yards with a bullet 
through her heart. Near this spot I came upon a bear a few 
yards off, and shot him through the body. He stood on his 
hind legs and seized and gnawed a tree trunk close by, but though 
I walked close up to him, he did not attempt to charge and I 
killed him with a shot in the head. 

I have known tigers kill and devour bears on more than one 
occasion, and they will sometimes even indulge in cannibalism. 
Of this I found unmistakable evidence in the form of a claw that 
had been swallowed and was found in conjunction with other 
remains. The culprit was an old tiger which I hunted for some 
time without success. He was going lame on one of his hind 
feet, and I conjectured that he had been injured in a fight with one 
of his kind, whom he had defeated and devoured. 

I had now arrived at the edge of a great forest, beyond which 

‘lay a terra incognita which had not been visited by Europeans 
for many years. Here I discovered an aboriginal Gond shikari, 
who was with some difficulty induced to come to my camp. He 
had not previously seen a white man, and when my men went to 
his hut he tried to escape into the jungle like a wild animal. 
However, when he found that he was well treated he became quite 
at his ease, swallowed a tot of rum, and was glad to give informa- 
tion about the jungles that lay in and beyond the forest. He 
had a great reputation in the surrounding country. He had been 
wounded by a bison many years before, how long he did not know, 
but he was then a young man, and the bamboos had twice seeded 
since, a phenomenon that is said to take place only once in thirty 
years. He accompanied me for some weeks, his first and last 
service with a white man. I inquired for him two years later 
when in this part of the country, but old Indru Gond had already 
departed for the Happy Hunting Grounds, and in a most appro- 
priate manner. He was following a bison he had wounded with 
@ bullet from his matchlock when the beast rushed out upon him 
and trampled him to death. And so he lay at last in his resting 
grave in the depth of the forest where he had passed his life, 
surely a better and more desirable life and death than is the lot 
of most civilised men. 


And Indru, that great Hunter, the Wild Beasts 
Stamp o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 


I emerged after a journey of thirty miles through waterless 
forest into a well-watered oasis. Here a group of small villages 
stood on the shores of several extensive lakes, abounding with 
crocodiles, wildfowl, and fish. I rode up to the high ground 
overlooking the largest sheet of water—a scene beautiful to 
behold. The dam which penned in the waters of the lake was 
Von. XC—No. 537 3x 
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crowned with stately trees which proclaimed the great age of the 
construction. Below were stretches of emerald rice-fields, fringed 
with lofty palms, and beyond again the gloomy recesses of the 
primeval forest. On the far shore of the lake, which was perhaps 
a mile in width, grew giant banyan trees whose tendrils had 
dropped and taken root, forming umbrageous aisles which 
sheltered the remains of ruined temples, now crumbling into dust, 
Beyond again, a few hundred yards from the shore of the lake, an 
old mud and stone fort, picturesque in the distance, rose from a 
group of trees backed by distant hills. The green shores of the 
lake were dotted with cattle; flocks of wildfowl floated on the 
glassy surface or skimmed from end to end, wheeling in lessening 
circles. From a spit of land a crocodile plunged into the water 
on my approach. 

A Gond Raja resided in the fort and owned the surrounding 
land. He must be propitiated, for my shikaris ascribed to him 
dominion over tigers, saying he could forbid them to kill my 
buffaloes and could turn aside my bullets. He sent a message 
to say that he would call on me in the evening, when he arrived 
in a gaily-caparisoned bullock cart, accompanied by a retinue of 
ragged savages. In a king of aboriginal Gonds one might expect 
to find a savage clad in the scantiest of garments; but the Raja 
was of a fair complexion, and not of that coal-black hue which 
distinguished his subjects. He was well mannered and well 
dressed, and quite at his ease although he had never before 
spoken to a white man. His retainers were armed with a variety 
of weapons, from a rusty old double-barrelled gun to Gond spears 
and axes. He promised me all assistance in pursuit of tigers, 
and he was delighted with an old tent and saddle with which I 
presented him. He conversed agreeably, and told me that his 
ancestors owned all the surrounding country until invaders from 
the north had dispossessed them some hundreds of years ago. 
The dams which held the waters of the lakes had been built a 
thousand years before by his forebears. I returned his visit, 
sending a spearman as herald, and was received in durbar in the 
fort. 

I killed several tigers here, including one which nearly caught 
the Raja, who had ridden out to see the sport. This was a fierce 
animal which came roaring along in the beat, tearing down cloths 
which had been hung on bushes at intervals to keep him in the 
line. Then he stood roaring at my orderly, who was posted in 4 







































beast then came towards me, and I killed him with a shot through 
the shoulder. 

Although the Gonds do not object to tigers being killed, they 
hold them in veneration. The women assembled when a tiger 
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was killed, and placed each a copper coin on the body and 
salaamed to the dead monster. They had a Tiger-god. In a 
village near my camp a panther took a child from the side of its 
sleeping mother and devoured it in the neighbouring jungles, 
where nothing was to be found but two little hands with yellow 
palms turned up as if in mute appeal for vengeance. The Gonds 
said it was no use trying to shoot the panther, as it had been 
killed or driven off by the Great White Tiger. When a tiger or 
panther committed unusual depredations on their cattle or took 
to man-eating, the aid of the god was invoked by a procession, 
and during the night after this ceremony the White Tiger was 
supposed to appear and hunt the obnoxious beast. My shikaris 
believed this, for, said they, tracks larger than those of any tiger 
were to be seen after this nocturnal visitation. 

Beyond the Raja’s domain I crossed an extensive plateau in 


- two marches, and descended into a well-wooded valley, passing 


at first through dense forest on the mountain side, composed of 
tall ebony and other trees amid which the ‘ Flame of the Forest ’ 
splashed its scarlet tongues. There was also a great extent of 
bamboo forest which lay withered and supine, a general seeding, 
said to occur only once in thirty years, having taken place, most 
opportunely in a year of scarcity when the poor people could not 
obtain grain and were dependent for sustenance on these seeds 
and other produce of the forest. There were tracks of a herd of 
bison, but the forest was singularly destitute of animal life, and 
there was no sound but the ceaseless screech of cicadas. 

But the jungles below were well furnished with tigers. I 
descended into a deep valley with precipitous sides, from which 
huge boulders appeared to have been torn by titanic hands and 
hurled with thunderous volume into the vale below. A trickling 
stream which had its origin at the head of a ravine widened out to 
a considerable river as we descended the valley. Here Nature 
came to life after the inanimate stillness of the higher ground. 
Spotted deer appeared in the glades, monkeys grey and brown 
swung from the overhanging trees, and when the lengthening 
shadows proclaimed the approach of sunset, the peafowl trailed 
their jewelled trains at the water’s edge, and jungle cocks crowed 
defiance from the adjacent thickets. I shot many tigers in this 
neighbourhood, my map showing eighteen in a comparatively 
small area, killed in the course of two expeditions. But it would 
be tedious to describe the incidents of the chase, although these 
presented features of varied interests. It may, however, not be 
out of place to make some remarks as to the size of these animals, 
regarding which there has at times been so much controversy. On 
this point I can only say that, while eleven- and even twelve-foot 


tigers have been recorded by some sportsmen, it was never my 
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fortune to meet with any measuring even ten feet in length ina 
straight line between pegs placed at the nose and tail. By 
measurements taken in this manner my longest tiger had a head 
and body six feet eight inches in length, to which must be added 
three feet of tail. But size is no criterion of sport, which must be 
judged by the exertions undergone, the skill exercised in the pur- 
suit, and the dangers and difficulties encountered and overcome, 
The days spent in the chase are glorious to look back upon when 
one sinks the string of thought into the well of memory. 

It is as ‘ the voice of the years that have gone ; they roll before 
me with all their deeds.’ Once more, when far from the haunts 
he loved so well, the old hunter hears in imagination the voices 
of the forest ; once more he sees as in a vision through the dim 
vista of bygone years the great striped cat walk up the shady side 
of the cool ravine ; the noble stag stand motionless as a statue on 
the mountain top; the shaggy bear charge with gruff roar and 
strange antics; and the crack of the trusty rifle, now standing 
unused in the rack, again echoes in the forest as he gazes on the 


trophies of the chase. 
R. G. Burton. 





A VISIT TO BALLIOL, 1879 


Wen I was seventeen I was invited to stay at Balliol for 
the Ball to be given there in celebration of the College being 
head of the river for the first time since 1874. The crew, several 
of whom I knew, were—W. H. P. Rowe (bow), E. A. Upcott (2), 
J. Twigg (3), M. R. Portal (4), H. C. Lowther (5), A. A. Wickens (6), 
_ §. B. Crossley (7), W. A. B. Musgrave (stroke), B. W. Randolph 
(cox.) ; and I looked forward to a delightful visit. Tea, which 
was served on our arrival, was a somewhat alarming meal. 
The newly arrived guests sat in a sort of semi-circle with the 
Master in the centre—occupying an armchair so high that his 
feet did not touch the ground but, lightly crossed, gave a Puck- 
like impression as though poised for flight. The elder ladies 
addressed various remarks to him which he answered in short, 
gentle phrases, bending his head in assent to their obviousness, 
and we were early encouraged to go to our rooms. I prayed that 
dinner would bring an influx of undergraduates of whom I should 
not be in the least afraid ; but my prayer was not granted. There 
were other girls besides myself in the house party, including Mary 
Baird, wife of the present Master of Balliol, A. L. Smith, to whom 
she was then engaged. She was a lovely girl, with a Madonna-like 
face, and hair golden as a sovereign fresh from the Mint. Mr. Smith, 
then a Fellow of Trinity, was one of the invited dinner guests, 
but undergraduates, alas! were few and girls, elderly girls and 
married women many. I saw that, although our host was Master 
of a great College, he was culpably short of men, and that I should 
have to walk in to dinner alone. The Master took in Lady de 
Vesci, Robert Browning, who was staying in the house, Rhoda 
Broughton, and I watched various other people of light, leading 
or distinction proceed arm in arm to the dining-room. Then, 
following with other unpaired girls in their wake, I eagerly sought 
@ vacant place near some of my friends. None was to be seen. 
Suddenly from the end of the table came a small, gentle, yet 
commanding voice: ‘ Miss Farwell, will you come and sit next 
me,’ and I had to walk alone down the full length of the room 
feeling much as if I were under fire. However, when I reached 
the vacant chair on my host’s left, he was very kind to me although, 
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during the course of dinner, he suddenly remarked, ‘ Miss Farwell, 
I see you have brothers : you say “ awfully ” ’—a deduction which 
appeared to me not only fallacious but deceitful, since one of my 
brothers (afterwards Lord Justice Farwell) had been a Balliol 
man and he therefore knew and did not divine. 

It was their suddenness of attack which made the Master's 
criticisms so incisive. He listened so patiently, and with s0 
benevolent an expression, and he moved so quietly, that often 
those who were talking did not know that he was near them. One 
morning two girls, who were eagerly discussing their various balls 
and parties, felt that someone was watching them and, looking 
up, found that Professor Jowett had come silently into the room 
and was looking benignly down upon them. One of them, with 
engaging promptitude, exclaimed: ‘Oh, Master, I’m afraid you 
think us very frivolous, talking about nothing but dances.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ he replied, ‘on the contrary, I think it the 
only thing you are serious about.’ 

I was, however, far too shy to talk about balls and parties, and 
happily my host had recently been staying at Airthrey with the 
Abercrombys while my mother and I had stayed with Lady 
Alexander, my mother’s cousin, at a neighbouring place, Wester- 
ton, so the beauties of Stirling formed a safe topic of con- 
versation. 

I was, too, much interested in the Master’s talk with Lady 
de Vesci, whom he had taken in to dinner, and one remark of 
hers established itself as a sign-post through life to me. She told 
him that she made it a fixed rule that her mornings should always 
be her own, no matter what guests her house might contain. 
During these hours she transacted household business, read and 
wrote: at two o’clock she went downstairs to lunch, ready to 
entertain her house party ; the morning hours, however, must be 
hers. Feebly, failingly but persistently, I have followed in her 
wake and still think with gratitude of the words which impressed 
upon me that working hours to oneself were as essential as sleeping 
hours. 

After dinner I drifted into safe harbourage with girls and 
undergraduates nearer my own age. We all looked admiringly at 
Rhoda Broughton and longed to be introduced to her, but she 
was of course absorbed by our elders and betters, and she went 
home early, escorted by Robert Browning. 

It was a wonderful moonlit night, and when he returned he 
insisted that we should all go out and walk round the Quad. So 
forth we sallied, the Master leading, while Browning, who had a 
delightful love of youth, took charge of me, and we walked out 
into a world of silver light. Then I saw the real man. All through 
dinner he had told trivial stories to which those of us young enough 
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to believe that poets always thought and spoke in poetry listened 
wonderingly ; but, as we walked slowly round the Quad, while 
he talked and I listened, I realised how, in artificial light and 
surroundings, surface talk screens real thought, as curtained doors 
a shrine. 

He spoke of the German poets, of Goethe chiefly, and told me 
of his theory, then unknown to me, that it was Judas Iscariot’s 
intense faith in Christ which led to his betrayal of Him—the all- 
devouring desire to force the God who had descended into Man 
to declare His Godhead. He drew for me this character of Judas 
and, as he spoke, from the shadows of the old college buildings a 
picture slowly formed, then leapt into the light—the picture of a 
young disciple, ardent, adoring, seated at Jesus’ feet, listening to 
His words, missing their meaning, looking for the Kingdom without, 
not learning of the Kingdom within. From the shadowed back- 


~ ground the face of Judas came before me, a sombre light in the 


dark eyes, the thin hand outstretched to meet his Master, as He 
offered the sop which should be given to ‘that one of you who 
shall betray me.’ 

To Judas these words, revealing Christ’s knowledge of his 
purpose, were a prophecy that his act, pre-ordained, would be the 
clarion cry calling the hosts of Heaven to establish a Kingdom 
upon earth. 

Thus Browning painted for me the figures in his picture, 
outlined, filled in, vitalised as are the figures on his great canvas, 
‘The Ring and the Book,’ and from that night in every picture 
of the Last Supper I search the face of Judas for that leaping light 
within the sombre eyes and, never finding it, turn empty away.* 


* * * * 


Suddenly, from one of the doorways of the Quad, a lamp 
glowed, dull and hideous, across the moonlit square ; a sound of 
rushing feet upon a stair, of laughing voices, broke the poem 
and my picture slid up a moonbeam. 

So violently was I brought back to earth that I abruptly 
stopped in front of the doorway whence the light came, but 
Browning drew me on. ‘ Don’t look, don’t look,’ he said. ‘ If 
we don’t stop the Master won’t, but if we do he will.’ 

I hastened on, my steps spurred by a fleeting glimpse of a 
friend’s face within the darkened doorway. 

The next day Raymond Portal, winner of the quarter-mile at 
lilley Bridge in the Oxford and Cambridge sports of that year, 


1 In his recent Life of Goethe, Professor Hume Brown states that ‘In concluding 
the sketch of this poem as he originally conceived it, Goethe remarks that he found 
he had neither the knowledge nor the concentration of purpose necessary for its 
adequate treatment,’ and in the fragment which is all that exists of the poem Judas is 
but a shadow; yet, for Robert Browning, it held soul and substance. 
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said to me: ‘I was so thankful to you for going on last night, 
The others could have got away, but I had jumped on to some 
broken glass a day or two ago and could not have run a yard.’ 

Raymond Portal was a man with whom one felt friends at 
first sight. I never saw a great deal of him, but he was, I think, 
the most universally liked man I ever knew, and he was certainly 
the best companion on a wet day that I have ever met. I vividly 
recall a house party for Henley when the first day dawned ina 
downpour. One gloomy face after another came into the breakfast 
room and depressed, some even slightly irritable, voices answered 
questions as to tea and coffee. Mr. Portal, however, came in 
alert and debonnaire, talking nonsense about a gigantic bath 
sponge with which he proposed to mop up the weather, and his 
imperturbable good humour infected us all, even the weather 
itself, for it cleared, and I remember that he rolled up my umbrella 
for me with a masterly skill which I have never seen excelled, and 
that turns my thoughts back through the years towards him 
whenever I try to roll it for myself. 

Sir Cecil Spring Rice, the ‘Springer’ of those days, and later 
the ‘Springie’ of the Diplomatic Service, was another Balliol 
man who, throughout his life, won the liking of all about him. 
Again, for me, it was a case of seeing but little of him and liking 
that little much, and when, during the anxious days of war, I 
heard of the delicacy of touch with which he handled difficult 
situations and of his sympathetic realisation of what hurt others, 
I looked at three vases which, during those Balliol days, had 
found their way to my mother’s mantelpiece and recalled the 
why and wherefore of their coming. We had been staying in a 
country house where all who were young enough danced every 
evening after dinner and my mother who, although a great 
musician, had the soul of dance music within her, played for us. 
On the last night, when she rose from the piano, one of the girls 
staying in the house exclaimed : ‘Surely Mrs. Farwell isn’t going to 
stop playing already. She can’t be tired, and it’s our last night.’ 

My mother had spent the whole evening at the piano and the 
young men who heard the remark were annoyed. Nothing, 
however, was said, and the next day the party broke up, three 
of the undergraduates going up to London by an early train, 
while we remained until the afternoon. The following morning 
my mother received a box from Mortlock’s and, upon opening it, 
found that it contained three china vases—a pair and one centre 
piece formed by three vases joined together. Inside this was a 
card inscribed : ‘ From three grateful dancers.’ 

My mother was enchanted and naturally concluded that the 
charming idea had been evolved by the man we knew best in 
the house party. When, however, she said to him ‘ I know it was 
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your thought,’ he shook his head. ‘I wish it had been,’ he 
answered. ‘ We were all very angry and wanted to do something 
to show how much we appreciated your playing for us so un- 
tiringly, but we couldn’t think of anything. Then Springer 
suggested this.’ 

One of my fellow guests at Balliol was Mrs. Main Walrond, 
wife of the Master of Charterhouse. She was very nice to me, 
although I was greatly disconcerted by the remark with which 
she opened conversation on the morning following my arrival at 
Balliol. ‘ We all thought you must be a bride,’ she said, ‘ when 
the Master called you to sit next him at dinner last night, and 
you know you had on a white satin dress ! ’ 

Shortly after the Oxford term ended she invited my mother 
and myself to hear Dr. Jowett preach at Charterhouse and to 
lunch afterwards to meet him. His sermon opened the gates of 
prayer to me. He told us that to set aside our daily interests, 
ambitions, anxieties and desires, our hopes and fears, our sorrows 
and our joys, when entering God’s House, was foolish, even 
wrong. It was not His will that we should leave everything we 
felt, wished or feared, outside. Our daily thoughts and needs 
should enter with us; so that we might think of them in His 
Church, but think of them in a Godlike way : if evil lay in them 
it would pass, for God would help us. Nothing was too great or 
too small for Him. We should pray out of our own souls and 
what was printed there, whether or no we found it printed in our 
prayer-books. For the first time I listened to & sermon that I 
did not find too long. 

Half an hour later, in the beautiful old dining-room at the 
Charterhouse, my mother sat next the Master at luncheon and 
a discussion arose as to the opening of a University career to 
women, a young lady who had just taken honours being present. 
One of the other ladies held that such a career was unfeminine 
and altogether undesirable; my mother warmly defended it, 
and her antagonist, finding every argument countered, appealed 
to Professor Jowett to support her contention that women should 
never enter the lists with men, and that it was useless, since men 
had always done everything better than women and always would. 
He listened benignly, then, with his head turned slightly sideways 
after the fashion of a gentle and reflective owl, he said softly 
“Which make the best cooks?’ Everybody laughed. My 
mother admitted that she feared men did and the discussion ended ; 
but the Master sought out the girl graduate when we left the 
dining-room and had a long talk with her about her College and 
its Principal, who was his friend. 

I am not certain whether it was during my stay at Balliol, or 
on another visit to Oxford, that one of my undergraduate partners 
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confided to me a story of the Master which I promised not to 
reveal to any of his friends. He said he knew I should enjoy it 
so much that he could not help telling me, and I think if, after 
the long lapse of years during which the story has been silently 
stored in memory’s strong-room, he reads it here, he will 
not feel that I have broken my word, since I do not give his 
name. 

He had gone late into chapel one dusky winter’s afternoon 
and had hastily slipped into what appeared to him to be the first 
vacant seat. In Balliol Chapel, however, the seats were, he said, 
far apart and a moment after he had seated himself a young lady 
rose from her knees in front of him and sat down on his knee, 
The situation overcame him and he collapsed in a wild fit of 
laughter. The verger severely approached and desired him to 
report himself to the Master after chapel. He did so, and in 
much trepidation related his story. The Master listened atten- 
tively, his head slightly on one side, his eyes studying the speaker’s 
face. The recital ended, he spoke slowly and wonderingly. 

‘What, Mr. » he said gently, ‘you laugh because a young 
lady sits on your knee! I think that was most extraordinary of 
you Come for a walk with me next Sunday.’ ! 

Professor Jowett was, I think, unrivalled as an attentive 
listener and succinct commentator. There is the famous story of 
his interview with the fifty recalcitrant washerwomen who deemed 
their fees for the College laundry work inadequate. He at once 
acceded to their wish to see him and when ushered in by his 
servant Knight they found him seated in a high arm-chair much 
as I found him on my arrival at Balliol. He asked them to state 
their case. They did so volubly, and when at length they paused, 
breathless but confident, so urbane had been the attention given 
to them, he simply queried : ‘ Is that all, ladies ?’ and, when they 
assented, rang the bell. It was promptly answered. 

‘Mr. Knight,’ the Master said softly, ‘have the kindness to 
show these ladies out, and to procure me fifty other washerwomen.’ 

The ladies, however, did not go ; they remained to repent and 
retract, crushed by the conclusiveness of the comment. Its 
calmness froze all thought as to whence the fifty other washer- 
women were to come ! 2 

I recollect during my Balliol visit hearing many references to 
Mallock’s New Republic, published a year or two previously but 


1 A Balliol Scholar of those days, who has been so gracious as to read these 
pages, suggests a very cogent reason for the pledge of secrecy demanded. He says 
the story cannot be true! Since, however, it fulfilled the purpose designed by its 
narrator and pleased me much, I let it stand in the hope that it may amuse others 
also. 

2 My Balliol Scholar declares this story also apocryphal but worth preserving, 
as eminently characteristic of the Master 
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which I had not read, since in those days a young girl’s library list 
was carefully selected but, as I now turn over the pages of an 
ancient copy, the reasoned optimism of ‘ Dr. Jenkinson ’ meets the 
imists of to-day as unanswerably as Professor Jowett met 
them then, and the ‘ cheerful smile’ with which we are told that 
he answered Lady Ambrose’s query ‘ Do you think we are so very 
bad ?’ is transferred to one’s own lips as one reads his reply. 

‘ Yes, yes, there is a great deal that is very bad in our own days 
—very bad indeed. Many thoughtful people think that there is 
more that is bad in the present than there has ever been in the 
past. Many thoughtful people in all days have thought the same!’ 

This is distinctly reminiscent of the story of Lord Bowen, who 
on one of his visits to Balliol awoke in a depressed frame of mind. 
It was a wet morning and he remained indoors feeling, and saying, 
that the world was in sad case ; the country was going to the dogs, 
its future dark with threatening clouds. He talked at length, his 
host listening with gentle patience. When at last he paused the 
Master smiled and said cheerfully : 

* Well, you know, Bowen, you must put your trust in God, and 
you'll feel better after lunch.’ 

His unruffled serenity and certainty were well summed up in 
one of the ‘ character verses ’ of which those days were prolific. 

I come first ; my name is Jowett, 
Whatsoever is I know it. 


I am Master of this College 
What I don’t know is not knowledge. 


It was of course natural that the heads of colleges should 
appear to undergraduates unduly impressed with a sense of omni- 
potence, and their verse upon the slender, stately Dean Liddell 
and his portly spouse breathed the same feeling : 


I’m the Dean of Christchurch, Sir, 
That’s my wife, look well at her. 
She’s the Broad and I’m the High, 
We're the University. 


The verse on Lewis Nettleship, however, gave ‘ the converse 
to the tale,’ and nicely caught his characteristic hatred of com- 
mitting himself : 

My name is Nettleship, or so, 
Or at least I think I mean 

That I am the junior Dean. 

If you don’t go, you'll be gated. 
I don’t think that’s over-stated.? 


1 The lines are flippant, but ‘the junior Dean’ was very dear to all who knew 
him. It is recorded that ‘He loved great things and thought little of himself. 
Desiring neither fame nor influence he won the love of men and was a power in their 
lives ; and seeking no disciples he taught to many the greatness of the world and of 
man’s mind,’—R. L. Netileship, from the tablet in Balliol College Chapel. 
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Poetry is an attribute of youth and I still possess three slim, 
paper-covered little volumes, published in Oxford by Thomas 
Shrimpton and in London by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., under 
the title of Waifs and Strays. A Terminal Magazine of Oxford 
Poeiry. 

Their pages hold verses sad and serious, frivolous and gay. 
There are many romantic little love songs by Sir Rennell Rodd, 
whose inscription in a gift copy of one of his early publications 
perhaps sums up his poetical philosophy. 

‘Ils emportent plus de poémes sur leur biére 
qu’ils ne laissent dans leur bibliothéque.’ 


A delightful parody of Gilbert’s ‘The Yarn of the Nancy Bell 
called ‘A Song of ’41: a Bump and a Bucket’ is by Arthur 
Wickens, the youngest son of Vice-Chancellor Wickens—some 
verses signed ‘G. N. C.’ showing Lord Curzon’s vision already 
turned to the ‘distant Asian passes,’ where ‘the banner of 
England flew,’ and a long serious poem by Sir Clinton Dawkins; 
also a frivolous ‘ Five o’clock Tea’ by H. B. Freeman, and, 
under initials unknown to me, some verses from ‘ The Critic to 
the Poet,’ which handle Troubadour Lyrics somewhat roughly. 
He brusquely declares : 

I know not whether the loves you mourn 

Dead loves you adored were ever born ; 


Or whether the flame that you tell us you feel 
Is slaying your heart as with pitiless steel. 


But this I know ;—that such amorous lays, 
Such knowledge wide of the wide world’s ways, 
Such hopeless love, such ineffable rage 

Seem odd when coming from one of your age. 


Yet—was he right ? Is it not just when one is young that the 
ineffable and the hopeless reign ? To youth the ineffable appears 
attainable and when unattained hopeless. Hope seems to die, 
although in truth it is but illusion that perishes while from its 
ashes hope rises once again to its home in Heaven. One of the 
writers in these little volumes of verse, now a well-known states- 
man, remarked many years ago to a great friend of his and of 
mine: ‘When I was young, and had something to say, no one 
would listen to me ; now that I am middle-aged, and have nothing 
to say, everyone listens.’ Yet, does he now listen to the younger 
voices ? Habitually the man whose barrel of eloquence has long 
since been bottled, labelled, binned, finds the vats of young wine 
sharp and harsh, ungrateful to a critical and fastidious palate. 
My old friend Justin McCarthy once asked me how it was that I 
had never wished to be a man. My reply was simple: ‘ Because 
my greatest pleasure in life is listening to the conversation of men 
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worth hearing and, had I been a man, this privilege would not 
have come to me in my eighteenth year.’ He agreed and told me 
that, as a young man, his greatest wish had been to meet Tennyson. 
After many years of wishing and waiting an occasion came when 
he was introduced to him. Tennyson looked at him and, without 
a word, turned upon his heel. 

Many years later when, dining with ‘Elizabeth’ of the ‘German 
Garden,’ I was talking to Mr. Herbert Trench, the conversa- 
tion turned to the same subject and I quoted Mr. McCarthy’s 
remark. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I had a similar ambition with regard to 
Robert Browning but, when the opportunity came, after a banal 
phrase he devoted himself to the youngest girl present.’ I felt 
the tragedy but, remembering the moonlit Quad at Balliol, I fear 
my sympathy was with that tiresome and intrusive girl. 

There was, however, one young Oxford man whose acquaint- 


ance I made a year or two after my visit to Balliol, to whom 


Browning said many kind and encouraging things as to a little 
love-song shown to him at a dinner-party. I quote from memory, 
roughly and I fear incorrectly : 


And if I say thine eyes are blue 
I do but liken to the sea 
That which is all the world to me: 
And if I say my vows are true 
I do but raise a doubt anew 
That all I live for is for thee. 


Thou art the fulness of the year, 
The balmy softness of the spring, 
All that the summer’s sun doth bring, 
The fulness of rich autumn’s cheer, 
That which makes winter never drear, 
Beauty’s first-born in everything. 


Oh, sun and moon of day and night, 
Was this the bargain that was driven 
Betwixt the powers of Earth and Heaven, 
That the new sun so wondrous bright 
Must shine in every mortal’s sight, 
And not to one alone be given ? 
*Tis the decree, thou reignest there 
On thy high throne, and yet I ween 
Thou might’st have reignéd, still a Queen, 
What though thy subject peoples were 
One heart to love, one tongue to swear 
What that heart’s worship might have been. 


On leaving Oxford, however, the author became a successful 
barrister, and not a poet. Indeed, with the exception of three 
small volumes by Sir Rennell Rodd, I vainly search the Poetry 
section of the London Library Catalogue for the names inscribed in 
my slender little volumes although, under more serious headings, 
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several are to be found. In those days I fear that skill in, and 
love of, dancing had much to do with my friendships, yet that there 
was something beyond and above this I realised when discussing 
a State Ball in King Edward’s reign with a friend who had been 
absent from England for some years. She was telling me how many 
of the old partners of her girlhood’s days she had met, and added: 
‘So many of them have become such distinguished people in the 
interval ! ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ isn’t it extraordinary how one’s friends make 
great names for themselves ? ’ 

Her reply was prompt. ‘ Oh, mine could not help it,’ she said, 

Mine, however, could and did, for even when born to brilliant 
names they added fresh facets to their lustre. 


EveuineE M. Forszs. 
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ANCIENTS AND MODERNS 


In reviewing past history we are struck with the extraordinary 
changes that have occurred in human propensities since ancient— 
since, indeed, medizeval—times. Life was then simpler; there 
were infinitely fewer comforts, luxuries and amusements. Faith 
was stronger, and could overpower reason when one sought to 
. forecast coming events. And the objects of life were different. 
Men lived more in the present and less in the future. They were 
more ‘ sporting,’ and less prudent than ourselves—-that is to say, 
they had more imagination and less ‘common sense.’ They 
were, in fact, closer to childhood. The world was young. It 
was simple in its tastes, superstitious in its hopes, and romantic, 
instead of economic, in its conduct. 

The poems of Homer are living pictures of ancient life. 
Feelings and motives which, however heroic, might actuate 
conduct at the present day, are set on a stage of extreme simplicity. 
There were few refinements in food and cookery ; pleasure was 
sought more in quantity than in quality. Dress seems to have 
varied but little within the tribe or nation. Furniture was so 
rude that metal pots were generous offerings as ceremonial 
presents. Games were of the simplest description. The chariot 
races of the Iliad took place on a stony, ravine-cut plain, with a 
stump for the turning point. We are reminded of the improvised 
expedients of children at play. Masters and servants lived 
in the closest intimacy. A princess could assist her maids with 
the family washing. 

Since those days pleasures have become extraordinarily 
elaborated by the development of special tastes. There must be 
many hundreds in food and drink alone, which are acquired, just 
as one ‘learns’ to smoke. Our dress is a complex of many 
articles of clothing which it needs patience to put together. 
Styles of dress are not national, or hereditary, but are constantly 
varying. Our furniture is to that of the ancients as the drawing- 
room is to the nursery. Our amusements are to be counted in 
scores ; our games are defined by strict rules, and need carefully 
prepared ‘ grounds’ or courses. There is a vast multiplicity of 
tastes in art and music, with refinements that the ancients 
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would not have appreciated. And we are not satisfied, as they 
were, with creative art; we require decoration, and insist upon 
technique. 

Pleasure has, then, become more complicated with the advance 
of civilisation. Nervous sensory susceptibility becomes refined 
so as to appreciate, so to speak, shades as well as colours. This is, 
indeed, what is meant by the ‘ evolution of tastes.’ It has been 
proved that a man’s sense of touch increases in delicacy if its 
delicacy is tested by a continuous series of experiments. Accord- 
ingly sensation is refined by varied experiences in sensation, 
and the refinements so acquired are passed on by instruction 
to the next generation. But so ephemeral are these tastes 
that they disappear if they are not practised. One who has 
become a stranger to luxuries of food or drink—to art or 
music—is surprised to find that he has lost his appreciation 
of them. 

Are we to conclude that pleasures become more intense by 
being refined ? Are we happier than the ancients ? It is doubtful. 
Does middle age enjoy a dinner at the Ritz more than childhood 
does a piece of cake or an orange ? We can only judge from the 
expression of the features; and, here, the advantage is to the 
child. It is, no doubt, generally true that, in developing refined 
tastes, one loses appreciation of the simple. But very many men 
are happier in the rough simplicity of camp life than amidst the 
sophisticated pleasures of civilisation. 

Let us turn now to another characteristic of the ancients— 
the greater insistency of their faith. In those days religious 
beliefs were as naive as those of the nursery. Deities differed 
from mortals only in being stronger, more passionate, and in 
living for ever. There was no elaboration of creeds or subtlety of 
dogma ; indeed, current opinions as to the nature and attributes 
of particular deities were constantly changing. Beliefs showed 
the curious mixture of the grotesque and the sublime which so 
often surprises us in the religious notions of children. The 
future, it was held, could be divined more accurately through 
oracles and omens than by reasoning from the past. State affairs 
were guided by fortune-tellers. What should we think of our 
Government if, being uncertain, say, as to its Irish policy, it 
deputed the Secretary of State to consult a clairvoyante who 
lived in a grotto under the cliffs of Matlock ? In ancient days 
nothing would have seemed more obviously appropriate: the 
oracle was the statesman’s recognised adviser, and States vied 
with one another in decorating its official abode. A general 
would not join battle until an animal had been slaughtered and 
cut open, and he was satisfied that its entrails were in good 
condition and normally placed. Had we not freed ourselves 
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from this superstition, our Corps Commanders in the War would 
have insisted upon inspecting the liver of a goat, or a fowl, 
before issuing their orders for the day. 

These imaginings are not, of course, dead. Fortune-telling 
is still a profitable business: there are multitudes who think it 
unlucky to spill salt, to sit down thirteen to table, or to start 
travelling on a Friday. But superstitions are dying, and it is 
not sacrilegious to smile at them. We have become disillusioned. 
To awake in disillusionment is one of man’s severest trials. But 
he owes his sagacity to this discipline. The errors of divination 
have been remembered and laid to heart. Man has the capacity 
of reasoning from the past to the future, and has slowly extended 
it as faith has disappointed him. He puts more and more trust 
in ‘ common sense.’ 

These are great changes—from simple pleasures to the refined, 


. from divination to reason. Still farther-reaching has been the 


tendency to live more in the future and less in the present—to 
set prospective interests above those of the hour. This is a trans- 
formation which will require some unfamiliar analysis. How 
does the future exist for us in consciousness ? Evidently as an 
expectation. We cannot form a concrete idea of the future apart 
from an expectation or a hope, and there is no future for one who 
has lost all expectations. How do we come to expect? By the 
evolution, it appears, of the appetite which urges us to search for 
food and not to wait until it presents itself to the senses. Influ- 
enced by an appetite we ‘look ahead.’ When a thing has given 
us pleasure in experience, we search for it appetitively, exactly 
as we do for our food. Its pursuit becomes our ‘ business.’ Our 
object is to realise expectations, that is to say, anticipations of 
the future. Accordingly one who is occupied in business lives 
in the future without thought of present enjoyment. And his 
activities, like most of those which are dictated by instinct, 
afford no pleasure in themselves apart from anticipation of 
success. It may shock one to suppose that the mainspring of 
our commercial life is the conscious elaboration of a propensity 
which at its simplest is merely an instinctive craving. But we 
need not insist upon this. The point is that the economic 
interests of ‘ business’ lead us into the future, while pleasure is 
a distraction of the present. And of the truth of this there can 
be no question. 

No contrast can be stronger than that between the dull 
insistence of an instinct and the vivacity of our ‘spirits.’ This 
converts favourable or unfavourable physical conditions into 
moods of happiness or depression: it gives their emotional 
element to joy and grief: it uplifts us with enthusiasm or casts 
us down in distress. Its influence clearly penetrates to the brain, 
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thought. 
fancies ; the inanimate is vivified and personified—that is to say, 
thought becomes imaginative, and creates and decorates in place 
of reasoning. We begin to imagine when we are abnormally 
exhilarated or depressed in spirits. A sunset which entrances us 
becomes an opening of the Gates of Heaven, and the fleecy clouds 
that surround it are flights of golden-winged angels. Imagina- 
tion is the genius of Romance and Idealism, as well as of Art, 
Romantic conduct is that which is imaginatively decorated, 
Our ideals are personifications of our own states of nervous 
exaltation, or of their causes. In itself there is nothing ‘ ideal’ 
in freedom of choice; but by the glow of imagination it is 
transfigured as Liberty. In Art and Idealism imagination bears 
us into the upper skies, in Romance into the clouds. But it algo 
lends us wings for humbler flights. It is the inspiration of Play. 
For play is the expression of fancies. We ‘act’ when we personify 
images of motives or conduct, and the theatre is ‘the play’ par 
excellence. Children’s games are obviously fanciful. So are those 
of adults. There is nothing in a football or cricket match, apart 
from the fancy that renders it an image of the rivalry of conflict, 

Pleasure may of course be purely sensual, although, even in 
this case, it is enhanced by its effect upon our spirits. In its 
imaginative phases it may be purely spiritual. In either case itis 
a present attraction, and dims our appreciation of the future, 
But its absorbing effect is strongest when it is purely imaginative, 
since the fancy can feed upon itself, whereas the gratifications of 
sensual pleasure must be searched for. Accordingly it is the 
imaginative who are least trammelled by provident anxieties: 
they live from day to day, and take no thought for the morrow. 
This is so with children—and also with those who possess the 
artistic or ‘ Bohemian ’ temperament. 

It is indisputable that in ancient days life was vastly more 
imaginative and playful than at present. Athletic games were 
held in extraordinary esteem, and the victors were honoured 
above statesmen and generals. But their prizes were such 
chaplets or garlands as might be improvised by children in a 
playing-field, and offered nothing whatever to a desire of profit. 
The affairs of life had a melodramatic flavour; and conduct 
was tinged by a romance which attained its apogee in the Trojan 
war. In later days, Herodotus tells us, it seemed incredible to 
the Persians that this costly expedition should have been under- 
taken merely to recover a runaway wife; and he was of opinion 
himself that Helen could not have been in Troy at the time, 
since in this case the Trojans would surely have raised the siege 
by giving her up. He was too modern to appreciate the uncalcu- 
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lating romance of earlier centuries. So there are critics in these 
days who will have it that the Trojan war arose out of commercial 
quarrels concerning the grain trade that passed through the 
Hellespont. They are anachronistic, animating with economic 
motives those who were hardly touched by them. The atmo- 
sphere of the Iliad is purely romantic. In those days the motive 
of war was the hope of glory, or the desire for revenge. There 
were economic advantages in plundering and enslaving: piracy 
was undertaken as a business. But most of the wars which 
Herodotus chronicles were undertaken for purely ‘ sentimental ’ 
reasons. For what material expectations could Cyrus have 
turned his arms against the nomadic Scythians, or Xerxes have 
dreamt of the conquest of Athens ? 

Idealism is imaginative, and we find in ancient days an 
appreciation of magnanimity which is somewhat disconcerting. 


' Warriors were cruel and revengeful, but under sudden inspirations 


were capable of extraordinary greatness of spirits. Defeat in 
those days might mean extermination ; but, moved by a flash of 
pity, a conqueror might not only spare his adversary, but make a 
friend of him. Has the magnanimity of childhood ever been 
better illustrated than by the episode of Diomede and Glaucus ? 
The rage of conflict is suddenly quenched by thoughts of old 
family friendship: the antagonists undress on the battlefield and 
exchange their armour in token of brotherhood, Glaucus giving 
golden arms in return for Diomede’s brazen, with such romantic 
indifference to economic values that the poet cannot help smiling 
at his improvidence. 

To us these motives seem poetical and fantastic, but they 
were accepted as real in the centuries which followed the composi- 
tion of the Iliad. What has occurred since those days to change 
so completely our outlook upon life? Evidently the invention 
of money, which has subjected man to a magnetic influence that 
was unknown in Homeric times. Money materialises the future, 
and therefore reinforces our instinctive, as opposed to our imagina- 
tive, propensities. If the future were annihilated, money values 
would vanish. We think of money as a symbol of things. We 
should think of it as materialising and guaranteeing expectations. 
One who possesses five pounds possesses an assured general expec- 
tation of receiving goods to this amount. Being materialised, 
his expectations can be exchanged for goods, or for other 
expectations, as is the case with operations on the Stock Exchange. 
In fine, money guarantees expectations, values them—converts 
them into ‘credit’—and mobilises them for exchange. The 
process of exchange is, then, immensely expanded, and, since 
each exchange involves a profit, the aggregate of profits is in- 
creased. But expectations exist only in mind ; and accordingly 
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the economic situation is affected very greatly by the condition 
of popular mentality—by the hopes and fears of the day. Political 
economy ignores this, and is, therefore, an untrustworthy guide 
to the future. 

It will be objected that if money represents expectations, its 
value will depend upon a balance between the currency and the 
expectations of the day, and, since these are constantly fluctuating, 
the value of money can never be stable. We know by sharp 
experience that if the future becomes obscured by the confusion 
of war, money loses its value, and prices rise. In ordinary times 
its value is stabilised by the use of credit—by expectations of 
receiving money—which expand or contract as prospects vary, 
and act upon the stream of currency as a regulating reservoir 
does upon a canal. 

This definition of money is too strange to be easily acceptable, 
But it is not vital to our argument. No one can deny that the 
effect of money is to give increased reality to the future, and this 
suffices for our purpose. It stimulates investment : it is the source 
of dividends, and offers the only convenient means of sharing 
in others’ profits by exacting interest. Man has always been 
pressed by instinct to look beyond the sensations and feelings of 
the moment. Money has reinforced this provident propensity, 
and has, therefore, diminished the attraction of imaginative, or 
spiritual, pleasure. The charm of play, art, and idealism has 
faded before the urgency of ‘ business.’ The course of human 
culture has been changed. We have become more orderly, 
industrious and far-seeing. But we appear to have lost in 
happiness. Business is uninspiring, and is haunted by care. If 
we regard the features of our fellow-passengers in a metropolitan 
railway carriage we find little to show gaiety of heart. Were it 
not indeed for the relaxation of holidays, which enable us to play 
for a while, life would be almost intolerably dull to those whose 
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barren of new ideas, drifted into criticism, or was content to juggle 
with words or metres. Religious interests concentrated them- 
selves upon dogmas, forms and ceremonies. Ideals lost their hold, 
and were regarded as quixotic. For most of them imply resistance 
—the antagonism of the spirits to the instincts, as of courage to 
physical fear, of generosity to avarice, of forgiveness to revenge— 
and ‘ business ’ smiles at these aspirations and holds that the line 
of least resistance may be most advantageous. Accordingly 
morality became conventional. And, since man admires the 
spiritual—however far he may drift from it in practice,—economic 
motives do not win the respect of others, and society lost its most 
forceful bond of union. The antagonism between the rich and 
the poor—between capital and labour—can hardly be reconciled 
by ‘common sense,’ for experience shows that one class may 
profit by the loss of another. Accordingly it became necessary 


‘to conciliate—and demoralise—the poor by offers of doles in 


memployment and of amusement in idleness—the ‘ panem 
é Circenses.’ Moreover, from the ‘business’ point of view 
the employment of mercenary soldiers has much to recommend 
it. So Rome drifted to her destruction by barbarians who 
were infinitely inferior to her citizens in number, knowledge and 
resources. 

But the death of Rome rejuvenated Western Europe. The 
barbarians annihilated the future by their violence and caprice. 
They were children—cruel and bloodthirsty, but childlike in their 
imaginative simplicity. Art revived in Gothic architecture. 
Religion regained a real significance. Ideals of resistance were 
honoured in asceticism. The crusades in their romantic useless- 
ness take us back to the Trojan war. Life was melodramatic ; 
and romanticism bore a peculiar flower in the observances of 
chivalry. War was infused with the ‘sporting’ spirit: it was 
unfair to take advantage of an adversary’s necessities or to over- 
whelm him by mere weight of numbers. The period of reju- 
venescence lasted for about a millennium. It was thoughtless 
and turbulent. But Chaucer, writing near its close, gives a vivid 
picture of light-hearted gaiety. 

The pendulum has now swung back. Life is again over- 
shadowed by the interests of the future; and mechanical and 
chemical inventions have added enormously to the volume of 
economic expectations. They appear to differentiate our civilisa- 
tion widely from that of classical days. But we are, in truth, 
nearer the times of the Antonines than those of the Plantagenets. 
The change has come gradually and unevenly, as by a process of 
imegular filtration. The money-making habit, once peculiar to 
the Jews (and a cause of the antipathy with which they were 
regarded), spread to the townspeople, and through them to the 
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country. But its effect upon popular mentality could be checked 
by the influences of tradition and education. The Irish, fo 
example, still preserve their imaginativeness, and it is for this 
reason that we cannot understand them. In the East ‘ business’ 
has always been limited to particular classes or castes. The 
Mohammedans still abstain from the taking of interest. And it 
is a striking fact that, at the present moment in India, nationalist 
aspirations are led and sustained by the enthusiasm of an ascetic, 

It is difficult to contrast with fairness the effects of imaginative 
and practical motives, for we naturally admire the former, even 
if we are unswayed by them. There are few to whom idealism 
makes no appeal, however much they are entangled in the meshes 
of ‘ business.” We must, however, remember that imaginative 
promptings have been responsible for an appalling amount of 
human misery, that wars of sheer ambition have for ages past 
destroyed civilisation after civilisation that man has laboriously 
built up, so that progress has been an alternation of daylight and 
eclipse, instead of a gradual advance from darkness to daylight. 
On the other hand, the pursuit of gain imposes the self-repression 
of timidity—or, at least, of caution ; even the desire for vengeance 
will give way before calculations of profit. ‘ Business’ promotes 
the morality of orderliness, however conventional. And it dow 
more than this. Since its transactions rest upon persuasion, as 
opposed to command, it breeds a spirit of deference which is atro- 
phied in an atmosphere of military power. And by linking nations 
together it produces an economic internationalism which in time 
may soften the clash of patriotic jealousies. Nor must we forget 
that the pursuit of riches leads to pleasures of an imaginative 
kind. For the rich are held in esteem, and may use their 
resources to purchase distinctions. All things considered, we 
may conclude that the evolution of economic interests is 
increasing the orderliness—and, perhaps, the stability—of life, 
while lessening its gaiety and charm: it is rendering us dul 
in ourselves and to others, but at the same time conventionally 
‘ respectable.’ 

We may be thankful for the peace and quiet of orderliness and 
still deplore the loss of imaginative vivacity and idealism. Is it 
impossible to conserve them amidst the material temptations of 
our economic culture? Fortunately, man is extraordinarily 
plastic—influenced by education to an extent which we hardly 
realise—and may be stimulated by ideas as strongly as by sensa- 
tions. In the training of the young we have, therefore, a means 
of counteracting the growing pressure of the economic. Education 
may be infinitely more than the acquisition of useful or useless 
knowledge. It may intensify the appreciation of the creative in 
art and literature, of such ideals as those of Magnanimity and 
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Sympathy. The imaginative faculties may be cultivated in play, 
and it is probable that school games have an influence at least as 
valuable as the teaching of the class-room. It is for this reason 
that our public schools are so successful. They may impart but 
little useful knowledge ; but they are a protest against the all- 
sufficiency of the commercial spirit. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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THE MANSION HOUSE 


Tue official residence of the Lord Mayor of the City of London, 
the Mansion House, is perhaps the best known, and yet the least 
known, of all the public buildings of the Metropolis. It is famous 
all the world over for its great banquets, its meetings and con- 
ferences in aid of national and international charities, and the 
patriotic and benevolent enterprises which have been inspired and 
initiated within its walls. All the great statesmen and diplo- 
matists and lawyers and ministers of religion of our own and foreign 
nations have spoken there. It has known no politics, or rather 
it has accepted them all ; and as for religious or sectarian or party 
projects, they have all had a fair field and no favour. At least 
once in recent years an utterance at the Mansion House saved 
us a European war—lI refer to the speech of the present Prime 
Minister, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the Bankers and 
Merchants of the City at what was called ‘the Agadir Crisis’ in 
July 1911. Who knows—but it is futile to ask—if the Great War 
of 1914-18 might not have been averted if an equally forcible 
statement from a Cabinet Minister at the Mansion House had rn 
made it clear to the Central Empires that the British Empire t 
would not take their aggressive arrogance lying down ? D 
But people know little of the Mansion House on its more tl 
domestic side. It lies upon the bed of the Wall-brook and is built I 
on the site of the Stocks Market, which was in the heart of a 
the old City and was used on alternate days by butchers and fish- a 
mongers. At that time the Lord Mayor, though he lived in the b 
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City, had no official residence. His duties were transacted at 
Guildhall and his hospitalities were exercised either at his own 
house or at the hall of the Guild to which he belonged. In course I 
of time, as mayoral duties increased, and the City extended, it d 
became necessary to erect an official residence for the Chief H 
Magistrate, and this particular site was chosen. Some part of it ti 
was the churchyard of St. Mary Woolchurch Haw. A few years i 
ago, when excavations were made in the cellars, human remains e: 
came to light and were re-interred in the City of London Cemetery el 
at Ilford. They may have been of persons who had died in the Pp 
Great Plague or the Fire. is 
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The first stone of the Mansion House was laid in 1739 by Sir 
Micajah Perry, M.P., the Lord Mayor. I hope it is not true, but 
the cost is said to have been met in a great measure from fines 
imposed on Nonconformist citizens who refused to take upon 
themselves the office of Sheriff. Probably, if that be the case, 
good care was taken to select as many of these reluctant and 
wealthy burghers as could be found for the sake of the fines. 
Possibly the whole story is mythical. Either for want of money 
or from the difficulties attending the erection of a building on 
piles over a river bed, the Mansion House took fourteen years 
to complete, for it was not occupied until 1753, when the Lord 
Mayor was Sir Crisp Gascoigne, an ancestor of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. It was designed by Mr. George Dance, the Clerk of 
the Works of the City, and cost 71,000/.—a large sum in those 
days. 

The exterior is so well known that it need not be here described. 
An immense attic extending over the whole building, and con- 
temptuously called ‘the Mayor’s Nest,’ was so unsightly that 
it had to be removed. The principal room, with its twenty-two 
Corinthian columns, is called ‘the Egyptian Hall.’ Nearly every- 
one at a banquet, either out of a genuine desire for information 
or to start a conversation, asks his neighbour why this name was 
given to a chamber from which all Egyptian details are wanting. 
The only answer given is that the Egyptian Hall was designed by 
the Earl of Burlington from Vitruvius’s description of an Egyptian 
chamber. 

As was written by an expert a few years ago: ‘ The large hall 
retains that mysterious subterranean appearance so peculiar to 
the architecture of that once-powerful and populous nation whose 
noble solid structures had their origin in the cave and developed 
that type of building into temple, monument and pyramid. The 
Egyptian Hall has all these attributes of solidity and grandeur 
and much of that mysterious dimness associated with the Egyptian 
architecture, which is only relieved and not removed by the 
brilliant east and west stained glass windows and the glow of 
brightness and colour used in the decoration.’ That is the techni- 
cal explanation of the name ‘ Egyptian Hall,’ and it must suffice. 
It was more than adequate for a friend of mine who, when we sat 
down to dine, was full of zeal and curiosity about the Egyptian 
Hall, but, before we rose, was alluding to it, more or less affec- 
tionately, as the ‘ Jerusalem Chamber.’ 
tah Whatever be its style, its acoustic properties are negative and 
exasperating. At public meetings, when the platform is at one 
end, people hear pretty well. At banquets, when the host and 
principal speakers sit at the south side, the difficulty of hearing 
is appalling. Various devices have been tried to remedy this, but 
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without effect, and it still remains probably the worst hall acous- 
tically in all London. 

The marble statues in niches in the walls were purchased by 
the Corporation for 10,000/. at the Great Exhibition in 1851, and 
are the work of J. H. Foley, R.A., W. Calder Marshall, R.A,, 
E. H. Baily, R.A., P. MacDowell, R.A., H. Weekes, R.A., Joseph 
Durham, A.R.A., William Theed, and other well-known sculptors, 
The stained glass windows placed there in 1886 represent (1) the 
signing of Magna Charta, (2) Queen Elizabeth proceeding by barge 
to the Tower, (3) the death of Wat Tyler, and (4) Edward the 
Sixth entering the City in state. 

In the Saloon, which, formerly an open court, was roofed over 
in 1796, are busts of King William the Fourth, Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort, the Duke of Kent, the Prince of Wales 
(Edward the Seventh), Lord Salisbury and others, and four his- 
torical panels in tapestry executed at the Windsor Tapestry Works, 
in which the late Duke of Albany (Prince Leopold) took a great 
interest. In the Long Parlour are plaster busts of Wellington and 
Nelson. It is said that at a luncheon there to the members of the 
Comédie Frangaise on their first visit to London in 1879 an 
illustrious tragedienne, noticing these busts, got so annoyed that 
she was with difficulty restrained from leaving the room by way 
of protest against the bad taste of their having been exhibited on 
such an occasion. If they had been covered over for the day it 
might have only drawn the visitors’ attention to them and so 
made matters worse. A year or two later a beautiful representa- 
tion of Leda and the Swan in the Old Ball Room was by a 
concession to prudery boarded up for a whole year. When the 
boards were removed hundreds of people visited the building to 
see what had been so jealously guarded from their eyes, though 
previously no one had ever taken any notice of the sculptured 
group. 

In the State Drawing Rooms portraits of George the Third, 
Queen Charlotte, Queen Caroline, and the Princess Charlotte, 
brought from the Art Gallery at Guildhall, have recently been 
hung. It is a curious fact that while the Mansion House is rich 
in sculpture it does not possess any painting of its own. The 
rooms have usually been hung with pictures taken by Lord Mayors 
from their own homes. 

On the same floor is the Mansion House Justice Room, where 
criminal justice is administered daily, either by the Lord Mayor 
or a brother alderman, assisted by a highly qualified legal staff. 
It was originally the laundry of the house. As Mr. Carl Hentschel, 
in an interesting lecture on the Mansion House, said: ‘ There 
the dirty linen of the public is now washed, where formerly the 
dirty linen of the Lord Mayor and his household was cleansed 
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in private.’ Below the Justice Room are the cells where defen- 
dants are detained until their cases come on. If remanded or 
committed for trial, they are removed to prisons after the business 
is over. Some famous cases have been heard in the Justice 
Room at the Mansion House in the last fifty years and eminent 
members of the Bar have practised there. 

On the upper floors are the private apartments. These include 
an excellent ball-room built before the Egyptian Hall, where 
smaller and more enjoyable dances are held, the floor being 
perfect. In the State Bedroom there was once a bed which cost 
3000/7. ‘ The Courier,’ in 1824, said: ‘ It seems almost equal to 
the Great Bed at Ware in which we are told twenty-six butchers 
and their wives slept on the night of King William the Third’s 
Coronation.’ It was eventually sold by auction. 

The Kitchen is, naturally, a very important part of the 
' Mansion House and has the same area as the Egyptian Hall. 
‘It has a vaulted roof with square columns. On one side of the 
room are two open ranges, each of sufficient size to roast an entire 
ox. The vessels for boiling meat and vegetables can scarcely be 
called pots, but are better described as tanks, whilst the stewing 
range consists of a long broad iron pavement laid down over a 
series of furnaces and the spits look like huge cages formed of 
iron bars.’ (The City Press, May 19, 1897.) 

The Plate Pantry is well worth a visit, for the Mansion House 
possesses a large assortment of plate good, bad and indifferent. 
A piece of plate of some kind is added every year as a souvenir 
of the Mayoralty, and it varies in taste and workmanship. Only 
three of four pieces bear dates prior to the Great Fire in 1666. 
One is a small chalice or cup with the inscription ‘ The gift of 
Robert Christopher, Clothworker, late one of ye Secondaries of 
ye Compters 1662.’ 

Of three silver tankards dated 1593 the following description 
is given: ‘ In the reign of Queen Elizabeth Sir Bevis Bulmer Kt. 
became famous by working a vein of silver at Coombe Martin in 
Devonshire. He gave “a rich and fayer cup” to the Rt. Hon. 
William Earl of Bath with a long inscription in verse and another 
with a cover to Sir Richard Martin, Lord Mayor, to continue to 
the said Citie for ever. The latter weighed 137 oz. and bore the 
following rhyming inscription : 

«When waterworks in Broaken Wharfe 
At first erected weare 
And Bevis Bulmer with his Art, 
The waters ’gan to reare 
Dispersed I in earth dyd lie 
Since all beginning old 
In place called Comb where Martin longe 
Had hid me in his molde. 
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I did no service on the Earth 

But no man set me free 

Till Bulmer by his skill and change 

Bid frame me this to be.” 

Anno Nostrae Redemtionis 1593 

Reginis Virginis 35 

Ricardo Martin Militi: iterum Mayori sive, dice secunda civitatis 
London.’ Sir Richard Martin was Lord Mayor in 1588 and 
1593. Three covered silver tankards of different sizes, bearing 
inscriptions testifying that they were given by Sir Bevis Bulmer, 
still exist at the Mansion House; but the largest cup of all 
—that with the inscription—has disappeared. It may have 
been destroyed in the Fire or ‘ accepted by’ one of the Stuart 
kings, who were all connoisseurs of the plate of the Corporation 
and the Guilds. 

An even more interesting cup, dated 1772, has this 
inscription : 

‘This cup presented by the City to Alderman Oliver for joining with 
other Magistrates in the release of a Freeman who was arrested by order 
of the House of Commons and in a warrant for imprisoning the messenger 
who had arrested the Citizen and refused to give bail, is by him deposited 
in the Mansion House to remain there a public memorial of the honour 
which his fellow Citizens have done him and the claim they have on him 
to persevere in his duties. March 1772.’ 


The liberty of the Press probably dates from that episode, 
for the freeman arrested was a printer who had dared to print 
and publish the debates of the House. Among the ‘ other 
Magistrates ’ referred to in the inscription was the famous John 
Wilkes, but he got off scotfree, while both the Lord Mayor 
(Brass Crosby) and Alderman Oliver were arrested and confined 
in the Tower. Another cup records a domestic entertainment 
of some interest ; it is inscribed : 


‘Presented to 
The Right Honble. Samuel Wuson. 
Lord Mayor of London. 
to commemorate an entertainment given by 
His Lordship and the Lady Mayoress 
in the Egyptian Hall in the Mansion House 
on the 5th day of April 1839. 
to His Lordship’s family 
at which One hundred and eleven Members attended 
and in remembrance alike of the splendour and hospitality 
of the scene 
and of the great kindness shown 
by the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress 
to their guests.’ 


The 8S. 8. Collar worn by the Lord Mayor dates from 1535 
and the pendant Badge from 1607, the crystal Sceptre from the 
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fifteenth century, and the present Mace—the latest of four— 
from 1735. One of the many swords is enclosed in a pearl 
scabbard presented by Queen Elizabeth. On visits of the 
Sovereign to the City, the Lord Mayor hands this Sword to His 
Majesty at the boundary. 

In the Servants’ Hall over the fireplace is this inscription under 
date 1753: 

‘RULES OF THE HALL. 
Swear not. Lie not. Neither repeat old grievances. 

Whoever eats or drinks in this Hall with his hat on shall forfeit 
sixpence or ride the Wooden Horse.’ 

The ‘ Wooden Horse’ is a long pole. This the offender was 
made to stride and be carried in derision round the hall by a 
footman at each end. The alternative punishment—the for- 
feiture of sixpence—was generally more acceptable. 

The Mansion House has no stables of its own, but the Cor- 
poration possess commodious stables—and now a garage—and a 
‘pound ’ for lost animals in Whitecross Street, adjacent to the 
famous Church of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, where Oliver Cromwell 
was married and Milton is buried. There the famous State Coach 
iskept. It is only used once a year, on Lord Mayor’s Day, when, 
drawn by six horses, the new Chief Magistrate, with his Chaplain 
and the Sword and Mace Bearers, rides in it from Guildhall to 
the Law Courts and back. The coach was built in 1757. Its 
panels were painted by Cipriani. Its harness is very massive 
and the coach weighs between three and four tons. (The City 
Press, October 29, 1890.) The ordinary State Coach is hired for 
the year. Most of the recent Lord Mayors have possessed a 
motor car of their own, and the State Coach is only used on cere- 
monial occasions in and near the City. 

As the Lord Mayor has many official capacities, his costume 
varies as the functions demand. At the Coronation he has a 
special robe copied from the portraits of his predecessors when 
vested for this great and all-important solemnity. Whenever 
the Sovereign or when a foreign monarch or head of State visits 
the City, the Lord Mayor wears a crimson velvet robe of State 
only differing in a few details from that assigned to earls and 
fastened with gold cords and tassels. On occasions of lesser 
state the Lord Mayor appears in a black and gold robe, such as 
is worn by the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Lords Justices, and other high dignitaries. 
This he invariably wears when he goes to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where he has a special stall or throne, over which the State Sword 
is suspended, on the left side of the choir. The same robe is 
used at his attendance at the City churches, in all of which there 
is a Lord Mayor’s pew with a sword-stand, in a socket of which 
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the Sword is inserted. At the Sessions of the Central Criminal 
Court, at meetings of the Corporation, and when presiding in the 
Justice Room he wears a violet robe trimmed with sable. On 
Saints’ days and very special occasions a scarlet robe with fur 
takes the place of the violet. As he is the head of the Lieutenaney, 
he uses its uniform on military occasions. 

It would require an article all to itself to describe in any 
detail all the functions which the Lord Mayor discharges. While 
the first Mayor, Henry Fitz Alwyn, took office in 1189 and filled 
it for twenty-five years, a modern Lord Mayor finds a single year 
sufficient for his health and all his activities and more than sufii- 
cient for his cheque-book, however rich he may be. His official 
stipend of 10,0001. is always largely exceeded. The famous 
Richard Whittington was Mayor three times, but not in successive 
years. His dates are 1396, 1397, and 1400. The equally dis- 
tinguished William Walworth preceded him in 1380. The first 
Mayor to whom the title of ‘ Lord Mayor’ was given was Thomas 
- Legge, who was Chief Magistrate in 1554. He was an ancestor 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, who is proud of the fact. Some thirty 
years ago two well-known Earls, both still living, suggested the 
holding of a dinner at the Mansion House at which peers 
and others descended, like themselves, from Mayors and Lord 
Mayors might assemble. It, however, came to nothing. Possibly 
some of the proposed guests were not willing to avow their descent 
from merchant princes of the past! Within the last sixty 
years only two Lord Mayors have been re-elected—viz., Mr. 
William Cubitt, M.P., the famous builder, who served in 1861-2, 
and Sir Robert Nicholas Fowler, M.P., who served in 1884 and 
again for the latter half of 1885, his successor (Mr. Alderman 
Nottage) having died in office. While the latter is the only 
Lord Mayor who has died at the Mansion House within living 
memory, births there are equally infrequent. A grandson was 
born to Lord Mayor Cotton in 1876, but there have been no 
births there since. The eldest daughter of Lord Bearsted (Sir 
Marcus Samuel) was married in the Egyptian Hall by the Chief 
Rabbi in 1903. In Lord Marshall’s mayoralty in 1919 his little 
granddaughter was christened by a Wesleyan minister in one of 
the State Drawing Rooms. 

The Lord Mayor takes precedence of every subject of the 
Crown within the City. Outside he is accorded the precedence of 
a Privy Councillor. It was a misunderstanding of these arrange- 
ment which led twenty-five years ago to momentary friction 
between the Chief Magistrate and the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple. The Temple is no part of the City, and therefore the 
Lord Mayor has no special precedence within its precincts. 
That is now thoroughly understood and the parties are on 
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the best of terms. The Lord Mayor is accorded the pass word 
of the Tower, signed by the King himself, and no troops go 
through the City—except four or five specially exempted regi- 
ments—without applying for and receiving his consent. He is 
the first Commissioner of Oyer and Terminer at the Central 
Criminal Court, and when there takes precedence of the judges, 
sitting in the chair of State. Of course there are only one or two 
formal occasions when this right is exercised. The Lord Mayor 
is also ‘ Admiral of the Port of London.’ In 1919 Lord Marshall, ~ 
then Lord Mayor, witnessed the River Pageant in that capacity, 
an Admiralty barge being placed at his disposal by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Nore. There was an amusing search 
among precedents as to what dress he was to wear and what flag 
to fly, but I forget what was eventually settled, though everything 
passed off with the greatest harmony and without treading on 


-anyone’s toes. Being the head of the Lieutenancy of the City, 


the Lord Mayor nominates the members of that body. Down to 
twenty years ago he could fill every vacancy among the Lieu- 
tenancy which arose in his year of office. Now only one in three 
vacancies is filled, and the regulations get more and more restric- 
tive every year. These altered arrangements are not confined 
to the City, but prevail in every county in the kingdom. 

A good deal might be written of Mansion House Funds, 
which in half a century have amounted in all to ten millions 
sterling, but space prevents it. I think I have established my 
submission that the Mansion House from its least known side 
is not uninteresting. Though I have worked in it daily for 
forty-six years, I do not yet seem to know it as thoroughly as it 
deserves to be known. 

Wim J. Sounssy. 
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THE JEWISH WORLD PROBLEM 


Amone the many vital questions which the war has forced into 
prominence is that of the relations of the Jews to the political, 
social and industrial life of other nations and the influence of 
Judaism upon the affairs of the world. At the great Zionist 
meeting at the Albert Hall on July 12, 1920, Rabbi Silver said 
that ‘A wave of anti-Semitism is sweeping over the world. . . . 
The war has upset the world, and the Jew always suffers from an 
upheaval.’ The term ‘ anti-Semite’ is a misnomer, and at the 
present time the most active manifestation of ‘ anti-Semitism’ 
is the attack of the Zionists on the liberties of the Palestinians. 
While I can see no evidence of the world ‘ wave’ to which the 
American Rabbi referred, there are signs of an awakening to a 
danger long foreseen—the danger of the assertion by veiled 
methods of Judaic control over national and international policy 
and economics. There are at most fourteen millions of Jews in 
the world, and while taking into full account the great ability, 
energy, and organising power of a tribal section of the people of 
Israel, the least instructed observer of events and tendencies must 
be aware that this trivial minority of the human race, equal in 
number to the Koreans, is now wielding authority in this and 
other countries which would be excessive if it were wholly resident 
in one of them. ‘ Wars,’ as a Jewish writer has proclaimed, ‘ are 
the Jew’s harvests,’ and although the catastrophic ‘ upheaval’ 
has brought unparalleled suffering upon mankind from which Jews 
have not been exempt, it has conferred disproportionate wealth 
upon them and has enhanced their powers for good or evil. Inci- 
dentally it has led to an access of arrogance which all sober- 
minded Jews must regret. 

It was inevitable that the world war should stimulate in- 
vestigation of Jewish proceedings. The uncanny pre-knowledge 
existing in some circles and the preparations to exploit it, the 
awful tragedy of Russia and the desperate attempt to repeat it in 
Hungary, the congregation of Jews in Paris during the delibera- 
tions of the Supreme Council and the complexion of certain 
provisions in the Treaties, some economic phenomena baffling 
explanation, the revolutionary movement here and elsewhere of 
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which a German Jew has been made the apostle, the tell-tale 
reticence of a part of the Press in relation to certain subjects—all 
these symptoms and many more undoubtedly started a train of 
thought which persists. 

Meanwhile, some light is forthcoming where much seemed 
inscrutable. The Protocols were first published by Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode and quickly became unprocurable until reissued 
by the patriotic Society of ‘ Britons.’ A fresh translation was 
produced by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston, Mass., with 
valuable piéces justificatives bearing on the authenticity of these 
amazing documents, together with some closely related evidence 
taken by the Overman (Senate) Committee. The Protocols are 
obviously a compilation from many sources—not all Jewish— 
intended for the use of secret societies, and anyone with access to 
them could turn them to account for a special temporary purpose. 


- Mrs. Webster has shown that they almost literally reproduce the 


tenets of revolutionists of the eighteenth century, and they would 
naturally be revised from time to time as circumstances dictated. 
No one who reads them carefully can fail to realise their diabolical 
cleverness and their profound knowledge of human weaknesses. 
Forgers are unable to secure the accuracy of their forecasts, and 
most of the prophecies in the Protocols stand fulfilled before our 
eyes. It has been well said that if their compilers wished to bring 
the edition made public by Nilus in 1905 up to date, it would be 
necessary only to replace the recurring ‘ We will’ by the past 
tense. Mrs. Webster’s theory of ‘a revised programme of 
illuminised Freemasonry formulated by a Jewish Lodge of the 
Order’ holds the field and is confirmed by a large mass of the 
recorded opinions of Jewish authorities. The keynote of the 
Protocols is contempt of Gentile character and brain-power, and 
the ultimate aim set forth, the establishment of a Ruler of the 
House of David by means of a world revolution, which, to Gentile 
readers, has seemed wildly impossible, might strongly appeal to 
young Jewish neophytes of an illuminised Lodge who accepted 
literally the promises of the Hebrew Prophets. 

In her remarkable study of the French Revolution, Mrs. 
Webster inevitably revealed some Jewish activities, which entailed 
a partial boycott of a work of great historical importance. World 
Revolution, which followed, is being similarly banned, although 
it throws a flood of light upon the past history of the revolutionary 
movements which now threaten Christian civilisation. It is 
perhaps characteristic of British mentality to ridicule the idea of 
a world conspiracy and to underrate the power of secret organisa- 


1 More evidence as to the origins of the Protocols will some day be available, though 
Nilus is not likely to have survived the Bolshevik fury; but the origins are of less 
importance than the subject-matter with the world warnings which it conveys. 
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tions in which Orientals excel. The failure of the Western mind 
to fathom the depths of Eastern intrigue lies at the root of the 
Jewish Problem. 

World Revolution is a calm and laborious analysis of masses of 
material, partly from Jewish sources and leading to certain 
definite conclusions, which it is madness to ignore. No one who 
has not conscientiously examined the abundant evidence on 
which Mrs. Webster relies and other revelations to which I shal] 
refer can claim the right to reject the warning which she im- 
pressively conveys. The words of Joseph de Maistre written in 
1811—‘ Si ces hommes comprenaient la révolution aujourd hui, elle 
finirait demain ’—embody a profound truth. Knowledge is the 
greatest safeguard of mankind against evil, and here as elsewhere 
strenuous and successful efforts are being made to deny knowledge 
in relation to vital matters to the people who now hold the reins 


of power. There has never been a time when the truth was so 


difficult of attainment, or when insidious propaganda, inspired 
for definite purposes, was so rampant and so deadly. The sinister 
instructions given in the Protocols, based upon a startling apprecia- 
tion of the weak points in Gentile human nature, supply a coherent 
explanation. 

The revolutionary movement in this country is mainly founded 
on the principles which Karl Marx stole from earlier revolu- 


tionaries and elaborated for British consumption. Working men’s 
colleges educate future labour leaders on the preposterous borrowed 
fallacies of das Kapital and the ‘communist manifesto.’ Socialist 
Sunday schools teach little children the accursed tenets of the 
‘class war’ and fill their tender minds with the soul-destroying 
doctrines of hate and of treachery to their fellow-men. Here isa 
specimen of the ‘ new ideology ’ said to have been ‘ created’ by 
the working classes, though it was contemptuously flung at their 
heads by a bourgeois German Jew !: 

I think I would be right in saying that you might enter the service of 
the enemy for a definite purpose of assisting the revolutionary movement 
by getting information. . . . You might for example take a gaffer’s job, 
or a manager’s job or a secret service job; in a word, you would be doing 
quite a good thing by taking any kind of job if it was done to assist the 
revolutionary movement. 

Conceive the kind of citizen that such teaching might produce! 
And here is an example of the songs taught to infants : 
We belong to the Red Flag Legion 
And we’re makers and breakers of life ; 


Strong arms of the arm and the hammer, 
We care not a damn for the strife. 


1 It has of course been stated that Marx was not brought up in the Jewish 
religion, which is irrelevant to the Jewish Problem. 
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Though we run all the stockyards and dockyards, 
Railroads and sweatshops as well, 
We can chuck it and go on our benders, 
And send our dear masters to hell.* 

Now, if the leaders and the rank and file of manual labour were 
aware of the truth about Marx as Mrs. Webster has plainly stated 
it, might they not have rejected their Jewish apostle with con- 
tumely ? The facts are very simple. Marx was a prince of 
plagiarists, the sources of whose theories and even popular catch- 
words Mrs. Webster traces. He was financed by the German 
capitalist Engels, of Manchester, whose fortune was based on the 
negation of all the principles in which he pretended to believe, and 
‘he was an impostor from the beginning.’ He never showed the 
smallest sympathy for the British working classes, whom he 
described as ‘ swinehounds,’ and he never did a stroke of manual 
He was an agent of Pan-Germanism, used by 
his masters to further their objects, and he did what he could to 
ensure the downfall of France in 1870-71, and to advocate rebellion 
in Ireland in German interests. Were it possible to set before our 
honest workers the life-story of this false and contemptible person, 
they might well revise their opinion of ‘ the charter of freedom of 
the workers of the world.’ Unhappily it is quite impossible to 
bring before them this necessary knowledge, and it is only now 
that the truth about the effects of Marxism applied to the hapless 
Russian working classes can no longer be concealed. Why an 
excess of propagandist energy in the one case and of calculated 
reticence or falsehood in the other have so long prevailed will be 
understood by all readers of the Protocols and World Revolution. 

The war disclosed co-operation between Judaism and Prusso- 
German interests unexpected in this country, where the Juden- 
hetze was believed to be a living force. Among the most im- 
portant passages in Mrs. Webster’s book are those in which she 
explains ‘the definite alliance between Prussianism and Jewry’ 
which she dates from 1866. If Treitschke could write that ‘the 
Jew is our misfortune,’ the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung was able 
to declare, since the war, that there is ‘ no contradiction between 
the desiderata of the Jews and German interests.’ Bakunin, the 
Russian anarchist, was within the mark when he wrote in 1872: 
‘The dream of the Socialists who swear by the head of Marx is 
the German hegemony, is German omnipotence, at first intellectual 
and moral and later on material.’ During and since the war, our 
“Socialists who swear by the head of Marx’ have consistently 
evinced German sympathies. The relations between Germany 
and organised Jewry are still obscure in many respects ; but they 


1 The Red Army, a collection of songs for use in the Proletarian schools. There 
is now a large literature of this class reeking with the abominable doctrines which Marx 


copied from ex-commissary ‘ Gracchus ’ Babeuf, himself a plagiarist on a large scale. 
3m 2 
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have already exercised an influence too little realised, and if they 
continue they are destined to play a powerful part in the future 
affairs of the world. In 1914, Prussianised Germany stood 
revealed, and Carlyle’s theory of a ‘noble, patient, deep, pious 
Germany,’ which survived even at this late date, dissolved into 
thin air. Whether Carlyle, in this as in so many of his confident 
judgments, was wrong, or whether Prussian influences, in alliance 
with those of Jewry, had modified the national character and 
policy, is not certain; but Prussian and Jewish principles and 
methods have much incommon. The following sentiments seem 
eminently Prussian; but they correctly interpret the attitude of 
the Zionists towards the Palestinians. 

‘ According to the laws of nature, right lies in might. . . . The word 
“right” is an abstract idea, unsusceptible of proof. The word means 
nothing more than: Give me what I desire so that I may have evidence 
that I am stronger than you.’ (Protocol I.) 

The influence of the Jews in the French Revolution, which the 
Protocols claim as their work, and in the earlier subversive move- 
ments may never be completely unravelled ; but, as regards their 
réle in the later upheavals, there is no better witness than Disraeli. 
In Coningsby, Sidonia is made to foretell the revolution then 
impending in Germany, in which the Jew Lassalle took a leading 
part. 

That mighty revolution, which is at this moment preparing in Germany 
and which will be in fact a greater and a second Reformation, and of which 
80 little is as yet known in England, is entirely developing under the auspices 
of the Jews, who almost monopolise the professorial chairs of Germany. 
The ‘second Reformation,’ of 1848, as Mrs. Webster points out, 
‘inaugurated the emancipation of the Jews in Germany as surely 
as 1790 had inaugurated it in France,’ and four years before the 
event Disraeli was aware of what was coming. Of Sidonia, his 
creator writes that 
no Minister of State had such communication with secret agents and spies. 
. - - He held relations with all the clever outcasts of the world. The 
catalogue of his acquaintances in the shape of Greeks, Armenians, secret 
Jews, Tartars, Gypsies, wandering Poles and Carbonari would throw a 
curious light on those subterranean agencies of which the world in general 
knows so little, but which exercise so great an influence on public events. 
Travelling round Europe on a financial mission, Sidonia finds 
Jews in power in Russia, Spain, France, and Prussia. In T'ancred, 
which gives a vivid idea of Eastern and especially Hebrew ways 
of thought, he is somewhat in the background, but is felt as a 
power throughout. It is he who opens the door of ‘the great 
Eastern mystery’ to the hero by his agent Besso, ‘the only 
banker in Syria,’ who ‘ really ruled Syria before the expulsion of 
the Egyptians. ...I applied to Metternich about him, and 


1 The italics are mine. 
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besides that he is mine.’ He is, therefore, charged to supply 
Tancred with ‘as much gold as would make the right-hand lion 
on the first step of the throne of Solomon.’ It is Sidonia who 
says: ‘ What is individual character but the personification of 
race?’ While Besso declares: ‘We have our share of the 
government of the world,’ to which Tancred is made to reply : 
‘It seems to me that you govern every land except your own.’ 
Fakredeen, who symbolises Eastern intrigue, is the foil to Tancred, 
the heir of an historic house seeking peace of mind ‘ in the land 
of inspiration ’ where ‘ some celestial quality must for ever linger,’ 
and the book ends with his fervent declaration of love to the 
Jewish ‘ Rose of Sharon’ interrupted by the unexpected arrival 
of the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont at Jerusalem. 

No one who wishes to grasp the Jewish Problem should fail to 
_ read Disraeli’s novels.1_ In them we see the power of the Jew in 

world politics plainly indicated; but perhaps their greatest 
lesson is the persistency and the force of racial characteristics. 
Macaulay, in his closely argued appeal against the ‘civil dis- 
abilities ’ of the Jews, perfectly recognised the ‘ political power ’ 
they wielded even in his day. ‘They possess it; and as long as 
they are allowed to accumulate large fortunes, they must possess 
it.’ But in one of those ad captandum analogies which serve only 
to mislead, he asserted that ‘ if all the red-haired men in Europe’ 
had been subjected to the same ill-treatment as the Jews have 
experienced in the past, they would have developed the same 
tendencies. The absolute disregard, here implied, of the vital 
principle of race disqualifies Macaulay as a judge of the Jewish 
Problem. 

To most Gentiles, the idea of Jews—the greatest capitalists in 
the world—assuming a Revolutionary réle has naturally appeared 
inconceivable. That ‘ We must follow a programme of violence and 
hypocrisy, not only for the sake of profit, but for the sake of victory’ 
(Protocol I.) has seemed unthinkable. As Disraeli pointed out : 

The native tendency of the Jewish race, who are justly proud of their 
blood, is against the doctrine of the equality of man. They have also 
another characteristic, the faculty of acquisition. . . . Thus it will be seen 
that all the tendencies of the Jewish race are conservative. Their bias is 
to religion, property and natural aristocracy.” 

This statement correctly describes the attitude of many Jews who 

are true citizens of the countries of their adoption ; but it is also 

Disraeli who declared that 

the natural equality of men and the abrogation of property are proclaimed 

by the secret societies who form provisional governments, and men of Jewish 
1 I confess that these novels made little impression upon me in my young days. It 

was the late Sir George Birdwood—a ripe Oriental scholar—who first begged me to 


study them seriously. 
2 ife of Lord George Bentinck, quoted in World Revolution. 
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race are fownd at the head of every one of them. The people of God co. 
operate with atheists ; the most skilful accumulators of wealth ally them- 
selves with communists; the peculiar and chosen race touch the hand of 
all the scum and low castes of Europe ! 1 


The fact is that ‘ our terrible power of the purse ’? can be used 
secretly alike to provide and to hide the machinery of revolutions, 
while it is Gentile capital that suffers from their effects. 

The two most momentous events of the Great War were the 
Battle of the Marne and the destruction of the Russian Army, 
followed by its reconstruction with Chinese mercenary auxiliaries 
for the purposes of the Bolshevik Terror. The devotion of the 
Tsar to the cause of the Allies, the unexpectedly rapid mobilisa- 
tion, and the invasion of East Prussia denied to the German 
General Staff the forces necessary for the great cowp which had 
been laboriously planned, and the fine counter-stroke of General 
Joffre reduced the Germans to a partial defensive and wrecked 
their confident hopes of a short and triumphant campaign. The 
Russian Army, after the shattering defeat of its northern wing at 
Tannenberg, fought on with dogged determination in spite of 
grave defects of equipment, which the Allies at huge cost strove to 
make good. That Army was never in a better condition than when 
it became vital to German interests to destroy it. The result we 
know. The victory of the Allies was postponed, involving a ruinous 
expenditure of life and treasure. 

Until the secret history of Russia has been unravelled—if that 
is ever possible—we shall never know all that lies behind this 
catastrophe. Disraeli hints at the existence of Jewish power in 
Russia long before the World War; but it is impossible to dis- 
entangle the German from the Judaic influence. The complete 
wrecking of Russia could not, however, have been the object of 
the General Staff. On the fall of the Duma, the Jewish orator 
Kerensky obtained a brief spell of power, which he utilised to 
issue decrees exactly calculated to demoralise the Russian Army. 
His subsequent relations with the party of open violence which 
displaced him, though still obscure, were peculiarly suspicious. 
He was supposed to be in hiding for some time ; but no efforts 
to capture him seem to have been made, and he was easily able to 
escape to England, where he was received by the Prime Minister. 
Bolshevism is of course the political system, compiled by Marx 
for popular consumption, with some added Judaic features. 


There is much . . . in the fact that so many Jews are Bolsheviks, in 
the fact that the ideals of Bolshevism at many points are consonant with 
the finest ideals of Judaism.* 


1 Ibid. 
2 Herzl, The Jewish State. 
% The Jewish Chronicle, April 4, 1919. 
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The personnel of the Bolshevik Government—so-called—which 
has assassinated Russia and is responsible for an unparalleled loss 
of human life and immeasurable human suffering, has, from first 
to last, been mainly supplied by Jews. The chosen emblem of 
Bolshevism is the five-pointed Zionist star. The agony of Russia 
is written large in the pages of the Protocols, where Russia is 
indicated by name as an obstacle to be broken down, and 

to sum up our system of shackling the Goy Governments of Europe, we 
will show our power to one of them by assassination and terrorism. (Pro- 
tocol VII.) 

From us emanates an all-embracing terror. (Protocol IX.) 

Lists of the ruling commissaries have been published in America 
by Mr. Ford and by the ‘ Association Unity of Russia,’ which 
doubtless contain inaccuracies ; but the fact remains that their 
complexion is dominantly Jewish and that the Soviet is 


‘ distinctly a Judaic invention.' Trotsky (Bronstein) has been 


throughout the active genius of the Terror, and the organiser of 
the Chinese and Red forces by which it has been carried out. 
The parentage of Lenin—the dreamer of dreams and the author 
of impossible manifestoes—is not clear ; but his wife is stated to 
be a Jewess, and he has issued proclamations in Yiddish. The 
Germans have admitted responsibility for sending Lenin to 
Russia with large funds; but far more remains to be explained. 
Who devised the most deadly plot ever conceived? Why, as 
General Knox reported on February 5, 1919, were two Jews, 
Vanien and Safarof, who afterwards instigated the foul murder of 
the Imperial family, sent with Lenin through Germany? Above 
all, why did the plot extend to America, whence Trotsky im- 
mediately started after proclaiming that ‘I stand forth the world’s 
greatest internationalist. I shall rule Russia’? Why did large 
numbers of Jews from the East End of New York follow Bronstein 
to appear as well-placed commissaries?* And when he was 
arrested by the British authorities at Halifax, whence came the 
influence which procured his release ? The destruction of Russia 
was not a sudden idea on the part of the German General Staff. 

1 Quotations can easily be multiplied to prove that the assassination of Russia was 
claimed as a Jewish achievement so long as the fiction of its success could be main- 
tained. Mr. Zangwill has selected Trotsky as one of the glories of his race. (The 
Jewish Chronicle, February 17, 1920.) ‘The Revolution set creative forces free, and 
see what a large company of Jews were available for immediate service. . . . Jews 
are to be found among the trusted leaders and the routine workers of all those 
(Russian) revolutionary parties. Rabbi Magnes.’ (The Jewish Forum, February 1919.) 
‘Without exaggeration it may be said that the great Russian social revolution was indeed 
accomplished by the hands of the Jews.’ (Mr. Cohan, the Communist, April, 1919.) 
‘A Jew, Goldberg, is chief over hundreds of Russian generals . . . Jews in every 
department in every office .. . AJew at the head of the labour army . . . Jews 
controlling the medical, political and culture departments.’ (The Jewish Forward, 


Chicago, quoted by the Dearborn Independent). 
® Evidence given in the U.S. Senate Report on Bolshevik propaganda. 
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It was a well-planned conspiracy, and ‘a large company of Jews 
was available for immediate service.’ Precisely the same pheno- 
menon appeared in Buda Pesth, where it has never been pretended 
that the whole Red movement was not dominated by Jews led by 
Bela Kun (Cohen), who established a Terror exactly like those in 
Russia and Ireland. Bela Kun was subsequently sent by Lenin, 
or Trotsky, to the Crimea, where he is reported to have caused 
25,000 people to be executed. The sudden accession of Jews to 
power in Russia and Hungary was an astounding portent. 

A volume could be written upon the reaction of Bolshevism 
in this country, where powerful influences were obviously at work 
to create sympathy with the directors of the Terror in Russia, 
Hungary, and Ireland. Litvinoff was an honoured guest at a 
Labour Conference at Nottingham masquerading as a Slay, 
Would our working men have welcomed him if they had known 
that he was a German Jew of the name of Finckelstein ? As soon 
as the Government allowed the so-called commercial mission 
to establish itself in London under Kamineff (Rosenfeld), who 
proved impossible, and subsequently under Krassin (Goldgarb), 
intercommunications between it and the more advanced elements 
of Labour became fast and furious. A ‘Council of Action’ was 
set up on advice received, and the title recalls that of the ‘ Inner 
Actions Council,’ a Junta of seven which controls the international 
Jewish organisations ; while Soviets (Kahals) were duly nominated 
in many places. Funds in considerable amounts were made avail- 
able, and it was possible to sell the jewels of murdered Russians in 
Hatton Garden for propaganda purposes. The foreign policy 
suddenly developed by Labour leaders—the ‘ Hands off Russia’ 
cry, when there was no idea of further aid to the White forces, the 
bitter antagonism shown to Poland, and the solicitude on behalf 
of the Red revolutionaries in Hungary and Ireland—provides food 
for reflection. The manual workers had no chance of learning 
the truth, and were the dupes of German-Judaic propaganda. 

In America alone has there been a careful investigation of the 
Jewish Problem. Mr. Ford, for reasons which must have been 
cogent, has devoted his energy to inquiries which have led to the 
most amazing results. The Dearborn Independent—an excellent 
weekly paper issued at 10 cents—has, since May 22, 1920, regularly 
published a two-page article of extraordinary interest.? It is 
impossible to give any adequate idea of the mass of detailed 
information thus brought together. There are apparently about 
3,300,000 Jews in America ; but accurate figures are unattainable, 
because the people who loudly proclaim themselves a nation have, 
there as here, succeeded in preventing the registration of their 


1 See footnote (1) on p. 895. 
2 Forty-two of these articles have been reprinted in two pamphlets at 25 cents each. 
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nationality on entry. Mr. Ford’s paper provides an exhaustive 
analysis of the effects of the principles of the Protocols translated 
into action in the United States. The extent of the control by 
Jews of certain great industries and the methods by which it has 
been obtained, the operations in land estate in New York with 
the capture of Fifth Avenue, and the various organisations by 
which power is asserted are lucidly explained. The open attack 
on Christianity is powerfully exposed. In many schools the use 
of the Bible and of Christian hymns has been banned. A War 
Department circular stating that the type of officer required for 
the new Armies was ‘a Christian gentleman’ had to be with- 
drawn and ‘a courteous gentleman’ substituted. The proposal 
to use a cross upon the chaplain’s uniform was immediately 
attacked and defeated. The climax was perhaps reached when 
the President, who had incautiously associated scholarship with 

' ‘the religion of Jesus Christ’ in a University address, was forced 
to make a humble apology to Mr. Bernstein, which was published 
in the Jewish Press with the heading: ‘He did not mean it.’ 
The ‘ Jewish Records’ for the year 5668 (1907-8), establish the 
connexion between the abolition of Christianity and Jewish 
requirements. 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the year in America has been 
the demand in certain quarters for the complete secularisation of the 
public institutions in the country, what may be termed the demand of the 
Jews for their full constitutional life.* 


This peaceful attack on Christianity, inaugurated by the B’nai 
Brith, must be compared with the martyrdom of the Church in 
Russia, which was checked only by the intense animosity which it 
aroused among the peasants and working classes. The Protocols 
give plain warning of both. 

The assertion of control over a great part of the American 
Press is well illustrated by the story of the successful fight of the 
late Mr. Gordon Bennett in which the weapon of advertisements 
was shamelessly used and was cleverly turned against the Jewish 
aggressors. The whole question of the absorption of theatrical 
enterprises and the cinema business into great Trusts and the 


1 This and the extensive adoption of ‘cover names’ have effectively obscured 
Jewish activities in many directions. A Jew charged in America with an atrocious 
murder was described as ‘a pert little Englishman,’ and a recent inquiry in a British 
court of justice as to the nationality of an offender was bitterly resented. A French 
ora German name is not recognised as that of aJew; but, when a German assumes a 
Slav name, Jewish nationality is generally present. Thus Apfelbaum (Zinovieff, 
member of Council and President of the Communist Congress at Baku), Sobelsohn 
(Radek, one of the high priests of propaganda), and many others are disguised, while 
many German and French revolutionary internationalists of Jewish nationality are 
not identified as such in this country. 

2? The italics are mine. 
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way in which ‘ popular’ songs are produced and exploited is care- 
fully examined. It is shown that the films industry is almost 
exclusively in Jewish hands, and a writer in the Brooklyn Eagle 
is able to state : 


The reels are reeking with filth. They are slimy with sex plays. They 
are overlapping one another with crime. 


Mr. Ford does not confine his examination to purely domestic 
matters, and he has the advantage of evidence given in official 
inquiries which never reaches this country. His account of the 
cotton transactions at the outset of the war, of the use of ‘ Gentile 
fronts,’ of the Polish question, of the sudden rise to power of Jews 
in Germany ? after the deposition of the Kaiser and their subse- 
quent partial retirement, of the abrogation of the Russian Com- 
mercial Treaty in the time of President Taft, and of other world 
affairs is profoundly instructive. No one who has not read this 
admirable series of articles can form a just appreciation of the 
magnitude of the Jewish Problem. 

That Problem may be briefly stated. Distributed over most 
Western countries, with a marked concentration in Russia and 
America, is an exceedingly able, ambitious and power-loving 
Oriental race, cherishing old traditions, inspired by ideals which 
may conflict with Gentile polity, more united than other peoples, 
and claiming a distinct and peculiar nationhood. The Jews are 
not only well organised in most of the countries of their adoption, 
but they are internationally organised for purposes of their own. 
Their influence in national and international affairs is largely 
unknown to the Gentile world and has been carefully developed in 
recent years.* Is such influence, so exercised, compatible with 
democratic institutions? Can the Gentile nations indefinitely 
tolerate a double citizenship wielding powers independent of 
constitutional Governments, and at the same time swaying the 
affairs of the world in conjunction with sectional organisations, 
often of a revolutionary character ? 4 

In this country, and in others, there are many Jews who are 
loyal and valued citizens; but, whenever they have proclaimed 


1 Compare Protocol XIV.: ‘In countries so-called advanced, we have created 
insane, dirty and disgusting literature.’ 

2 This distinctly proves the existence of pre-arrangements. 

* The story of the reorganisation of American banking effected by Mr. Paul War- 
burg, who is not an American citizen, is astounding. Lord Bryce has recently drawn 
attention to the grave dangers that may arise from the operations of international 
finance. (Address at Williamstown, Mass., August 5, 1921.) 

* The Socialists who were expelled from the Assembly of the State of New York 
were all Jews, and in the evidence against them a book in Yiddish published by the 
‘ Jewish Socialist Federation of America’ was adduced. This book states that 
* Working men cannot depend on peaceful evolution ; they must prepare for revolution 
and class dictatorship.’ 
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their solidarity with their adopted States, they have been sub- 
jected to violent attacks. Of Mr. Morgenthau’s recent claim to 
bean American, the Jewish World could say : 


What horrible banality! God’s chosen people, their, aspirations and 
their strivings satisfied, their martyrdoms avenged by becoming American.* 


In the spirit here manifested, of which there are many examples, 
lies danger which Gentiles ignore at their peril. 

In no country have Jews been more generously treated, more 
trusted and{more honoured than in Great Britain. Here at least 

eetyrdoms ’ to be ‘ avenged’ are in a distant past. We have 
a natural horror of intolerance, and anti-Judaism is never likely 
to assert itself among us. The British people, if they understood, 
might, however, deeply resent political influence in their affairs 
by an alien Eastern race which proclaims its separate nationality.? 
It is for the Jews to consider whither they are being led. 

In Essays and Reviews, once the subject of bitter religious 
controversy long forgotten, Dr. Temple paid a notable and 
deserved tribute to the part played by the Jews in ‘ the education 
of the world.’ If they had followed St. Paul, or if later, like so 
many of their fellow-tribesmen, they had embraced Islam, history 
would have been differently written. Is it impossible that the 
solution of the Jewish Problem may be found by Jewish leaders 
before the Gentile nations awake to danger and assert their right 
to the undivided allegiance of the citizens whom they accept and 
shelter? In his remarkable preface to the interesting pamphlet 
by Mr. George Pitt-Rivers,? Dr. Oscar Levy explains the causes of 
the terrible errors which have led the Jews to become the ‘ expe- 
rienced officers of all latter-day revolutions,’ and made them, in 
his opinion, at least the indirect authors of the Great War. 

We who have posed as the saviours of the world,.we who have even 
boasted of having given it the Saviour, we are to-day nothing but the 
world’s seducers, its destroyers, its incendiaries, and its executioners. . . . 


We who have promised to lead you to a new Heaven, we have finally 
succeeded in landing you into a new Hell. 


Yet, as Dr. Levy points out, ‘ It may be that only a Jew can save 
us from the Jews, a Jew who is great enough, strong enough.’ 
And he ends on the same note : 


Yes, there is hope, my friend, for we are still here, our last word is not 
yet spoken, our last deed is not yet done, our last revolution is not yet made. 


2 July 27, 1921. 

?-Many Jews have proclaimed that patriotism is impossible to them. ‘The 
patriotism of the Jew is simply a cloak he assumes to please the Englishmen. . . . Jews 
who pretend that they can at once be patriotic Englishmen are simply living lies.’ 
Similarly frank sentiments can be multiplied, and Jews have a perfect right to hold 
them ; but the State has also the right to deny naturalisation in all such cases. 

3 The World Significance of the Russian Revolution. 
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This last Revolution, the Revolution that will crown our revolutionaries, 
will be the revolution against the revolutionaries. 

No other solution of the Jewish Problem would be so satis. 
factory to the world or to Jewish interests, and there are already 
some signs of a revolt against Zionist extremism which may 
develop on the lines which Dr. Levy indicates. In this country 
the warnings which Disraeli gave were disregarded. We have 
fondly believed that a revolutionary movement could never 
assume serious proportions. We ridiculed the idea of foreign 
influences, and we were recklessly negligent in matters of immigra- 
tion. During the war we were, for the time, conscious of such 
influences, and the ‘ Hidden Hand’ became almost an obsession 
in some minds, to be quickly forgotten. It has now been officially 
admitted that many of the active paid agitators who preach 
Marxism daily are aliens ; and an analysis of the nationalities of 
the revolutionaries who have filled meetings at the Albert Hall 
would have led to surprising results. Here, as in America and 
other Western countries, the principle of a double nationality 
accompanied by organised efforts for objects which may, as in the 
case of Palestine,! conflict violently with national policy and 
traditions cannot be accepted without grave danger. If, in spite 
of all warnings, this principle is still tolerated, then we must know 
exactly where we stand. The use of Saxon or Norman ‘cover 
names’ must be abolished, and we are entitled to be able to 
recognise Jews employed in the public services, in business of all 
kinds, and in other activities which affect our national life. The 
remarkable letter published in the Morning Post, April 23, 1919, 
by ten distinguished Jews formally repudiated the ‘ mischievous 
and misleading doctrines’ to which international Jewry has 
committed itself ‘as dangerous in themselves and false to the 
tenets and teachings of Judaism.’ Mr. Morgenthau and other 
eminent American Jews have adopted the same attitude. If all 
Jews who are loyal to the countries in which they reside would 
unite to put an end to sectional incursions into foreign and domestic 
politics and would sternly condemn the participation of their race 
in subversive movements, the Jewish Problem would find a 
solution, and a fertile source of world unrest would tend to dis- 
appear. 

The British Empire is now being subjected to attack wherever 
it is thought to be most vulnerable, and notably in India, Ireland, 
Egypt, and Palestine. A connexion and a common purpose can 
be traced, and similar methods are adopted. The strenuous 

1 Dr. Weizmann has candidly explained that the Zionist movement, which has 
created an ulcer in the Near East, was entirely due to ‘a small band of foreign Jews’ 
who said to ‘ the British statesmen’: ‘ The Jews will get to Palestine whether you want 
itornot. There is no power on earth that can stop the Jews from getting to Palestine.’ 

Address, Cannon Street Hotel, September 21, 1919.) 
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efforts directed from Moscow to promote World Revolution and 
to create a ferment throughout the East are not of Slav origin. 
The rebellion in Ireland is not a national movement.! It was 
Marx who declared that Ireland was the proper starting point for 
the operations against Great Britain, which he regarded as an 
essential part of the World Revolution that he strove to organise 
and control. If we ignore the existence of this concerted attack 
and neglect to examine the nature and the history of the forces by 
which Christian civilisation is now threatened, we shall deserve 
all that the international revolutionaries are working to bring 
about. 
SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
1 De Valera and Dail Eireann have not the smallest claim to represent the Irish 


people, whose wishes we do not know. Their method is the same as that of Lenin and 
Bronstein—Terror inspired by a smail minority. The Moplahs, under the guidance of 


‘intelligentsia, have experimented in the same direction, and intimidation is rampant 


in many parts of India. 
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COULD REVOLUTION WIN? 


THe View OF A SOCIALIST AND Ex-SERGEANT-MAJOR 


I FieMty believe that by evolutionary and not by revolutionary 
methods the present condition of society is quickly collapsing, 
As the tribal system, the feudal system, and the guild system al] 
outgrew their obligations to society, and each by its existence laid 
the corner-stone upon which arose the succeeding system, so | 
believe the capitalist system has served its object, and the time 
is arriving when it must surrender to the tide of advancing time. 
Its message to the world has been to demonstrate that man is no 
longer an individualist, rather that he is a cog in the social and 
industrial machine, each and every man dependent and inter- 
dependent upon the other. I believe the time is ripe for the 
present system to give place to a system which shall subsist on 
co-operation and mutual goodwill. But I dread the day when by 
bloody conflict one section of the community shall endeavour to 
wrest from another the reins of government in this country, and 
use brutal force in the suppression of its captives—ostensibly for 
the emancipation of the majority. In the first place, coercion can 
do no more than suppress for a time. Every act of coercion, with 
almost mechanical precision, produces an equivalent reaction. 
Human nature cannot passively resist uncouth and savage oppres- 
sion and persecution. In the treatment of animals it is an already 
exploded idea that force is of lasting avail. Is it intended to 
uplift mankind by methods which we consider too base for our 
domestic animals? If, in their blind devotion to Lenin and 
Trotsky, the Reds of this country were completely to over-run 
Britain and inflict their doctrine upon all, what clear-thinking 
person could anticipate the sword would then be sheathed for ever- 
more? That stage would only indicate the real beginning of the 
serious business. Counter-revolution would be as certain as the 
revolution of the solar system : and with the lesson of Russia fresh 
in our memories, I ask the workers of Britain to reflect for 4 
moment. Would not the vanquished aristocrats, in the event of 
their own inability to re-conquer, sound the clarion call to the 
anti-proletarian forces of other nations? And would not the 
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Ludendorffs respond as willingly as Churchill responded to the 
invitation of the Czarists to crush the Soviet republic? Yet our 
gas-bag revolutionists forget this all-important factor. They 
forget that, when a class struggle is declared, geographical boun- 
daries of the nations are relegated to obscurity and class is class 
the whole world over. 

The effects which the first few hours of revolution would create 
upon the masses would play a part of no mean importance in the 
decision to carry on or relinquish the half-fought struggle. I can 
perceive that, with its back against the wall, an Imperialist and 
capitalist Government would use every power within its reach and 






































” summon to its aid every form of strategy to beat off the usurpers. 
p I can visualise the Army and the Navy rigidly withholding food 
‘tionary | supplies from the hands of the revolutionaries and their wives and 
lapsing. | families. I can see that the dependants of the men in His 
item all -Majesty’s forces would be carefully shepherded together and suc- 
nce laid | ¢oured under the protecting wing of the Government, so that the 
m, 80 I work of the troops could go on unhampered by any feelings of 
he time sentiment or any fear that their actions might rebound upon their 
g time. | own flesh and blood. The whole of the essential services of the 
in 1810 § ¢ountry would be in a state of chaos, railways and mines would 
ial and | be at a standstill, the industrial and employment system would 
L inter: Fhe scrapped. There would be no means of subsistence for the 
for the | Reds and their followers, and let us not forget the words of 
sist OM | Napoleon, ‘An army fights upon its stomach.’ Hungry women 
hen by | and starving children would kill the revolutionary spirit in a very 
our  § short time. 
'y, and Even if the proletarian army commanded and operated the 
bly for | whole of the food-producing organisation of the country—which 
‘on cal § would obviously be impossible in the abnormal circumstances 
a, with then existing—this would be of little avail unless raw produce 
action. § gould be obtained from other lands, and, whilst the fleet remained 
ppres: § unvanquished, this would be absolutely impossible. Even with 
ready the fleet out of the way, we saw in the revolt in Germany that the 
ded to country upon which chief reliance would be placed in our case— 
‘or our § America—absolutely refused to supply produce to the occupants 
n and} Gf the Red territory. We could only anticipate similar action in 
er-rul | this country, especially as America is growing in its hatred of the 
inking | Red element day by day. 
rom A very vital question is whether the armed forces of the Crown 
of the} would remain loyal to the Imperial authority. In my opinion 
as the F the answer is distinctly, Yes! Discipline is developed to such an 
a fresh } extent that an order to shoot is obeyed, without the reason why 
for 4} being asked, and with entire disregard of the nationality or the 
ent of} opinions of the persons against whom the order is directed. At 
to the Amritsar, in Ireland, during the siege of Sidney Street, and by 
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the working-class soldiers of England against the workers of 
Russia this is adequately demonstrated. The rank and file of the 
Army—lI speak with feeling and responsibility as an ex-sergeant- 
major—are not encouraged to cultivate minds of their own, 
They are trained to become acting machines, not thinking 
machines. The overwhelming majority of the junior officers and 
the whole of the senior officers are recruited from the bourgeoisie, 
the class whose existence would be threatened by the revolution, 
I think this fact alone justifies this position that there would be 
very little risk of disloyalty or mutiny in the Army or Navy. The 
soldier and sailor begin to grumble when definitely and directly 
their welfare is neglected. Look after them, make them comfort. 
able, and the question presents no further difficulties. The 
recent effort to corrupt men of the Irish Guards and to instil into 
them the spirit of Sovietism, it will be recollected, was attended 
with a signal and dismal defeat. That does not augur well for 
any possibility of the Army and Navy being bought over into the 
camp of the Reds. 

The question of the police force of the country can be con- 
sidered as bound up with that of the Army and Navy. Under 
the present scheme of Home Office supervision the constabulary 
is practically a national military body, required to carry out the 
direct orders of the Home Office, irrespective of the desires of the 
particular localities to which sections of the force are allocated. 
The local chief constables are virtually all ex-military officers, and 
the rank and file are not sufficiently class conscious to secede from 
the Imperial powers and take the side of the workers. Their class 
consciousness underwent a severe test and failed only a few months 
ago in the memorable strike. A little bait from the Government 
sufficed to make them henchmen ready to carry out every will and 
command. Again, during the Glasgow riots, the police force 
made no scruples about breaking the heads of the demonstrators, 
and a similar but more regrettable instance occurred more recently 
when a procession of discharged and disabled ex-soldiers endea- 
voured to march peaceably and in an orderly manner to the 
House of Commons in order to place their grievances before theit 
elected representatives. 

Then again the Government has its ‘ White Guards,’ no les 
certain than its permanent bodyguard. The spirit of Imperialism 
is being perpetuated amongst the greater proportion of the dis- 
charged soldiers in the country (men trained in the use of arms) 
through their various organisations, and under the leadership of 
officers of high rank who could be relied upon to place themselves 
at the disposal of the Government in any emergency. One such 
society, composed entirely of ex-officers, even announced this 
project as one of the main planks in its programme. Of the 
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§pecial Constabulary perhaps it is necessary to say but little: 
almost to a man they would turn out to be loyalists. The position 
would resolve itself into a conflict between an unorganised, 
geantily trained rabble of the proletariat armed with compara- 
tively obsolete weapons—in many cases without arms at all—and 
a perfectly disciplined Army, Navy, and Air Force, not forgetting 
the Territorial forces, equipped with the most modern death- 
dealing appliances that science could design. 

I know the disciples of violence proclaim that the Army and 

the Navy hold no terrors for them. Those forces, they argue, are 
dependent for their existence upon the workers, who by the with- 
drawal of their support could immediately rob them of their power. 
In other words the general strike which would be the beginning of 
the revolution would suffice to bring the forces of the Crown to 
their knees. Such is the trump card which they vow they hold 
and intend to play when the moment arrives! This to my mind 
is another instance of excited and superficial consideration. The 
Army, to all of us who know it well, is a perfectly self-contained 
body. Within its ranks are men not only who can use the rifle 
and bayonet, but the chisel, hammer and lathe. There are in it 
butchers and bakers, motor mechanics, and railway engine drivers 
—in fact, representatives of every craft and trade necessary for the 
existence and continuance of the force as an autonomous machine. 
The Government doubtless already have accumulated safely 
guarded stocks of munitions and commodities which would render 
them entirely independent of the producers who now man the 
workshops. As to food, vast quantities have to be imported from 
abroad, and it is safe to assume that the Army would not be 
starved as long as the Navy remained intact. Rather would the 
commissariat of the proletariat be in a very bad state, and the 
exhaustion of their initial supplies would mean the undermining 
of their morale and to a large extent their undoing. 

Next, what of the population outside the immediate forces of 
the Government and the aristocracy? The middle classes are 
already organising themselves with a view to resisting any attempt 
at Bolshevism. They are, by their own declaration, at the service 
of the Government. Three out of the four large associations 
which cater for the discharged soldiers and sailors are also of the 
same way of thinking, and in the railway strike a good instance of 
their willingness to stand by the Government was given when 
they offered to supplant the strikers and run the trains. We saw 
how Sir Eric Geddes was able to produce an army of transport 
volunteers at shortest notice, and it would be safe to say that 
since those days the system of organisation has become more 
perfect and more capable of immediate application. 

The class consciousness of the masses of the workers would 
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also need to be depended upon by the Revolutionists during the 
class conflict. Is it not a significant fact that, at the General 
Election, out of six million trade unionists there were only two 
and a half million Labour voters? ‘True, a few abstained from 
voting because their ideas were far more advanced than anything 
the Labour Party had to offer, but these were not sufficient 
vitally to affect the figures. Even the miners can only muster 
direct actionists in the proportion of half and half. The Trades 
Union Congress does not even go so far as that. Virtually every 
industrial dispute brings forth its quota of ‘ blacklegs.’ Look at 
the interest taken in trade union meetings—a 20 per cent. attend- 
ance every time and never more! Or in the May Day processions, 
where 10 per cent. is a reasonable estimate. Birmingham, with 
its population of nearly a million, only mustered 1500 demon: 
strators on the last occasion, and this was the biggest assembly 
for many years past. As one of the organisers and marshals of 
the procession I can testify to the apathy apparent on every hand, 
Again, many thousands in the ranks of the workers are physically 
unfit for the merest semblance of the rigours and hardships of 
active service. That is what kept many of them out of the Army 
during the recent war. Many more thousands kept out of the 
Army because they had not a single spark of fight within them, 
and would funk any issue whenever it came about. I do not here 
include conscientious objectors. I have nothing but admiration 
for those men who, honestly believing the war was wrong, were 
prepared to endure untold suffering and persecution for the sake 
of their convictions. But I do refer to the young and able men 
who felt in their hearts that the war was being waged in the 
cause of freedom and for the right, but who, rather than risk their 
flesh and blood in battle, preferred to stay at home, live in luxury, 
and earn enormous wages. Revolutionists could not rely upon 
all the men who preach revolution, or even those who agree with 
its principle, to shoulder the gun on behalf of what they claim as 
their rights, if it called for a bit of courage and determination to 

win through. | 

If the workers cannot be relied upon to cling to their cause 
when only a little personal convenience stands to be sacrificed, 
how can they be expected to sacrifice wives and families and even 
their own limbs and lives for a similar cause, and when the possible 
fruits of victory are none too plainly in view ? 

‘Arm the proletariat!’ cry our Trotskys, as their unfurled 
banner and unshorn hair flutters in the breeze. Would they arm 
the blacklegs, the Tory and Liberal working men, the men who 
prefer their beer to the ballot-box, the discharged soldiers who 
still are loyal to the Government, and the skunks who would not 
dare to show themselves outside their cellars ? 
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No! As a Socialist I have probed this question. I have 
searched through history for an instance of success where such an 
outbreak did not bathe the countryside with blood, condemn to 
destruction the fruits of hundreds of years of labour, and send to 
the churchyard thousands of the country’s bravest and fairest men 
and women, innocent children too. And I have come to be con- 
vinced that, besides being a wicked way, the use of force is a futile 
method of removing from our midst the evils of the present 
system. 

My only advice and solution is—a little more patience and a 
little more clear and calm thinking. First of all capture the 
parliamentary machine. The workers of Russia and the madmen 
of Moscow had not the opportunities of the ballot-box, and no 
analogy exists between that country and our own. Controlling 
the strings of Government we can frame for the Army and Navy 
a policy in accordance with our own line of thought. Its officers 
can be the sons of the workers ; its rank and file men of our own 
mind. The education which we shall provide for our children 
will give them a different visualisation of the structure of society, 
and their knowledge of economics will teach them the falseness of 
its present constitution. Then we can legislate according to our 
desires. The whole of the workers and the majority of the other 
classes would stand by us in our enactments. The Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force would be ours. A capitalist revolution 
would be an impossibility, and even did they call for assistance 
from their class over the seas, they would be met with a force 
of defence which would be ready to carry out the will of the 
Government. 

Socialism with mutual co-operation and fellowship is a worthy 
and lofty ideal, and I am convinced is the next stage in the 
evolution of society. 

But Bolshevism, apart from its ethical standpoint, Is it worth 
the candle ? 


Think about it ! 
C. E. LEATHERLAND. 
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THE DECLARATION OF PARIS AND LORD 
CARTERET 


High above each in genius, lore, and fire, 
With mind of muscles which no toil could tire, 
With lips that seem’d like Homer’s gods to quaff 
From nectar-urns the unextinguish’d laugh, 
Frank with the mirth of souls divinely strong, 
Carteret’s large presence floats from out the throng. 
Lorp Lytton, St. Stephen’s. 


In the preface to his brilliant biography of the once-famous 
statesman, John, Lord Carteret, Earl Granville, Mr. Ballantyne ! 
wrote that the almost complete oblivion which covers his career 
is one of the curiosities of English political and historical litera- 
ture. ‘In an uneasy sort of way posterity sometimes vaguely 


wonders why it does not know more of Carteret. But this 
merely nominal and unintelligent remembrance has itself been a 
misfortune. For if the man of genius was not to be remembered 
with full knowledge, it was a double wrong that an unintelligible 
and impossible figure should be set up to play fantastic tricks in 
the records of English history, and that this should gravely be 
declared to be the figure of Lord Carteret. For the Lord Carteret 
of the English historian is a fantastic impossibility.’ 

In his essays on the Ministers of George II., Mr. Reginald 
Lucas* dwells on the exalted place that Carteret occupied in the 
judgment of his contemporaries. Horace Walpole called him 
“master of all modern politics’: Chesterfield ‘master of all 
modern languages.’ Lord Macaulay’s opinion is germane to the 
subject of this article: ‘no public man had such profound and 
extensive learning. He was familiar with the ancient writers 
. . » his knowledge of modern languages was prodigious. . 
He spoke and wrote French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, even Swedish. . . . He had read all that the Universities 
of Saxony and Holland had produced on the most intricate 
questions of public law.’ 

1 Lord Carteret, q Political Biography, by Archibald Ballantyne : Richard Bentiey 
and Son, 1887. 


* George II. and his Ministers—Carteret, the Foreign Minister, by Regina!d Lucas 
Arthur L. Humphreys, 1910. 
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In the long dispute on maritime law between Frederick the 
Great and England, which began in 1744 and was not settled till 
1156, Lord Carteret figured greatly, as the following brief summary 
of the Prussian version of it will show. 

On the outbreak of the war between France and England 
Lord Carteret, in reply to a question put by Andrié, Frederick’s 
Minister in London, assured him that Prussian commerce with 
France would be allowed to continue during the war on the same 
footing as in peace, except in contraband of war: that ships’ 
timber and naval stores were not contraband: from which the 
inevitable inference that Prussian ships might carry French 
goods from France without risk of seizure. Yet Prussian timber 
and French goods were seized and confiscated by the English 
Prize Courts. Frederick claimed compensation for his merchants, 
which was refused ; whereupon he withheld payment of the last 
instalment of the Silesian Loan then overdue to British bankers 
under his guarantee,! and devoted the money to compensating 
his merchants, whose claims had been assessed by a Commission 
of his own creation. 

The dispute lingered through interminable correspondence 
till the outbreak of the Seven Years War, when the matter was 
amicably adjusted by a Declaration annexed to the Convention 
of Westminster, signed on January 16, 1756, in virtue of which 
the balance due on the Loan was to be discharged and 20,0001. 
paid in full satisfaction of all Prussian claims for seizures. By the 
Convention itself the neutrality of North Germany was guaran- 
teed during the war, and the security of Hanover thus assured. 

Students of international law know little more about this 
Cause Célébre than that the Prussian case was contained in a 
document commonly called the Hxposition des Motifs: that the 
English case was stated by the Law Officers in a Report to the 
King: that both these documents were circulated throughout 
Europe in the early days of 1752; and that opinion in Paris, on 
the authority of Montesquieu, pronounced the English Report 
to be ‘ réponse sans réplique.’ Those who have read the docu- 
ments, seeing Carteret’s name mentioned on almost every page of 
the Prussian case, must have vaguely wondered, ‘in an uneasy 
sort of way,’ why they knew nothing of the man who was alleged 
to have assumed so grave a responsibility as to have promised 
that the traditional English maritime practice should be inopera- 


1 In 1742, preliminaries having been signed at Breslau, peace was concluded 
between Prussia and the Queen of Hungary at Berlin. Frederick retained Upper and 
Lower Silesia, and undertook to pay the amount due to the English creditors of the 
Silesian’ Loan contracted by Charles VI. in 1734-35. The story is unravelled in Sir 
Emest Satow’s monograph on the subject; but the only detail with which we are 
concerned is that the final instalment was overdue at the time of the happenings which 
led to the claims made by Prussian subjects against England. 
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tive against Prussia: must have searched vainly through the 
Law Officers’ Report for some straight denial of so extraordinary 
a suggestion ; but finding none have been satisfied to accept the 
verdict of history that the allegation was true. 

Here is one of the ‘ fantastic tricks in the records of English 
history’ which ‘unintelligent remembrance’ of Carteret has 
played. The Lord Carteret of the international lawyer, as of 
the historian, is a ‘fantastic impossibility.’ There is not one 
word of truth in the allegation from start to finish. 

Is it worth while to vindicate the memory of a statesman 
dead these 175 years? Yes, for there is something more than 
historical accuracy involved; the nature of Lord Carteret’s 
alleged promise was such that it is of great importance to-day 
that the truth should at length be established. No one can 
disagree with The True Briton that such a promise, if made, 
should have been fulfilled, even though it involved the sacrifice 
in favour of Prussia of the first principles of our maritime practice. 
But Prussia claimed, for the first time in history, that ‘ free ships’ 
did as of right make ‘free goods’; and the claim of right was 
fortified by the alleged promise. Therefore Lord Carteret is 
charged with having done what Lord Clarendon did in 1856, 
practically admit that English maritime practice was inconsistent 
with the Law of Nations. 

Foreigners have long memories. The story of the dispute 
has been told by the editors of the Preussische Staatsschriften, 
published in Berlin in 1885. They seek to justify Frederick's 
attitude, and quote with approval the opinion of Trendelenburg, 
in 1871, that the philosophical treatment of the question by 
Frederick bore fruit, a hundred years after, in the Declaration of 
Paris! So the title of this article is explained. And Trendelen- 
burg had good authority for what he wrote. Baron Manteuffel 
at the Congress in 1856 readily accepted Lord Clarendon’s 
conversion to the new doctrines of the Declaration of Paris! 
without instructions from his Royal master in Berlin, for ‘ these 
doctrines had always been professed by Prussia.’ And the 
penitent, conscious of England’s iniquities, accepted the state- 
ment with becoming humility. And there is more. A very 
active sect exists in England to-day who are anxiously endeavour- 
ing to keep alive the Declaration of Paris, and, with slight modifica- 
tions, its offspring the Declaration of London. So soon are the 
lessons of the war forgotten. 

Englishmen are apt to be bored with their country’s history. 
We went into the war without an army.2 We are presently 

1 The Story of the Declaration of Paris was published in this Review in November 


and December, 1917. 
2 Sir George Arthur’s Life of Lord Kitchener, vol. iii., p. 7. 
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going into the discussion on Maritime Law and the Freedom of 
the Sea without archives. Only by painful piecing together of 
such documents as have been preserved can we get at the facts 
of our sea wars and the troubles with the neutrals, which form 
so large a part of the history of England. But there are great 
gaps; and as, in much previous writing, my endeavour has been 
to clear out the rubbish of wrong inference which has been allowed 
to accumulate in them, so here, in regard to the greatest gap of 
all, and the most dangerous, because it lies at the root of the 
dispute with the neutrals which has never been settled, I hope to 
remove the mass of misapprehension which fills it. 

The points as stated in the Prussian case which are material to 
Lord Carteret’s alleged promise are briefly these : 


a. that he had assured Andrié, in the name of the King, as 
reported in his despatch of May 18/29, 1744, 


que le pavillon du roi seroit respecté a l’égal de celui des autres puissances 
alliées de l’Angleterre, 4 l'exception des seuls vaisseaux qui porteroient 
des munitions de guerre aux ennemis de la nation britannique ; 


b. that Frederick required some more precise declaration ; and 
Andrié, in his despatch of May 29/June 9, reported that Lord 
Carteret ‘ lui avoit réitéré et assuré au nom du roi’ that ships’ 
timber and naval stores ‘ n’étoient réputés contrebande’ ; that 
Prussian commerce would not be interfered with so long as it 
was not in munitions of war— (munitions spécifiés dans tous les 
traités de commerce entre les puissances maritimes) ’ ; and that 
the commerce of neutrals should remain as free as in time of 
peace ; 

c. that Andrié requested Carteret to put this declaration into 
writing, but 
celui-ci lui répondit toutes les deux fois qu’il lui en parla, que ce n’étoit 
pas l’'usage en Angleterre. 


Now, on the face of it, all this is very mysterious. The state- 
ments attributed to Lord Carteret contained elementary blunders 
which, even in those happy far-off days when the ‘ competitive ’ 
was not, no Foreign Office clerk could possibly make—that ships’ 
timber and naval stores were not contraband ; that contraband was 
defined, meaning thereby uniformly defined, in ‘all treaties of 


1 From many passages in Frederick’s Political Correspondence it appears that 
Andrié was a man of weak memory, possibly also of weak intelligence, and therefore an 
untrustworthy recorder of conversations. Frederick often had reason to be dissatisfied 
with his reports, and complains of his ‘ peu d’attention,’ of his ‘ rélations si peu exactes,’ 
of ‘la légéreté avec laquelle vous passez sur les affaires les plus importantes.’ This 
in 1746, prior to his recall. Though, technically, matter of ‘ prejudice,’ it is very 
material to the issue, whether Andrié’s reports of his conversations with Carteret were 
accurate. 
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commerce between the maritime Powers. One would expect to 
find the Law Officers repudiating the suggestion as fantastic. 

But from the first their handling of the case is bewildering, 
Extracts from Andrié’s despatches had been set out, with their 
dates. In a civil suit production of documents would have been 
at once demanded and ordered. The fact that in diplomatic 
controversies no such procedure is recognised did not warrant the 
absence of all curiosity as to what else those despatches contained, 
It so fell out, as will presently appear, that another fragment of 
an Andrié despatch was discovered of infinite importance. Having 
found it, the Law Officers were bound to challenge the fragments 
which had been set out, or at least to intimate that the interpre- 
tation put upon them could not be admitted without knowledge 
of their contexts. If by chance their legitimate curiosity had been 
gratified, they would have discovered that the so-called report of 
May 18/29 was a postscript, which showed the real nature of 
Andrié’s request : that it was for an ‘ Admiralty order’ modifj- 
ing the maritime practice in favour of Prussia, and that all the telk 
about refusing to put the alleged assurance into writing meant no 
more than that this order had been categorically refused. I, 
therefore, any assurance was given it must have been at the 
interview reported on in Andrié’s second despatch, which 
requires us to assume that in the eleven days’ interval Lord 
Carteret had changed his mind. The suggestion of a ‘ reiterated’ 
assurance was no more than léger-de-plume. 

It is a fact 1 that up to the first half of 1745 only enemy ships 
were seized by the English privateers ; but as the French merchant 
flag gradually disappeared from the seas, the Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, and Prussian merchantmen began to take over the 
commerce of the French ports; and the seizures complained of 
were of cargoes on board these neutral ships, condemned either as 
contraband or enemy property. The seizures were followed by 
complaints from Andrié, many of which have been preserved. In 
the first case, a Dutch ship laden by Prussians with planks from 
Stettin to L’Orient, the action of the Navy Board in exercising 
the right of pre-emption was acquiesced in. Between January 
1746 and July 1747 five complaints are on record, and the grava- 
men of them was—either that the seizure violated le droit des 
nations neutres, or was une injustice criante, non seulement contraire 
auz lois qui lient la nation britannique, mais encore celle de la marine, 
or that the goods were not contraband ‘ par les traitez.’ In no 
case did Andrié rely in his protests on the assurance said to have 
been given to him by Lord Carteret. Judged by the ordinary 
rules of diplomatic conduct, this of itself is sufficient to show that 


1 As recorded by De Martens in his ‘ Causes Célébres, and by the Preussische 
Staatsschriften : 
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the assurance was never given. For no Instructions to the fleet 
in pursuance of it were ever issued, and it was therefore his duty 
at once to complain and report to Frederick. The Law Officers 
were bound to maintain, if only for the honour of the Department, 
that if the assurance had been given it would have been carried out. 
But the Law Officers had the key in their hands which, if they 
had put it to the proper use, would have exploded the whole story 
atonce. They had discovered, ‘ exhibited in a cause, and certified 
to be a true extract by Mons. Michell under his hand,’ part of a 
despatch from Andrié which contained this warning :— 





Your Majesty’s subjects ought not to load on board neutral ships, any 
goods really belonging to the enemies of England, but to load them for 
their own account, whereby they may safely send them to any country 
they shall think proper, without running any risk. Then, if privateers 
commit any damage to the ships belonging to Your Majesty’s subjects, 
you may depend on full justice being done here, as in all like cases hath 


‘been done. 


By inconceivable carelessness this despatch, written on May 29/ 
June 9, was allowed to be printed three times in the Report as of 
the year 1747, instead of, as obviously was the true year, 1744. 
It was without doubt an extract from the despatch to which 
Andrié’s second report was a postscript. 

Andrié was recalled in the summer of 1747, and Michell took 
over charge of the Legation, and carried on the complaints as 
occasion arose. In August he protested against the capture of 
three ships ‘ sans fondement légitime,’ and ‘ contraire aux droits des 
nations neutres et amies’: but never a word about Carteret’s 
assurance. In September 1747, however, in regard to the ship Les 
Jumeaux, the note of his complaint changes. The seizure was 
contrary to the declarations of the British Ministry, ‘ ainsy qu’il 
sera aisé de prouver.’ For the first time reliance is placed on 
declarations—in the plural, and not of one Minister, but of the 
Ministry : but so far unspecified. 

We have now arrived at the close of 1747, and at this point a 
new element is introduced into the comedy ; the second act opens, 
and it becomes well documented, thanks to the Editors of Frede- 
rick’s Political Correspondence, written (as I gratefully acknow- 
ledge) in Prussianised French. 

The commercial privileges which Holland enjoyed under her 
treaties with England and France, specially the clauses which 
enabled her to carry enemy goods free, were so great that she 
preferred to maintain that position so long as the Allies defended 
the Netherlands, until in April 1747 France declared war against 
her. As a necessary consequence her much-needed supplies of 
naval stores brought by Dutch ships would cease. She proposed 
to enlist Prussian ships in their place. 
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De Valory, French Minister at Berlin, suggested that a trade 
should be started between Emden and the French coast. Frederick 
was flattered, but realised that ‘ il faut que nous nous y prenions 
avec toute la circonspection possible.’ De Valory had insisted 
that the success of the enterprise depended on due respect being 
paid to the Prussian flag. Frederick replied, ‘ Il est assez aisé 4 
dire que je dois faire respecter mon pavillon, mais la question est 
de savoir comment s’y prendre.’ He knew what to expect from 
the English privateers ; however, there were certain business 
details to be settled first, whether the Emdenois were rich enough 
to finance the trade ; whether some Dutch merchants could not 
be induced to settle in the Prussian ports: ‘aprés quoi il faudra 
penser comment faire respecter mon pavillon, en cas que les 
puissances maritimes osassent l’insulter.’ To this end Michell 
was instructed to make ‘des instances pressantes soutenues de 
représentations nerveuses ’ to Lord Chesterfield, then Secretary 
of State. In fulfilment of these orders Michell picked up the 
thread of ‘many and reiterated assurances’ by the Ministry, 
dropped in his letter of September, and requested that, in accord- 
ance with them, orders should be given to respect the Prussian 
flag, to leave Prussian vessels free ‘ sans les troubler ou les molester 
sous prétexte de visitte,’ and to be satisfied with the production 
of Prussian papers. 

Lord Chesterfield’s answer gave little encouragement. Some 
neutrals had treaties with England, which were religiously 
observed ; some had none; and they were dealt with by the 
ordinary law. Prussia had no treaty, and would therefore be 
treated like other non-treaty neutrals. Frederick, abandoning 
all hope of getting what he wanted by persuasion, sent an arrogant 
answer that he would admit no wider significance to the word 
‘contraband ’ than that it included powder, guns, cannon, and 
projectiles ; and that if Prussian ships were hindered in their 
voyages the money which he had in hand for the discharge of the 
Silesian Loan would be devoted to pay the losses suffered by his 
subjects. 

The Duke of Newcastle succeeded Lord Chesterfield, and in 
February Michell forwarded four complaints, supporting them by 
an assertion that not only the Ministry, but the Duke, then just 
come into office, had repeated the promises of his predecessors. 
So bold was he in the execution of his orders, or so acute in 
gauging the mentality of the Minister, that in April he followed 
up the attack by a demand that an appeal, long pending, should 
be hurried on by order, ‘afin que par la je sois 4 méme d’informer 

le Roy M.M. de la réalité des asseurances qu’on luy a donné 
depuis si long tems.’ And the easy proof was at length forth- 
coming. He had the honour to forward ‘copie d’une déclaration 
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que milord Granville a donné & M. Andrié au commencement de 
js présente guerre.’ 


The proof somewhat lacked the precision implied by Michell’s 
description of the document. The ‘copy of the declaration’ 
turned out to be a copy of Andrié’s second report to Frederick 
in 1744. 

Here was a pretty state of things. Carteret, the King’s 
favourite Minister, the brilliant, the accomplished Carteret, versed, 
as no other man in England, in Prussian policy, master of many 
languages, but hated as statesman was never hated by politician, 
abandoning the traditional sea policy of England, not for one 
neutral, but for all! I have looked anxiously through the dusty 
bundles of papers for some half-sheet, such as Ministers so often 
use for the immediate recording of their thoughts, on which might 
perchance: be written ‘Damned nonsense: write and tell M. 
Michell so— Why, he has the —— effrontery to say I said so too!’; 
or this, ‘Some tomfoolery of that man Carteret : there must be 
some papers in the office: hunt them up.’ Even political hatred 
of the man might have been waived in the country’s interests : 
for if Andrié’s report were true, all those confiscations of Prussian 
cargoes ought never to have been ordered. Even such a minute 
as this to the Under Secretary is not to be found : ‘ Write a polite 
letter to Lord Granville, and ask him if it’s true.’ It is all blank ; 
there is nothing, not a word scribbled on the document. Is the 
incompleteness of our archives the only explanation? or was it 
patrician contempt, or patrician incompetence? Profounder 
students than Coxe of Newcastle’s character would readily accept 
the last explanation. But I am concerned with the greater man 
Carteret, and I cannot as yet profess to solve the riddle. But 
when the Duke of Bedford went to the Northern Department, and 
the comedy was played again for his benefit, the copy of Andrié’s 
letter being produced in support of another complaint, the honest 
Secretary’s suspicions were aroused, and a hunt was made in the 
office for some record, some private memorandum of Carteret’s, 
and nothing was found. So there was the case, apparently as 
perfect as case could be. Michell’s extraordinary asseverations 
of reiterated assurances, borne out in one most important respect, 
supported by a sentence in Andrié’s report four years previously, 
referring to the King’s order to interview Lord Carteret: ‘ J’en 
ai encore parlé ce matin 4 my Lord Carteret, sur quoi ce Secrétaire 
d’Etat m’a encore réitéré et assuré au nom du Roi son Maitre,’ 
that ships’ timber and naval stores were not contraband, and all 
the rest of the story. 

Now, unfortunately, what Andrié actually wrote was that Lord 
Carteret ‘m/’a déclaré’; not a word about reiterated assurances, 
for the very good reason that in his previous letter, written eleven 
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days before, he had informed the King that his request had been 
refused by ‘ ce Secrétaire d’Etat.’ Michell had inserted that little 
sentence so adroitly that it fitted in with his statement of assur. 
ances given ‘depuis si long tems . . . ainsy qu'il sera aisé de 
prouver.’ 

There is not the slightest difficulty in understanding why 
this little piece of editing was done. The answer to that trouble- 
some question engendered by M. de Valory’s commercial pro- 
posals, ‘ comment s’y prendre ?’, had been thought out. The one 
way to make the Prussian flag ‘ respected’ so as to ensure the 
safety of the new.commerce was to strengthen Andrié’s report, and 
the case of ‘ reiterated assurances ’ brazened through. 

But we know what was going on behind the scenes, by favour 
of Baron Charles de Martens, who has printed Andrié’s ‘ post- 
scripts ’ in full, and of Frederick’s Political Correspondence, wherein 
the ingenuous story of the De Valory proposals is set out. These 
interesting facts were hidden from the Law Officers. Yet they had 
got to the kernel of the whole matter, and had reduced the whole 
question to a nutshell— 


‘Before the year 1746 the Prussians don’t appear to have 
openly engaged in covering the enemy’s property. . . . 

‘From 1746 the Prussians engaged in the gainful practice 
of covering the enemy’s goods ; but were at a loss in what shape, 
and upon what pretences, it might best be done’ ; 


unconsciously transliterating Frederick’s ‘ Comment s’y prendre ?’ 

Surely it was their duty, having gone so far, to probe the case 
by all the methods known to the ordinary lawyer, for the case 
of assurances fairly bristled with suspicious circumstances; 
instead of which they undertook the most uncongenial task of 
contending that if the assurances were given they meant nothing : 
and it was not very well done. After reading the Report the 
uncomfortable impression is left on the mind that it was assumed 
that the Prussian version of the conversations with Carteret was 
accurate, and had to be explained away. 

It was not very dignified to meet the statement that Carteret 
had declared ships’ timber and naval stores not to be contraband, 
with the remark that ‘ the verbal declaration of a Minister in con- 
versation might show what he thought contraband by the Law 
of Nations’! And it was not very learned to invent a theory 
that the King could not make a verbal agreement with Prussia as 
alleged, had he been so minded. The constitutional principle 
on which this part of the Report is based is more than questionable, 
and it is wrapped in such involved language that its only title to 
fame must be that of a ‘ model laconic.’ 

But the point with which we are concerned is whether we can 
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fnd some scintilla of truth in the Prussian case of assurances, or 
whether it is not a tissue wrought from the fantastic imaginings of 
frederick and his henchman Michell. 

Sir Ernest Satow believes the assurances to have been given 
as reported by Andrié, and doubts the possibility of there having 
been any misunderstanding, because Carteret ‘spoke German 
fuently.’ In deference to the opinion of so distinguished an 
suthority, more especially as his is the last printed word on the 
bject, it is advisable to carry the discussion one stage further, 
and to conclude, instead of beginning, with the @ priori arguments. 

First : Carteret was all for Prussia, and the policy of his life 
was to separate her from France. He had, however, met with a re- 
buff. When France declared war Lord Hyndfort was instructed to 
press Frederick to fulfil his engagement to defend Hanover under 
his guarantee of the Treaty of Westminster, 1742. But Frederick 
had declined, suggesting that England was the aggressor. 

Would it have been possible for Carteret, as part of his general 
policy, to have made this concession of free commerce with the 
eemy during the war; or to have agreed to it as a sop to buy 
performance of the guarantee? To both suggestions the answer 
isthe same. If either possibility be admitted, we must be logical 
and admit also that the concession would have been made effective ; 
Instructions to the Fleet would have been issued. 

The fact is that the non-fulfilment of the alleged promise 
destroys all possibility of the allegation being true. 

Secondly : free commerce with France in the sense desired by 
Frederick would mean essential assistance to France. Now the 
threat of an invasion, Frederick’s participation in which was by 
no means negatived, had only died down a short time before. It 
is inconceivable that Carteret should have sanctioned that 
assistance in precisely the form in which France desired it, and so 
have enabled her to renew her attack by sea—free carriage of 
ships’ timber and naval stores. Within three months he refused 
it to Denmark and Sweden; if he had already granted it to 
Prussia he would have been stultifying himself. And even with 
regard to Holland and the Marine Treaty of 1674, it is to be noted 
that the Council had protested against the acceptance of the Dutch 
interpretation of their privileges. 

And to clench this point, there is among the Carteret papers ! 
an intercepted letter dealing with the shocking state of the French 
fleet, in which there is this pregnant sentence: ‘ Il faudra que la 
Cour se détermine & faire des dépenses bien-considérables, si elle 
veut disputer l’Empire de ces mers aux Anglais.’ This expenditure 
would have gone into the pockets of the merchants of ships’ 
timber and of the neutral carriers who were claiming to carry it 
1 British Museum, Add. MSS. 22, 541, f. 309. 
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‘free.’ To stand by, to allow free delivery of the goods, would 
have been madness. And Carteret was not mad. 

Thirdly : Carteret had been the most prominent leader in the 
‘No Search ’ dispute with Spain, and had supported the war of 
‘ Jenkins’ Ear.’ Could this have inclined him to acquiesce in 
Frederick’s claim to resist ‘ tout prétexte de visitte’? Carteret 
‘had read all that the Universities of Saxony and Holland had 
produced on the most intricate questions of public law.’ Can we 
imagine that he would be willing to admit, as Frederick’s lawyers 
contended, that there was no difference between search in 
and search in war? We may at least assume that Carteret was 
not ignorant of the rudiments of English maritime law. 

And yet! Michell’s assertions were not denied. The simple 
and the straight way, the question put to Carteret, ‘ Was the 
story true or false ? ’, was not taken. He was an honourable man; 
his answer would have been No, or Yes. Had he admitted that, 
by some mysterious lapse, he had yielded to Andrié’s persuasion, 
and, by some still more mysterious lapse, had forgotten to fulfil 
his promise, The True Briton was right, the case ought never to 
have been contested. On the other hand, a denial would have 
put the Government in an impregnable position, and the very 
unedifying discussions between Newcastle and Michell, conducted 
with a view to compromise by an unknown mutual friend, in 
which an extraordinary amount of bad constitutional law was 
talked, would have been avoided. 

Yet even this is only a half-statement of the difficulty. Michell 
had been clever.enough to send Carteret a copy of the Exposition 
des Motifs as soon as he had presented it officially. Why did he 
not tell the Ministers that the versions it contained of Andrié’s 
interviews with him were incorrect ? There was, in 1752, no open 
feud between him and the Pelhams. He was President of the 
Council ; and his duty was clear. I do not attempt to extenuate 
the fault, but admit that, if the case aliunde were not so over- 
whelmingly strong, his silence must inevitably be taken for 
acquiescence and the verdict of history stand. 

The only possible explanation is that Carteret, and all the 
Ministers, treated the story of the ‘assurances’ with supreme 
contempt. This does not, however, excuse the Law Officers for 
the slipshod way in which they dealt with it. For this the only 
explanation is that there was lingering in Murray’s mind ! some 
trace of the old political hatred, which led him to refrain from 
exculpating Carteret from the great offence. Even as the Law 
Officers knew it the case was unsubstantial and invited annihila- 













































1 The Report was drafted by Murray, the Solicitor-General, as ‘junior,’ and 
Walpole attributes all its excellencies to him. He describes him, in another part of 
his Memoirs, as ‘ the creature of Newcastle.’ 
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tion. As we know it now it was the flimsiest, stupidest story that 
ever was concocted. Had this part of the case been loyally dealt 
with, and with due regard to the national interests, then that part 
of it which laid down the clear law of the sea would have stood out 
a still more ‘excellent piece on the Law of Nations’; would 
indeed have been an answer without reply. 

Yet a reply was attempted, the curious story of which it will 
be my privilege some day to relate. It involved a ‘ fake,’ before 
which Michell’s editing of Andrié’s despatch paled to insignificance. 
An ‘Impartial Foreigner,’ a gentleman at the Hague, whose 
initials were ‘ H. V.,’ wrote his remarks upon the English Report 
to a friend in London, bearing testimony to the justice of the 
Prussian case. It is to be found in the Preussische Staatsschriften. 
And there is also published by De Martens the ‘ all-embracing 
rejoinder ’ drafted, as it is alleged, with infinite care by the 
‘illustrious Cocceji’ and his cohort of lawyers, printed in July 
1753, but, on the advice of M. de Saint Contest, not presented to 
the British Government. 

Pamphlets of that date have passed into the dust of ages, and 


therefore these reprints are of extreme value. And it is curious 


to note that the remarks of the ‘ Impartial Foreigner,’ written in 
February, and Cocceji’s Reply, published in July, are identical. 
The conclusion is obvious: the two documents were written by 
the same hand. Tosuch quaint tricks was it necessary to descend 
to support the claim put forward by Frederick on behalf of his 
merchants. 

It is conceived that the real reason for its non-presentation 
was that it contained this sentence. After maintaining that the 
neutral flag covers enemy goods with the exception of contraband, 
this further exception to the so-called ‘freedom of the sea’ was 
admitted : 
aussi long-tems qu’elle [chaque nation neutre] ne poursuit que son propre 
commerce, sans s’engager & ce qu’on peut appeler avec raison, faire le com- 
merce des ennemis pour eux. Car alors elle n’agirait plus comme une 
puissance neutre, mais comme alliée et auxiliaire de l’ennemi, et si sur 
avertissement convenable elle ne s’abstenait point d’une pareille manceuvre, 
elle mériterait d’étre traitée en ennemie. 

Thus, in 1753, the Prussian lawyers laid down a principle which was, 
at the beginning of the Seven Years War, acted on by England, to 
be known thereafter as the ‘Rule of 1756’; and the Prussian 
Reply was submitted to and approved by the French Government. 

Those who understand the momentous issues which will pre- 
sently be discussed between the Powers when they meet to settle 
the principles of Maritime Law for guidance in future wars will 
not fail to note the importance of this admission. 


F. T. Piacort. 
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MEMORIES OF THE WAR —II 





A aoop deal has been written about the Retreat of March 1918, 
which followed the greatest British defeat in the war, the heaviest 
blow we had received since the day of York Town. Little has, 
however, been recorded from the point of view of a single forma- 
tion such as a division. Perhaps the best contribution of this 
sort is the twelfth chapter of Major John Ewing’s History of the 
9th (Scottish) Division, a tribute to one of the grandest fighting 
retirements in our military history. Still less has been written 
from the personal point of view. The impressions made on the 
mind of an officer of subordinate rank, who yet, being on the: 
General Staff of a division which was in the hottest of the fighting, 
saw some of the most critical episodes on his part of the front, may 
have interest as a sort of microcosm. It is that belief, at least, 
which has inspired the account that follows. This account, which 
is not, for reasons which will presently appear, a personal one 
for the first two and a half days, is based less on official documents 
than on my own diary. Somehow or another I managed to find 
ten minutes each morning to scribble down not only the main 
events of the previous day but a few lines descriptive of the most 
striking scenes I had witnessed. And now, after three and a half 
years, when I open that diary and spread out a map on the table 
beside it, scene after scene comes crowding back.‘ I can see the 
villages, woods and streams of all that pleasant green and rolling 
country over which we retreated, the long chains of silent refugees, 
figures that Millet should have painted, bodies of troops plodding 
wearily back from position to position; and little individual 
portraits—the drawn, sullen, yet still determined face of a 
company commander who had fought two rear-guard actions, 
a brigadier and his staff lying under a thornbush with their 
maps and note-books and glasses, fighting their battle as in 
older days, a squadron leader of French dragoons, very spick 
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1 Despite the pretence that in England to-day it is desired to forget everything in 
connexion with the war, a good many demobilised officers seem to preserve some of 
their maps, and even to consult them on occasion. It may be of interest to those who 
have them to know that this account of the Retreat can be followed on the ordinary 
General Staff 1/100,000 series, Sheets ‘St. Quentin ’ and ‘ Amiens.’ 
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and span with white hunting-stock and monocle, sitting his big 
bay thoroughbred in the market-place and taking the reports of 
his patrols. 

The 36th (Ulster) Division, of which I was at that time G.S.O. 3, 
had relieved a French division ‘astride the Somme before St. 
Quentin on January 14. Five weeks later its front had been 
narrowed, the 30th Division taking over the sector north of the 
fiver in the forward system of defence, though in the second 
position, or Battle Zone, as it was called, we continued to be 
responsible for a sector north of the Somme, behind the village 
of Fontaine-les-Clercs. Our frontage was now about 6000 yards. 
Our position was crossed by a series of ridges and valleys running 
east and west. On the northernmost of these were the enemy’s 
and our own front line trenches, on the second our intermediate 
position or Line of Redoubts, on the third, 4500 yards behind our 
front line, the positions of the Battle Zone. This last had been 
sited by the French before we arrived, but not begun. The 
greater part of our work was now devoted to it, but we lacked the 
man-power to make it as strong as it should have been made. 
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a an There was also a shortage of wire during February and the early 
ghting, part of March. At the opening of the attack there should have 
at, may been at least three times the depth of wire in front of this vital 
t least position that there actually was. What was equally disquieting 
which was the position on our right flank. Our front line ran roughly 
al one | st and west, that of the 14th Division on our right more nearly 
iments north and south. It was apparent that should the village of 
to find Urvillers be taken by the enemy the right of our forward system 
» main | Would be crumpled up. 
> most It was, in this quiet line, in this silent, open country, hard to 
a half imagine that a great blow was preparing. Week by week came 
: table scraps of information, each small in itself, but fitting into its 
ee the place in the puzzle-picture on which we were at work. Aero- 
-olling dromes and hospitals, marked by red crosses, were reported by 
ugees, the flying men in back areas. New military roads appeared. 
dding Hutier, specialist in ‘ drives,’ was discovered to have come into 
ridual line with a new army. Later on, photographs showed a number 
of & of shell-holes behind the enemy front line to have been worked on. 
tions, We guessed that these were being prepared as trench-mortar 
their emplacements and ammunition dumps for the bombardment of 
2s in our front line wire, as Hutier had destroyed the defences at Riga. 
spick Small parties of officers reconnoitred our position through their 
glasses. I had an excellent observation post in the dovecote at 
Ling in Essigny, just out of our area, with a team of intelligent observers, 
ii devoted to their work. They recorded an extraordinary bulk of 
linary traffic. Here on clear evenings I used to watch the movement 





toward St. Quentin on the main road from Guise. On the 17th 
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of March, with the glass set upon a point where some screening 
which hid the road had fallen, I counted 120 lorries passing it in 
ten minutes. Then the light failed me, but I knew that I had seen 
the beginning only of that night’s work. 

Leave had not been stopped during all this period. Our 
G.S.O. 2 returned from England on the 19th of March, and that 
morning I went for four days’ leave in France. I had had influenza 
early in the month, and suffered a great deal from neuralgic head- 
aches, and had been promised a short rest at the seaside when the 
G.S.O. 2 returned. On the evening of the 18th two deserters 
from a trench mortar battery had come into our lines. They 
declared they had come over to avoid the fighting, and that the 
attack would be launched on the morning of the 21st. We had 
had from prisoners previous reports of immediate attack, and there 
seemed no reason to suppose that this was any more accurate as 
regards the exact date than they had been. When the news 
came in at night, as I was to start at 6 a.m., I rang up the G.8.0.1 
on the telephone beside my bed and suggested that I should stay. 
He told me to go. In consequence, I was away from my division 
when the assault was launched, and actually did not hear of it 
till the following day. I have occasionally felt a twinge of shame 
with regard to this, but have comforted myself with the reflection 
that many more important people than I were on leave in England 
at the time. 

I reached Amiens on the morning of the 23rd, where I learned 
that Ham had fallen. I had some hours to wait for a train going 
eastward. I made inquiries as to where I was likely to find my 
. division, but I might have saved my breath. Finally I decided 
to go to Chaulnes, where, I thought, I was more likely to get news. 
The city was almost normal, though refugees had begun to come 
in. I had an excellent luncheon at the Godbert, well beloved‘of 
old, and when I went to buy a novel at the Librairie Garnier in 
the Rue des Trois Cailloux found three ladies absorbed in the 
purchase of pale mauve writing-paper, with their initial in gold 
at the top. At the station was a large number of civilians with 
their parcels, waiting to take the same train as myself, after their 
morning’s shopping. Many a long month was it to be ere some 
of these poor people saw again the villages they expected to reach 
in a couple of hours. The guard declared that the train might go 
to Nesle, and I naturally decided to stay in it if it did. But it 
did not reach even Chaulnes. At Rosiéres we halted, and were 
told that it was dangerous to go further. I was astonished, but 
less so than the civilians, who appeared dumbfounded. A few 
asked me for advice as to getting to their homes. I told the 


1 The report was confirmed beyond doubt by prisoners taken the night of the 20th 
by the 61st Division, two divisional sectors to the north of us. 
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women who were alone that the wisest thing they could do would 
be to return to Amiens by that train. 

Noticing a block in the traffic at the level crossing beyond 
the station, I walked along the line, and saw the welcome gleam 
of a scarlet hat-band. It proved to cover the head of an officer 
from G.H.Q., out to visit the Corps Headquarters to learn how 
things were going. He did not know the whereabouts of my 
division, but he was going to our Corps, the 18th, and offered to 
take me. Nesle was deserted as we passed through. I found the 
headquarters of the 36th Division at last in the village of Beaulieu- 
les-Fontaines, south-east of Roye (‘ Amiens’ L5). It had just 
moved back from Freniches, a ‘jump’ of upwards of five miles. 
That fact alone sufficed to give me a fair idea of how things were 
with us. 

I gained little further information that night or next day, the 
story coming out in scraps, at meals, in cars, sitting over the 
telephone at night. I shall not relate it here at great length, 
but something must be told if what follows is to be understood. 
The early events of the 21st were the same as over many miles of 
front ; the tremendous drum-fire opening at 4.30 in the morning, 
trench mortars smashing the forward zone to pieces, 105, 150 and 
210 mm. howitzers bombarding the Line of Redoubts and the 
valley in rear of it with high explosive and phosgene gas, high 
velocity guns on villages and headquarters in rear; the thick 
fog which prevented any 8.0.8. signal being seen and screened 
the attackers from our machine guns ; the rush of the assault over 
the ruins of the forward system, its encirclement of the strong 
points in the Line of Redoubts, the attack on the Battle Zone in 
the still prevailing mist. At one point only was this system pene- 
trated on our front, when the enemy just south of the river broke 
through into Contescourt. Though a counter-attack did not 
dislodge him, yet he made no further progress here. The situation 
was serious, but not to be despaired of, and the troops in the 
Battle Zone were resisting with heroic tenacity. At 1.15, how- 
ever, came news that Essigny village, in the area of the 14th 
Division, had fallen, our flank being thus completely turned. A 
defensive flank was formed, but the situation to the south was 
now too serious for half-measures, and the Higher Command 
ordered us to withdraw behind the St. Quentin Canal at Happen- 
court. The most notable event of the second day had been the 
defence of the Redoubt in the Battle Zone, north of the Somme, 
the only part of our original positions now retained. The gallant 
garrison held on for hours after the fort was surrounded, and 
beat off attack after attack during the day. At evening they had 
to be left to their fate, the Fifth Army deciding to retire to the 


line of the Somme and its continuation southwards in the Canal 
302 
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de St. Quentin. The division, with the 6lst Brigade attached, 
took up a line behind this barrier from St. Simon to Sommette. 
Eaucourt. The following morning it was discovered that the 
30th Division, which had put up a magnificent fight on the 2lst, 
and was to win still greater fame in the days that followed, had 
not been able to establish its right on the canal bank. The main 
bridge at Ham had not, apparently, been very effectively de- 
molished, and was certainly very quickly repaired by the enemy, 
On the other flank the troops of the 14th Division were forced to 
retire from Annois, where the enemy was established by noon, 
There was hard fighting at Aubigny, which changed hands three 
times. At night, after I had rejoined, our line ran through 
Golancourt, Eaucourt, Ollezy, and thence south, to the west of 
Cugny. During the afternoon French troops, hastily pushed up, 
with no guns and little ammunition, had taken up a line two to 
three thousand yards behind our men. 

The salient held by our attached brigade, still stoutly clinging 
to Ollezy, was an impossible one, and they were lucky to be able 
to extricate themselves the following day and fall back fighting 
on Villeselve. An equally dangerous situation was being created 
by the pressure of the enemy who had poured through Ham, 
between Golancourt and Villeselve. I received instructions from 
the 18th Corps, which was not in touch with the 3rd Cavalry 
Division, to convey to the latter orders to clear up if possible 
the situation between these villages. I was told I should find 
General Harman in the neighbourhood of Guiscard. His head- 
quarters were actually at Berlancourt. 

It has always been one of my greatest regrets that I did not 
see the attack by detachments of the 6th Cavalry Brigade launched 
by General Harman, for, small as it was, it was one of the most 
brilliant cavalry actions on the Western Front. Squadrons of 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, the 10th Hussars and the Royals 
charged the enemy with the sword, from Collezy in the direction 
of the two little copses just south of the track from Golancourt to 
Villeselve (‘St. Quentin’ B4: the copses are shown in green). 
The German attack was broken up, a large number sabred, shot 
and ridden down, and over a hundred prisoners taken by the 
cavalry. Our infantry followed up this charge, cheering. 

The respite was valuable but momentary. On our right the 
French, through whom the 14th Division had been withdrawn, 
had lost Neuville, and our own troops were forced back on Berlan- 
court. The enemy did not attack in the open, but his scouts and 
light machine gunners worked their way forward with very great 
skill, the product of Ludendorff’s excellent training during the 
period of waiting, brought flanking fire to bear on each little 
salient, and ate continually into our line. Towards evening 
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Guiscard was heavily shelled. The headquarters of the 9th 
French Division in Quesmy must have narrowly escaped capture. 
I was coming from that village after a visit to them, and as my 
car passed through Guiscard in the darkness the white flares of 
the German patrols, signals to their artillery to stop shelling the 
village, were being sent up from the gardens on its western side. 
But now the French line, though thin, was continuous, 
running west of Flavy-le-Meldeux, through Rouvrel, Bethancourt, 
across the high ground west of Guiscard and Quesmy. We 
received orders at 11 p.m. to withdraw through them, for rest 
and reorganisation. The withdrawal was carried out during the 
night, a rearguard action being fought between Guiscard and 
Berlancourt to cover it. I shall never forget what I saw in the 
darkness, as the remains of two of our brigades came back into 
Bethancourt. Their total fighting strength at this time cannot 


‘have been much more than 1200 rifles. Some of the men could 


searce drag one foot after another. As man after man came up I 
saw faces stamped with the lines of utter weariness. But if they 
straggled it was from sheer fatigue, not lack of discipline. They 
would still have faced about and attacked had they been ordered 
to do so; they still gave prompt obedience to the word of com- 
mand. Neither then nor in the days that followed did I see one 
of our men without his rifle. A commanding officer who had not 
received orders where to go asked me for his direction. I had 
not been back to headquarters nor seen the orders myself, but 
had heard that rations had been sent to Crisolles, and told him 
to march on that village. Some of the battalions were fed there, 
and then the infantry was moved back to billets in Sermaize and 
Frétoy, the artillery being left at the disposition of the French. 

The 25th of March was the only day from first to last on 
which we were not engaged. We had now been put under the 
orders of the 62nd French Division. We had no definite news 
as to how affairs were going, but the distance which we were 
moved back—one brigade with the aid of some buses—that 
evening, seemed to indicate that the worst had happened to the 
north. Our new quarters were the villages of Guerbigny and 
Erches on the river Avre, a dozen miles further back (‘ Amiens’ 
H4 & 14). Divisional Headquarters opened at Warsy. 

It was riding back that afternoon from Avricourt to Warsy 
that I first saw considerable numbers of French refugees on the 
roads. Families of six or seven would be clustered about a waggon 
piled high with their clothes and bedding, with perhaps a coop 
of hens tied on behind. The children would be driving two or 
three cows. These were the lucky ones. Some of the poorest 
had no transport other than a barrow. Then—and later, when 
it had begun to rain heavily and turned much colder—I saw 
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these unfortunates toiling along, women dragging and pushing the 
barrows, a mother carrying an infant and leading by the hand a 
child a few years older. Once, toward the end of the retreat, 
I saw a very aged woman pushing along on a hand-cart her 
paralysed husband. For these I was able to find places on 4 
lorry at the next village. On another occasion a woman wag 
carried out on a bed, to be put on top of a pile of household goods 
on a farm-cart. They told me she had given birth to a child two 
hours before. 

Wonderful was the demeanour of these poor souls. Here and 
there a woman sobbed, sometimes one, walking in silence, would 
burst into tears if spoken to, but for the most part women and 
men alike preserved a calm and patience admirable beyond all 
words. And about the most fantastic of these cavalcades there 
was the dignity of untold suffering and sorrow nobly borne. 

The end was not yet. At eight o’clock the following morning 
we learnt that the enemy had broken completely through in the 
neighbourhood of Roye, and were ordered to take up a line from 
the Amiens-Roye Road, north of Andechy, in touch with the 
30th Division, to L’Echelle-St. Aurin, in touch with the French, 
The greater part of this line was an old trench system, still pro- 
tected by a certain amount of wire, though the farmers had tor 
up some of it. Quickly as our troops were on the move, they were 
forestalled on the left by the enemy, who actually had machine 
guns already in the copse due north of Andechy on the main road. 
At this point touch was never gained with the 30th Division. 

I had ridden up through Erches, and, being told there were 
Germans in Andechy, desired to make certain of the fact. I dis- 
mounted two hundred yards short of the village, and was going 
forward on foot, the place showing no sign of life, when a French 
patrol, a section of dragoons, caught me up. Fifty yards from 
the first house they suddenly spurred into a gallop. At the same 
instant a rattle of machine gun fire burst out. The four dragoons 
swung about in a flash, one man reeling in the saddle, and an 
instant later flew past me, that infernal gun playing like a garden 
hose round them and me. I ran back, scrambled on to my mare, 
which was plunging in the hands of the groom and trying to break 
away after the French horses, and we got out of it. No need to 
ask whether there were Germans in Andechy ! 

I went up again in the afternoon to see how the line held, 
leaving the groom with the horses under the shelter of a bank 
outside Erches, which was now being heavily shelled. He had an 
unpleasant two hours, and wisely moved a hundred yards further 
from the village. I found our men holding the trenches easily 
enough, checking any attempt on the part of the Germans to 
debouch from Andechy with Lewis gun fire. They had a good 
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trench, they had had a few hours’ rest, and they were confident 
of beating off any frontal attack. But the left flank—that was 
mother question. There was anxiety in their eyes as they looked 
toward that green copse on the main road to the north of them. 

There is no doubt that the enemy gradually worked small 
bodies through on this open left flank, though our reserves were 
ghelonned in rear to cover it. By dusk he was in Erches. One of 
our brigade headquarters was attacked and dispersed, and we 
suffered another extraordinary calamity. A car, containing our 
¢.8.0.1 and two battalion commanders, was captured just outside 
Guerbigny. An infantry gun was worked through on the left after 
dark, and opened fire into our men’s backs. Some of the most 
desperate fighting of the week took place on the morning of the 
27th, when our left brigade, surrounded by the enemy, lost heavily 
in prisoners. The right brigade, reduced to a handful, was forced 
by weight of numbers to retire across the Avre and fall back 
through Figniéres. We had at least done what had not been 
accomplished since the opening of the attack—we had held up the 
enemy’s advance for upwards of twenty-four hours. Later that 
afternoon what was left of the infantry of the Division was 
directed on Sourdon. 

The fates had not quite finished with us. We were called out 
once more on the personal order of General Débeney to cover his 
guns in front of Coullemelle and Villers-Tournelle, the enemy 
having gained ground on the Montdidier-Breteuil Road.? But 
the danger was averted, and the worst our men suffered was a 
night in the rain. The French were really now in strength. As 
we moved back next day, helped by a number of buses, through 
Ailly-sur-Noye and Essertaux toward Wailly, we passed chain 
after chain of lorries, furiously driven by little Annamites, packed 
with their Bluets, the Chasseurs Alpins. The sight of these fresh 
and obviously excellent troops was a joy to our worn-out men. It 
will be admitted that it was the turn of the latter for a few days’ 
rest. On the night of the 30th the Division was entrained at 
Saleux to be sent to the Gamaches area, near the coast, for 
reorganisation. 

On the previous evening I was left behind at Essertaux with a 

1 When Liaison Officer with the French during the ‘ Victory Offensive ’ of August, 
I went forward on a reconnaissance and found French and Canadians held up at this 
very point, on either side of the Amiens-Roye Road. So, five months after the events 
here recorded, I again heard German machine guns firing, probably from the same 


emplacements, in their old trenches of 1916. 
2... Le Général Cdt. la lére Armée a prescrit un deploiement d’artillerie dans la 


région de GRIVESNES, en vue de battre le flanc des colonnes ennemis. 
Ii vous demande de vouloir bien porter toute l’infanterie dont vous pourriez dis- 

poser sur COULLEMELLE pour couvrir le deploiement d’artillerie prévu. . . . Général 

Débeney. 

3 We had troops again in line, at Ypres, by the night of the 6th of April ! 
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telephone till a new line had been established at Wailly, whi 
the headquarters were moving. As I was walking through # 
village, a big limousine passed me. Inside was a French gener 
alone, beside the chauffeur a huge negro. The general stopped #] 
car to ask me the way to the chiteau. He was a short, brog 
shouldered man, pale-faced, with an air of almost savage viga 
and determination. I knew I had seen his photograph, but cot 
not for the moment identify him. It was Mangin, with his famoi 
black body-servant. I saw him later at the chateau, where 
‘closed up’ some stray junior British officers whom I foun 
occupying the best bedrooms, and whom he was too courteous’ 
allow his aide-de-camp to displace or even to inform of his preser 
in the house. I had naturally no such compunction, and sent ¢ 
of their servants to fetch them in their pyjamas to be told of t 
situation and the requirements of international good manner 
The following night I drove to Abbeville, via Amiens an 
Picquigny. 
Different tales have been told of the Fifth Army in the Retreal 
On the one hand is the view of that ‘ Minister of the Crown’ wh 
declared to General Gough that the troops left their positions 
many occasions without sufficient reason. On the other is tha 
of the stout and generous enthusiasts who would depict them 
figures of triple brass. Neither is quite true. Men are of materi 
less durable than brass. A certain strain only can they stan 
Moreover, as the Commander-in-Chief pointed out in his Despate 
these men were short of training. While Ludendorff was drillin 
the vast host he had collected astride the Oise we were digging 
trenches, with numbers inadequate even for that task, to meet i 
assault. I have spoken of my own piece of the front only, havin 
seen no other, but I think it will be admitted that here, when thes 
considerations are weighed and the final balance made, the achieve 
ments of these men, outnumbered, sleepless, broken with constant 
marching, harassed almost beyond endurance by never-ceasif 
attack, were, to put it as soberly as possible, fit to take their plac 


in the traditions of the race that bred them. 
CyriL Fats. 7 
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